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By Caprarn Marryat, C.B. 


AUTHOR OF “‘ PETER SIMPLE,” “ THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN,” &c. 
Cuapr. VII. 


Lapy R——— sat down before her writing materials, and I took my 
seat on the sofa, as she had requested, and was soon occupied with m 
reading. I perceived that, as she wrote, her ladyship continually took 
her eyes off her paper and fixed them upon me. I presumed that she 
was describing me, and I was correct in my idea, for, in about half an 
hour, she threw down her pen, and cried: 

“ There, I am indebted to you for the best picture of a heroine that I 
ever drew !. Listen.” 

And her ladyship read to me a most flattering deseription of my sweet 
person, couched in very high-flown language. 

“] think, Lady R——,” said I, when ihe had finished, “ that you are 
more indebted to your own imagination than to reality in drawmg my 

te 

“ Not so, not so, my dear Valerie. I may have done you justice, but 
certainly not more. ‘There is nothing like hie the living subject to 
write from. It is the same as painting or drawing, it only can be true 
when drawn from nature ; in fact, what is writing but painting with the 

n.” 
As she concluded her sentence, the page, Lionel, came in with a letter 
on a waiter, and hearing her observation, as he handed the letter, he 
impudently observed : 

“Here's somebody been painting your name on the outside of this 
a i and as there’s 7d. to pay, I think it’s rather dear for such a 
sm ge.” | r, 

“You must not judge from outside appearance, Lionel,” replied Lady 
R——: “the Aid may be worth pounds. It is not prepossessing, 
I grant, in its superscription, but may, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 


wear yet a precious jewel in its That was a vulgar error of former 
days, Lionel, which Shak has taken advantage of.” 
. “Yes, that chap pated with a pen at a fine rate,” replied the boy, as 


Lady R—— opened the letter and read it. 

“‘You.may go, Lionel,” said she, putting the letter down. 

“I just wanted to know, now that you've opened your toad, if you 
have found the jewel, or whether it’s a vulgar error ?” 
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“ It’s a vulgar letter, at all events, Lionel,” replied her ladyship, “and 
concerns you; it is from the shoemaker at Brighton, who requests me to 
pay pe See shillings for a pair of boots ordered by you, and not 

* Well, my lady, I do owe for the boots, true enough ; but it’s im- 


Peking for me always to recollect my own affairs, I am so busy with 
. yours.” 


“ Well, but now you are reminded of them, Lionel, you had better 

ive me the money, and I will send it to him.” 

At this moment Lady R—— stooped from her chair to pick up her 
handkerchief. ‘There were some sovereigns lying on the re 5 a i the 
lad, winking his eye at me, took one up, wt as Lady R—— rose up, 
held it out to her in silence. 

“ That's right, Lionel,” said Lady R ; “TI like honesty.” 

“ Yes, ame,” replied the impudent rogue, very demurely ; “like 
most people who tell their own stories, I was born of honest, but poor 

nts.” : 

“T believe your parents were honest ; and now, Lionel, to reward you, 
I shall pay for your boots, and you may keep your sovereign.” 

mf Thank our ladyship,” replied the lad. “I forgot to say that the 
cook is outside for orders.” 

Lady R—— rose, and went out of the room; and Mr. Lionel, laugh- 
ing at me, put the sovereign down with the others. 

* Now, I call that real honesty. You saw me borrow it, and now you 
see me pay it.” 

* Yes; but suppose her ladyship had not given you the sovereign, how 


would it have been then ?” said I. 
“T should have paid her very honestly,” replied he. ‘If I wished to 


cheat her, or rob her, I might do so all day long. She leaves her money 
about everywhere, and never knows what she has ; besides, if | wanted 
to steal, I should not do so with those bright eyes of yours looking at me 
all the time.” 

“You are a very saucy boy,” replied I, more amused than angry. 

“It’s all from reading, and it’s not my fault, for her ladyship makes 
me read, and I never yet read any book about old times in which the 
pages were not saucy ; but I've no time to talk just now—my spoons are 
not clean yet,” so saying he quitted the room. 

I did not know whether I ought to inform her ladyship of this freak 
of her page’s; but, as the money was returned, I thought I had better 
say nothing for the present. I soon found out that the lad was correct 
in asserting that she was careless of her money, and that, if he chose, 
he might pilfer without chance of discovery ; and, moreover, that he really 
was & and honest lad, only full of mischief and very impudent ; 
owing, however, to Lady R ’s treatment of him, for she rather 
encouraged his impudence than otherwise. He was certainly a very 
clever, witty boy, and a very quick servant; so quick, indeed, at his work, 
that it almost appeared as if he never had any thing to do, and he had 
plenty of time for reading, which he was very fond of. 

Lady R—— returned, and resumed her writing. 

“You sing, do you not? I think Mrs. Bathurst told me you were 
very harmonious. Now, Valerie, do me a favour: I want to hear a voice 
carolling some melodious ditty. I shall describe it so much better, if I 
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really heard you sing. I do like reality ; of course, you must sing with- 
out music, for my country-girl cannot be crossing the mead with a piano 
in one hand, and a pail of water in the other.” 


“ T should think not,” replied I, laughing ; “ but am not I too near ?” 
“ Yes, rather; I should prefer it on the stairs, or the first floor landing; 


but I could not be so rude as to send you out of the room.” 
“ But I will go without onmee replied I; and I did so, and having 


arrived at my station, I sang a little French refrain, which I thought 
would answer her ladyship’s purpose. On my return, her ladyship was 
writing furiously, and did not appear to notice my entrance. | took my 
seat quietly, and in about ten minutes, she again threw down the pen, 
exclaiming: - 

“I never wrote so effective a chapter! Valerie, you are more 
precious to me than fine gold; and as Shylock said of his ring, ‘I 
would not change thee for a wilderness of monkeys.’ I make the quota- 
tion as expressive of your value. It was so kind-hearted of you to comply 
with my wish. You don't know an author’s feelings. You have no ides 
_ how our self-love is flattered by success, and that we value a good pas- 

in our works more than any thing else in existence. Now, you 
have so kindly administered to my ruling passion twice in one morning, 
that I love you exceedingly. I dare say you think me very odd, and 
peopse say that I am so; I may ask you to do many odd things for me, 

t I shall never ask you to do what a lady may not do, or what would 
be incorrect for you to do, or for me to propose ; that you may depend 
upon, Valerie: and now I close my manuscript for the present, being well 
satisfied with the day’s work.” 

Lady R rang the bell, and on Lionel making his appearance she 
deiived him to take away her writing materials, put her money into her 

— if he knew where the purse was—and then asked him what were 
er engagements for the evening. 

“TI know we have an engagement,” replied the boy; “I can’t recollect 
it, but I shall find it inthe drawing-room.” 

He went out, and in a minute returned. 

“T have found it, my lady,” said he. “Here’s the ticket; Mrs. 
Allwood, at home, nine o'clock.” 

‘*Mrs. Allwood, my dear Valerie, is a literary lady, and her parties 
are very agreeable.”’ : 

The page looked at me from behind Lady R——’s chair, and shook his 
head in dissent. 

“ Shall we go?” continued Lady R——. 

“If you please, madame,” replied I. : 

“ Well, then, we will take a drive before dinner, and the evening after 
dinner shall be dedicated to the feast of reason and the flow of soul. 
a me, how I have inked my fingers, I ‘mast go up-stairs and wash 

em.” 

As soon as Lady R left the room, Master Lionel began. _ 

“Feast of reason and flow of soul; I don’t like such entertainment. 
Give me a good supper and plenty of champagne.”’ 

“ Why, what matter can it vw to you ?” said I, laughing. 

“Tt matters a good deal. I object to literary parties,” replied he. 
“In the first place, for one respectable carriage driving up to the door 
there are twenty cabs and jarveys, so that the company isn’t so good; 
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and then at parties, when there is a good supper, I get my share of it 
in the kitchen. You don't think we are idle weds mel I have been 
to Mrs. Allwood’s twice, and there’s no supper, nothing but feast of 


As for the drink, svanetn etal eherry-water; nothing else, and if the 

flow of soul is not better than such stuff, they may my share of 

= No musie, no dancing, nothing but buz, buz, buz. Won't 
it stupid " 

we Why, one would think you had been up-stairs instead of down, 

Lionel.” 

“ Of course I am, they press all who have liveries into the service, 
and I hand the cakes about rather than kick for hours at the legs of the 
kitchen-table. I hear all that’s said just as well as the company, and 
I've often thought I could have given a better answer than |’ve heard 
some of your great literaries. When I hand the cakes to-night take 
them I point out to you, they'll be the best.” 

“« Why, how can you tell ?” 

“* Because I try them all before I come in the room.” 

“ You ought to be ashamed to acknowledge it.” 

“ All comes of reading, miss,” replied he. “I read that in former 
times great people, kings and princes and so on, always had their victuals 
tasted first lest there should be poison in them, so I taste upon that prin- 
ciple, and I have been half-poisoned sometimes at these cheap parties, but 
I’m getting cunning, and when I meet a suspicious-looking piece of 
pastry, I leave it for the company; but I can’t wait to talk any longer, 
miss, I must give coachman his orders.” 

“I never asked you to talk, Mr. Lionel,” said I. 

** No, you didn't, but still I know you like to hear me, you can’t deny 
that. Now to use my lady's style, | am to tell the coachman to put a 
am round the park in forty minutes ;” so saying, the lad vanished, as 
e usually did, in a second. 

The lad was certainly right when he said that I did like to hear him 
talk, for he amused me so much that I forgave his impudence and fami- 
liarity. Shortly afterwards we went out in the carriage, and having 
driven two or three times round the park, returned home todinner. At 
ten o'clock we went to Mrs. Allwood’s party. I was introduced to a great 
. many great literary stars, whom I had never before heard of; but the 

rson who attracted the most attention was a Russian count, who had 

ad his nose and ears cut off by the Turks. It certainly did not add to 
his beauty, however it might have to his interest. However, Lionel was 
right, it was a very stupid party to me; all talking at once and con- 
stantly on the move to find fresh listeners, it was all buz, buz, buz, and 
I was glad when the carriage was announced. Such were the events of 
the first day which I passed under the roof of Lady R——. 

Indeed this first day may be taken as a sample of most others, and a 
month passed rapidly away. Each day, however, was marked with some 
peculiar eccentricity on her part, but these diverted me. I was often 
requested to do strange things in my position as a model, but with all 
her oddities Lady R—— was a gentlewoman in manner and in feeling, 
and what | should certainly have refused to any one else, I did for her 
without reluctance. I now called her Sempronia, as she requested, and, 
moreover, I became very intimate with Master Lionel, who would be 
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intimate whether or no, and who, like Lady R——, was a source of 
amusement. At times, when I was alone and communed with myself, I 
could not help surveying my peculiar position. I was engaged at a large 
salary—for what ? to look handsome, to put myself in attitudes, and to 
do nothing. This was not flattering to my talents (such as I had), but 
still | was treated with kindness and confidence ; was the companion of 
her ladyship ; was introduced and taken to all the parties to which she 
was asked, and never made to feel my dependence. I had already im- 
bibed a strong friendship for Lady R——, and I was, therefore, content 
toremain. One morning she said to me, 

“My dear Valerie, do me the favour to tighten the laces of my 


stays. 

She was, as usual, writing in her dressing-gown. 

“Oh, tighter yet; as tight as you can draw them. That will do 
nicely.” 

“ Why you can hardly breathe, Sempronia.” 

*‘ But I can write, my dear child, and, as I have before observed, the 
mind and the body influence each other. I am about to write a strictl 
moral dialogue, and I never could do it unless I am strait-laced. Now 
feel fit for the wife of Cato and of Rome.” 

A few days afterwards she amused me still more. After writing about 
half-an-hour, she threw down her pen— 

“T never can do it; come up-stairs, my dear Valerie, and help me off 
with my stays. I must be @ l’abandon.” : 

I followed her, and having removed these impediments we returned to 
the boudoir. 

“There,” said she, sitting down, “I think I shall manage it now, I 
feel as if I could.” | 

“Manage what ?” inquired I. 

“My dear, I am about to write a love scene, very warm and impas- 
sioned, and I could not do it confined as I was. Now that I am loose, 

I can give loose to the reins of my imagipation, and delineate with the 
arrow of Cupid’s self. My heroine is reclining, with her hand on her 
cheek ; put yourself in that attitude, my dear Valerie, as if Py were 
meditating upon the prolonged absence of one dear to you. Exactly— 
beautiful—true to nature—but I forgot, a page enters—don’t move, I'll 
ing the bell.” 
ionel answered quickly, as usual. 

“Here, Lionel, I want you to play the page.” 

“T’ve no time for play, my lady; I’m page in earnest. There’s all 
the knives to clean.” 

“ Never mind the knives just now. Observe, ,Lionel, you are supposed 
to be sent a message to that Savill girl, who is sitting absorbed in a soft re- 
verie. You enter her presence unperceived, and are struck with her beauty; 
you lean against a tree, in a careless bat graceful attitude, with your eyes 
fixed upon her lovely features. Now lean against the door, as I have 
described, and then I shall be able to write.” 

I could not help smiling at the absurdity of this scene, the more so as 
Lionel, just passing his fingers through his hair, and then pulling up his 

irt-collar, took his position, saying, 

“ Now, Miss Valerie, we'll see who perforins best: I think you will be 
sooner tired of sitting than I shall be of looking at you.” : 























“ Excellent, Lionel !—exactly the position that I wished,” said Lady 
R——,, scribbling as fast as ans “that stare of yours is true to 
nature—Cymon and Iphigenia—a perfect tableau !—don't move, I beg; 
I only require ten minutes.” 

I looked up at Master Lionel, and he made such a grimace, that I could 
hardly keep my countenence, and I did not exactly feel satisfied at thus 
performing, as it were, with a servant ; but still, that servant was Lionel, 
who was very unlike other servants. In ten minutes, as promised, we 
were rel much to my satisfaction. Lionel went off to clean his 
knives, and I took up my book, and really when I perceived the de- 
light of Lady R——, at what she called her success, I no longer felt 
any thing like annoyance at having complied with her wishes. 

One morning, when Lady R had walked out and the page Lionel 
was in the room, I entered into conversation with him, and asked how it 
was that he had been so much better educated than were lads in his 
position in general ? 

“‘ That’s a question that I often ask myself, Miss Valerie,” replied he, 
*‘as they say in some autobiographies, the first recollection 1 have of 
myself was finding myself walking two and two, in a suit of pepper-and- 

t, along with about twenty other very little boys, at a cheap pre- 

tory school, kept by the Misses Wiggins. There I remained—no- 

y came to see me: other boys talked of their papas and mammas—I 
had none to talk about: they went home at the holidays, and brought 
back toys and plum-cakes ; 1 enjoyed my holidays alone, scraping holes 
in the gravel, for want of better employment, between my meals, and 
perhaps not opening my mouth, or hearing the sound of my own voice, 
more than three or four times in the twenty-four hours. As ! had 
oor of time for reflection during the vacations, as I grew bigger I 
gan to imagine that somehow or another I must have had a father 
and mother, like the other boys, and began to make very impertinent 
(as I was told) inquiries about them. The Misses Wiggins gave me a 
wigging, as they call it, for my unwarranted curiosity, pointing 

out the indelicacy of entering upon such subjects, and thus was my 
mouth stopped. At last I grew up too big for the school, and was not 
to be managed by two old maids, and I presume it was at their repre- 
sentations that I was at last honoured by a visit from an old housekeeper, 
a woman above fifty, whom I never saw before. I ventured to put the 
forbidden questions to her, and she replied that I had neither father or 
mother, that they were both dead, and that I was educated by the kind- 
ness of a great lady, whose dependents they had been, and that the great 
mae | would call and see me perhaps, or if she did not, would send for me 
and do something for me. Well, about four years ago (I was then 
twelve years old, | was told, but my idea is that I am older than they 
say), I was sent for by Lady R——, and at first | was dressed in a 
turban and red fan and sat on the floor. I was told that I was to be 
her page, aud I liked it very much, as I did nothing but run messages 
and read books, which I was very fond of; and Lady R took some 
pains with me; but as I grew bigger, so did I fall off from my high 
estate, and by degrees descended from the drawing-room to the kitchen. 
My finery was not renewed; at first I had a plain suit and did my 
work under the footman, and two years ago, when the footman was sent 
away, rather than be under the pt bn of another, I volunteered to do the 
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which I have done ever since, and now receive high and wear 
sugar-loaf buttons, as you perceive. Now, Miss Valerie, that’s all that 
I know of myself ; but I suspect that Lady R knows more; still it may 
be that what the old woman told me was correct, and that I was the 
child of one of her favourite dependents, and was educated by her in the 
manner that I was, for you know how many odd things she does.” 

«‘ What is your other name, Lionel ?” 

“ Bedingfield, I am told, is my name,” replied he. 

“ Have you ever spoken to Lady R——,” inquired I, “relative to your 

nts?” - 

“T once did; but she said tiat they were Sir Richard’s people, not 
hers (that is, her father’s, the late baronet’s), and that she knew no- 
thing about them, except that my father was a steward or bailiff to him 
in the country, and that he had left directions that she should do some- 
thing for me. Her ladyship did not appear to be inclined to talk about 
them much, and sent me away as soon as she had told me what I now 
repeat to you; however, I have found out something since that— 
but there’s her ladyship’s knock” —so saying, Liouel vanished. 

Soon after her ladyship's return, Madame Gironac, who had called upon 
me two or three times, was announced. I went out of the room, and 
when I met her in the dining-parlour, she told me that she had brought 
gome of her imitations of flowers on wax, to show them to her ladyship, 
] immediately went up, and asked Lady R if she would like to see 
them, to which proposal she assented. When Madame Gironac dis- 
played her performances, which were very natural and beautiful, her lady- 
ship was delighted, and purchased several of them, after which I again 
went down stairs, and had a long conversation with my warm-hearted 
little friend. 

“T don't like this situation of yours, mademoiselle,” said she, “ nor 
does my husband. Now I was thinking, Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf, 
that it would not be a bad plan if you were to learn how to make those 
flowers. I will teach you for nothing; and I will teach you what I 
never teach to my pupils, which is how to prepare the wax, and a great 
many other little secrets which are worth knowing.” 

“T shall be very glad to learn, my dear madame,” replied I, “ but I can 
afford to pay you for your time and trouble, and must insist upon doing 
so ; if not, I will not be your pupil.” 

“ Well, well, we must not quarrel about that. I know that no one 
likes to be under an obligation, especially one like you—but learn you 
must—so let us arrange for the lessons.” 

I did so; and from that day until I quitted Lady R——, I applied 
~ rm so assiduously to the art, that, with the unreserved communications 
of Madame Gironac, I became a proficient, and could equal her own 

rformances— Madame Gironac declared that I excelled her, because I 

ad more taste—but to return. 

“ After I had parted with Madame Gironac, I went up-stairs, and 
found Lady R—— sitting at the table, looking at the purchases she 
had made. . 

“My dear Valerie,” cried she, “ you don’t know how you have 
obliged me by introducing that little woman and her flowers. Whata 
delightful and elegant employment for a heroine to undertake—so lady- 
like. Ihave determined that mine shall support herself by imitating 
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flowers in wax. I am just at the point of placing her in embarrassed 

circumstances, and did not well know how she was to gain her livelihood, 

but, thanks to you, that is selected, and in a most charming and satis. 
-manner. It is so hard to associate poverty with clean hands.” 

About a fortnight afterwards, after some other conversation, Lady 
R—— said, 

“ dear Valerie, I have a surprise for you, the season is nearly over, 
and, a is more important, my third volume will be complete in a fort- 
night. Last night as | was wooing Somnus in vain, an idea came into 
my head. I proposed going to pass the Autumn at Brighton, as you 
know, but last night I made up my mind that we would go over the 
water; but whether it is to be Havre, or Dieppe, or Paris, or anywhere 
else I cannot say, but certainly La Belle France. How do you like the 
idea ; I thmk of making a sort of sentimental journey. We will seek 
adventures. Shall we go like Rosamond and Celia? I with ‘gallant curtal 
axe,’ dressed as a youth. Shall we be mad, Valerie? What say you?” 

I hardly knew what to say, Lady R appeared to have a most 
unusual freak in her head, and to be a little more odd than usual. Now 
I had no wish to go to France, as I might fall in with people whom I did 
not wish to see; and moreover, from what | had heard of her ladyship’s 
adventures in Italy, I was convinced that she was one of many, I may 
say, who fancy that they may do as they please out of their own country, 
and I certainly did not wish to figure in her train; I therefore replied. 

“I know my own country well, Lady R , and there cannot bea 
less eligible one for a masquerade. We should meet with too many dés- 
agrémens, if unprotected by male society, and our journey would be any 
thing but sentimental. But if you do go to France, does Lionel accom- 
pany you?” 

“ Well, I donot know, but I should like him to learn the language, I 
think I shall take him. He is a clever boy.” 

“Very,” replied I; “ where did you pick him up?” 

“He is a son of my late father’s—-(‘a son of—’ exclaimed I)— 
tenant, or something I was going to say,” continued Lady R , colour- 
ing ; ‘“‘but I could not recollect exactly what the man was. Bailiff, I 
think. I know nothing about his father, but he was recommended to me 
by Sir Richard before he died.” 

“‘ Recommended as a servant ?”’ replied I; “ he appears to me to be too 

for so menial a position.” 

“Thave made him above his position, Valerie; not that he was recom- 
mended as a servant, but recommended to my care. Perhaps some day 
I may be able to do more for him. You know that we are to go to Lady 
G——’s ball to-night. It will be a very brilliant affair. She gives but 
one during the season, and she always does the thing in good style. Bless 
me, how late it is. The carriage will be round in two minutes ; I’ve a 
round of visits to pay.” 

“ Will you excuse me. I have promised to take a lesson of Madame 
Gironac.” 

“ Very true; then I must enter upon my melancholy task alone. What 
ean be so absurd as a rational and immortal soul going about distributing 
pasteboard !” 

We went to Lady G——’s ball, which was ve splendid. I had been 
dancing, for although I was not considered proba ly good enough among 
the young aristocrats to be made a partner for life, as a partner in a waltz 
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or quadrille I was rather in request, forthe odium of governess had not yet 
been attached to my name, having never figured in that capacity in the 
metropolis, where I was unknown. I had but a short time taken 
my seat by Lady R——, when the latter sprung off in a great hurry, 

what I could not tell, and her place was immediately occupied by a 
lady, who I immediately recognised as a Lady M , who had, with her 
daughters, composed a portion of the company at Madame Bathurst’s 
country seat. 

“Have you forgotten me, Mademoiselle de Chateneuf ?” said Lady 
M——, extending her hand. 

“No, my lady, I am glad to see you looking so well. I hope your 
daughters are also quite well ?” 

“Thank you; they look very well in the evening, but rather pale in 
the morning. It is a terrible thing a London season, very trying to the 
constitution, but what can we do? we must be out and be seen every 
where, or we lose caste—so many balls and parties every night. The fact 
is, that if girls are not married during the three first seasons after they 
come out, their chance is almost hopeless, for all the freshness and charm 
of youth, which is so appetising to the other sex, is almost gone. No con- 
stitution can withstand the fatigue. I’ve often compared our young ladies 
to the carriage horses—they are both worked to death during the season, 
and then turned out to grass in the country to recover themselves, and 
come up fresh for the next winter. It —_ is a horrible life, but girls 
must be got off. I wish mine were, for what with fatigue and anxiety I’m 
worn to ashadow. Come, Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf, let us go into the 
nextroom. It is cooler, and we shall be more quiet; take my arm, per- 
haps we shall meet the girls.” 

I accepted her ladyship’s invitation, and we went into the next room, 
and took a seat upon a sofa in a recess. 

“Here we can talk without being overheard,” said Lady M ; “and 
now, my dear young lady, I know that you have left Madame Bathurst, 
but why I do not know. Is it asecret ?” 

“No, my lady; when Caroline went away I was of no further use, and 
therefore 1 did not wish to remain. You may perhaps know that I went 
to Madame Bathurst’s on a visit, and that an unforeseen change of circum- 
stances induced me to remain for some time as instructress to her niece.” 

“T heard something of that sort, a kind of friendly arrangement, at 
which Madame Bathurst had good cause to be content. I’m sure I should 
have been, had I been so fortunate; and now you are residing with Lady 
R——, may I inquire, without presuming too much, in what capacity 
you are with Lady R——.” 

“T went there as an amanuensis, but I have never, written a line. Lady 
R—— is pleased to consider me as a companion, and [ must say that she 
has behaved to me with great kindness and consideration.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” replied Lady M ; “but still it appears to 
me (excuse the liberty I take, or ascribe it to a feeling of good will), that 
your position with Lady R is not quite what those who have an in- 
terest in you would wish. Every one knows how odd she is, to say the 
least of it, and you may not be perhaps aware, that occasionally her 
tongue outruns her discretion. In your presence she of course is on her 
guard, for she is really good-natured, and would not willingly offend any 
one or hurt their feelings, but when led away by her desire to shine in 
Company, she is very indiscreet. I have been told that at Mrs. W——'’s 
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dinner-party the other day, to which you were not invited, on your name 
being brought up, she called you her charming model, I think was the 
phrase ; and on an explanation being demanded of the term, she said that 
you stood for her heroines, putting yourself in postures and positions 
while she drew from nature, as she termed it; and that, moreover, on 
being complimented on the idea, and some of the young men offering, or 
rather intimating, that they would be delighted to stand or kneel at your 
feet, as the hero of the tale, she replied that she had no occasion for their 
services, as she had a page or footman, I forget which, who did that por- 
tion of the work. Surely this cannot be true, my dear Mademoiselle 
de Chatenceuf?” 

Oh! how my blood boiled when I heard this. 

How far it was true, the reader already knows; but the manner in 
which it was conveyed by Lady M——, quite horrified me. 1 coloured 
up to the temples, and replied, 

“ Lady M——,, that Lady R has very often, when I have been 
sitting, and she has been writing, told me that she was taking me as a 
model for her heroine, is very true, but I have considered it as a 
whim of hers, knowing how very eccentric she is. I little thought 
from my having good-naturedly yielded to her caprice, that I should 
have been so mortified as I have been by what you have communicated 
tome. ‘That she must have been indiscreet, is certain, for it was known 
only to herself and to me.” 

“ And the footman.” 

‘Footman, my lady ? There is a boy—a sort of page there.” 

“‘ Exactly ; a lad of fifteen or sixteen, a precocious, pert boy, who is 
much indulged by Lady R , and if report says true, is nearer related 
to her than she is willing to acknowledge. Did you never observe that 
there is a strong likeness ?”’ 

‘* Good heavens, my lady, you surprise me.” 

‘* And, I fear, have also annoyed you ; but,” continued Lady M ; 
laying her hand on mine, “ I thought it kinder to let you know your 
mcgy position than to sneer and ridicule, as others do, behind your 

ack. This is asad world in one respect ; if there is any scandal or 
false report spread against us, it is known to every one but ourselves. 
We cannot find, but rarely, a friend who is so really our friend as to tell 
us of it. The poison is allowed to circulate without the power being 
given to us of applying an antidote—so hollow is friendship in this world. 
My dear mademoiselle, I have done otherwise; whether you thank me for 
it or not, I cannot tell; perhaps not, for those who communicate un- 
pleasant intelligence, are seldom looked kindly upon.” 

“ Lady M——,” replied I, “I do thank you most heartily. I do 
consider that you have acted a friendly part. That I have been dread- 
fully shocked and mortified, I admit,” continued I, wiping away the tears 
that forced their passage ; “ but I shall not give an opportunity for future 
unjust insinuations or remarks, as I have made up my mind that I shall 
leave Lady R as soon as possible.” 

“ My dear mademoiselle, I did not venture to make you acquainted 
with what I knew would, to a person of your sensitive mind, be the cause 
of your quitting the protection of Lady R without having consi- 
dered whether an equivalent could not be offered to you ; and I am happy 
to say that I can offer you a home, and I trust comfort and considera- 
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tion, if you will accept of them. The fact is, that had I known that 
you had any idea of quitting Madame Bathurst, I should have made the 
offer then—now I do so with all sincerity,—but at present you are 
agitated and annoyed, and I will say no more. If I send the carriage 
for you to-morrow at two o'clock, will you do me the favour to come and 
seeme. I would call upon you, but of course the presence of Lady 
R—— would be a check to our free converse. Say, my dear, will you 
come ?” 

I replied in the affirmative, and Lady M—— then rose, and giving me 
her arm, we walked back to the bench which I had left, where I found 
Lady R in a hot dispute with a member of parliament. I sat down 
by her unnoticed, and Lady M—— having smiled an adieu, I was left 
to my own reflections, which were any thing but agreeable. My head 
wehed dreadfully, and I looked so ill that Lady R——’s warm antagonist 

rceived it, and pointed it out to her, saying, 

“ Your protégee is not well, I fear, Lady R——.’ 

I replied to Lady R——, “ that I had a violent headache, and wished 
to go home if it were possible.” 

She immediately consented, and showed great concern. As soon as we 
were home, I aoc hasille say, that I hastened to my room. 

I sat down and pressed my forehead with my hands, my knowledge of 
the world was increasing too fast. I began to hate it—hate men, and 
women even more than men. What lessons had I learnt within the last 
year. First Madame d’Albret, then Madame Bathurst, and now Lad 

——. Wasthere no such thing as friendship in the world—no woes 4 
thing as generosity? In my excited state it appeared to me that there 
was not. All was false and hollow. Self was the idol of mankind, and 
all worshipped at its altar. After a time I became more composed, I 
thought of little Madame Gironac, and the recollection of her disinte- 
rested kindness, put me in a better frame of mind. Mortified as I was, I 
could not help feeling that it was only the vanity of Lady R and 
her desire to shine, to which I had been made a sacrifice, and that she 
had no intention of wounding my feelings. Still, to remain with her 
after what had been told me by Lady M was impossible. And then 
I reflected upon what steps I should take. I did not like to tell Lady 
R—— the real grounds of my leaving her. I thought it would be pru- 
dent to make some excuse and to part good friends. At last it 
occurred to me, that her intention of going to France would be a good 
excuse. I could tell her that | was afraid of meeting my relatives. 
Having decided upon this point, I then canvassed the words of Lady 
M——. What couldshe offer me in her house? She had three daugh- 
ters, but they were all out, as the phrase is, and their education supposed 
to becompleted. This was a mystery that I could not solve, and I was 
obliged to give up thinking about it, and at last I fell asleep. The next 
morning I woke up, jaded in mind, and with a bad headache, but I 
dressed and went down to breakfast. Lady R asked after my health, 
and then said, 

“T observed you talking very confidentially with Lady M I was 
not aware that you knew her. Between ourselves, Valerie, she is one 


of my models.” 
“ Indeed,” replied I, “I do not think that her ladyship is aware of 


the honour conferred upon her.” 
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“ Very likely not, but im the last work she was po ed to the life, 
Lady M—— is a schemer, always plotting ; her great object now is to 
get we three daughters well alte vt 

“« | believe most mothers wish that, Lady R——.” 

«| t it, and perhaps manceuvre as much, but with more skill 
than sy on for every one sees the game that she is playing, and the 
consequence is, that the young men shy off, which they probably would 
not if she were quiet, for they are really clever, unaffected, and natural 

very obliging, and without any pride ; but how came you to be so 
intimate with Lady M 2” 

“Lady M—-— and her eldest daughter were staying for some time 
with Madame Bathurst in the country when I was there.” 

«¢ Oh, | understand, that accounts for it.” 

“Tam going to call upon Lady M——, if she sends her carriage for 
me,” replied I. “She told me that she would if she could at two 
o'clock. She has proposed my paying her a visit; I presume it will be 
after she leaves town.” 

“But that you will not be able to do, Valerie ; you forget our trip to 
France.” 

“] did not think that you were serious,” replied I; “you mentioned 
it as the resolution of a night, and I did not know that you might not 
think differently upon further consideration.” 

“Oh no, my resolutions are hastily formed, but not often given up. 
Go to Paris we certainly shall.” 

“If you are determined upon going, Lady R 
cannot accompany you.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed her ladyship, in surprise, “may I ask why 
not ?” 

“Simply because I might meet those whom I am most anxious to 
avoid ; there is a portion of my history that you are not acquainted with, 
Lady R » which I will now make known to you.” 

I then told her as much as I thought necessary relative to my parents, 
and stated my determination not to run the risk of meeting them. Lady 
R argued, persuaded, coaxed, and scolded, but it was all in vain ; at 
last she became seriously angry, and left the room. Lionel soon after- 
wards made his appearance, and said to me, in his usual familiar way, 

“What's the matter, Miss Valerie? The governess is in a rage about 
something ; she gave me a box on the ear.” 

“‘] suppose you deserved it, Lionel,” replied I. 

“ Well, there may be a difference of opinion about that,” replied the 
boy. “She went on scolding me at such a rate that I was quite asto- 
nished, and all about nothing. She blew up cook—didn’t she—blew her 
half up the chimney—and then she was at me again. At last I could 
bear it no longer, and I said, ‘ Don’t flare up, my lady.’ 

“Don’t my lady me,’ cried she, ‘ or I'll box your ears.’ 

“ Well, then, as she is always angry if you call her my lady, I thought 
she was angry with me for the same reason, so I said, ‘ Sempronia, keep 
your temper, —and didn’t I get a box on the ear.” 

I could not help laughing at this recital of his cool impudence, the 
more so as he narrated it with such an air of injured innocence. 
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«Indeed, Lionel,” said I, at last, “you well deserved the box on the 
ear. If you ever quit the service of Lady R , you will find that you 
must behave with proper respect to those above you ; if not, you will 
pot remain an hour in any other house, Lady R is very odd and 
very good-tempered, and permits more liberties than any other person 
would. I will, however, tell you why Lady R—— is displeased, it is 
because she wishes me to go to France with her and I have refused.” 

“Then you are going to leave us,” inquired Lionel, mournfully. 

«| suppose so,” replied I. 

“Then | shall go too,” said the boy, “I’m tired of it.” 

“ But why should you go, Lionel? You may not find another situation 
half so comfortable.” 

“JT shall not seek one. I have only stayed here with the hope that I 
may find out from her ladyship who and what my parents were, and she 
will not tell me. I shall live by my wits, never fear; ‘the world’s my 
oyster,’ as Shakspeare says, and I think I've wit enough to open it.” 

I had not forgotten the observations of Lady M relative to Lionel, 
and what the lad now said made me surmise that there was some mystery, 
and, on examination of his countenance, there was a family likeness to 
Lady R I also called to mind her unwillingness to enter upon the 
subject when I brought it up. 

“But, Lionel,” said 1, after a pause, “ what is it that makes you sup- 
pose that Lady R conceals who were your parents—when we last 
talked on the subject you said you had found out something —she told me 
that your father was a bailiff or steward to Sir Richard.” 

“ Which I have proved to be false. She told me that my father was 
Sir Richard’s butler ; that I have also discovered to be false, for one 
day the old housekeeper, who called upon me at school, came here, and 
was closeted with Lady R for half-an-hour. When she went away, 
Icalled a hackney-coach for her, and getting behind it went home with 
her to her lodgings. When I found out where she lived, I hastened 
back immediately that I might not be missed, intending to have made a 
call upon her. The next day Lady R gave ine a letter to put in 
the twopenny-post ; it was directed to a Mrs. Green, to the very house 
where the hackney-coach had stopped, so I knew it was for the old house- 
keeper. Instead of putting the letter in the post, 1 kept it till the even- 
ing and then took it myself. 

“¢ Mrs, Green,’ said I, for I found her at home with another old 
woman, sitting over their tea, ‘I have brought you a letter from Lady 
R——.’ This is about a year ago, Miss Valerie. 

‘‘* Mercy on me,’ said she, ‘how strange that Lady R-— should 
send you here.’ . 

“* Not strange that she should send a letter by a servant,’ said I, ‘ only 
strange that I should be a servant.’ 

“Tsaid this, Miss Valerie, as a random throw, just to see what 
answer she would make. 

“* Why, who has been telling’you any thing ? said she, looking at me 
through her spectacles. 

“* Ah, replied I, ‘ that’s what I must keep to myself, for I’m under a 
promise of secrecy.’ 

“Mercy on me, it couldn’t be—no, that’s impossible,’ muttered the 
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old woman, as she opened the letter and took out a bank-note, which she 
crumpled up in her hand. She then commenced reading the letter; | 
walked a little way from her, and stood between her and the window, 
Every now and then she held the letter up to the candle, and when the 
light was strong upon it, I could read a line from where I stood, for | 
have been used to her ladyship’s writing, as you know. One line I read 
was, ‘remains still at Culverwould Hall ;’ another was, ‘the only person 
now left in Essex.’ I also saw the words ‘secrecy’ and ‘ignorant’ at the 
bottom of the page. The old woman finished the letter at last, but it 
took her a good while to get through it. 

“< Well,’ says she, ‘have you any thing more to say ?’ 

‘< « No,’ says I; ‘you are well eee for your secrecy, Mrs. Green.’ 

“¢ What do you mean ”’ said she. 

“Oh, I’m not quite so ignorant as you suppose,’ replied I. 

“ ¢ Tynorant,’ said she, confused, ‘ignorant of what (’ 

‘¢* When were you last in Essex ?’ said I. 

“¢ When, why ? what’s that to you, you impudent boy ?” 

“* Nay, then, I'll put another question to you. How long is it since 

ou were at Culverwould Hall ? 

“¢Culverwould Hall! What do you know about Culverwould Hall ? the 
boy’s mad, I believe ; go away, you've done your message ; if you don’t 
rl tell her ladyship.’ 

“< Certainly, Mrs. Green,’ said I, ‘I wish you a good night.’ 

“T left the room, slamming the door, but not allowing the catch to fall 
in, so that I held it a little ajar, and then I heard Mrs. Green say to the 
other woman, 

“«¢ Somebody’s been with that boy ; I wonder who it can be? He's 
put me in such a flurry. Well, these things will out.’ 

“¢ Yes, yes, it’s like murder,’ replied the other ; ‘not that I know 
what it’s all about, only I see there’s a secret—perhaps you'll tell me, Mrs. 
Green ? , 

“ ¢ AIT dare tell you i)\that there is a secret,’ replied Mrs. Green, ‘and 
the boy has got an inkling of it somehow or another. I must see my 
lady—no, I had better not,’ added she ; ‘for she is so queer that she'll 
swear that I've told him. Now there’s only one besides myself and 
her ladyship who knows any thing, and I'll swear that he could not have 
been with the boy, for he’s bedridden. I’m all of a puzzle, and that's 
the truth. What a wind there is; why the boy has left the door open. 
Boys never shut doors.’ 

“ Mrs. Green got up and slammed the door to, and I walked off; and 
now, Miss Valerie, that's all that I know of the matter; but why I 
should be sent to a good school and wear pepper and salt, and to be taken 
away to be made first a page and now a footman [ can’t tell ; but you 
must acknowledge that there is some mystery, after what I have told 

ou.” 

“ It certainly is strange, Lionel,” replied I, “but my advice is that 
— remain patiently till you can find it out, which by leaving Lady 
you are not likely to do.” 

“TI don't know that, Miss Valerie; let me get down to Culverwould 
Hall, and I think I would find out something, or my wits were given me 
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to no purpose. But I hear her ladyship coming up-stairs, so good-by, 
Miss Valerie.” 

And Lionel made a hasty retreat. 

Lady R slowly ascended the stairs and came into the room. Her 
violence had been exhausted, but she looked sullen and moody, and I 
could hardly recognise her, for I must do her the justice to say that I had 
never before seen her out of temper. She sat down in her chair, and J 
asked her whether I should bring her her writing-materials. 

“ A pretty state I amin to write,” replied she, leaning her elbows on 
the table, and pressing her hands to her eyes. ‘ You don't know what a 
rage I have been in, and how I have been venting it upon innocent 
people. I struck that poor boy—shame on me! Alas! I was born with 
violent passions, and they have been my curse through life. I had hoped 
that years had somewhat subdued them, but they will occasionally master 
me. What would I not give to have had your placid temper, Valerie. 
How much unhappiness I should have been spared. How much error 
should I have avoided. I was going to say how much crime.” 

Lady R was evidently more talking to herself than to me when 
she said the last words, and I therefore made no reply. A silence of 
more than a quarter of an hour followed, which was broken by Lionel 
coming in and announcing the carriage of Lady M : 

“ That woman is the cause of all this,’’ said Lady R——, “I’m sure 
that she is. Pray do not wait, Valerie. Go and see her. I shall be 
better company fe you come back.” 

I made no reply, but left the room, and putting on my bonnet, was 
driven to Lady M ’s. She received me with great cordiality, and so 
did her daughters, who were in the room; but they were dismissed by 
their mother, who then said, “ 1 told you last night, my dear Mademoiselle 
de Chatenceuf, that I wished you to reside with me. You may say in 
what capacity, and I ackiiowledge that I hardly know what answer to 

ive. Not as governess, certainly, for I consider it an odious position, 
and one that I could not offer-you—indeed, my girls do not require teach- 
ing, as they have finished their studies—in only one thing you could be 
of advantage to them in that respect, which is in music and singing. 
But I wish you to come as their companion, as I am convinced that they 
will gain much by your so doing. I wish you, therefore, to be consi- 
dered by others as a visitor at the house, et at the same time I must 
insist that from the advantages my girls will derive from your assisting 
them in music and singing, you will accept the same salary per annum 
which you have from Lady R - Do you understand me, I wish you 
to remain with me, not as a model after the idea of Lady R-—, but 
asa model for my girls to take pattern by. I shall leave it to yourself 
to act as you please. I am sure my girls like you already, and will 
like you better. I do not think that I can say more, except that I trust 
you will not refuse my offer.” 

There was a delicacy and kindness in this proposal on the part of 
Lady M which I felt gratefully ; but it appeared to me that after all 
it was only an excuse to offer me an asylum without any remuneration on 
my part, and I stated my feeling on that point. 

“Do not think so,” replied Lady M . “] avoided saying so because 
I would not have you styled a music-mistress; but on that one point 
alone you will more than earn your salary, as I will prove to you by 
Oct.—vVoL. LXXVIII. NO. CCCX. L 

















































Valerie. 
you the annual payments to professors for lessons; but you will 


for me. 
On my return I found Lady R—— seated where I had left her. 


“ Well,” said she, ‘so you have had your audience, but I have no doubt 
but that you were most graciously received. Oh! I know the woman, and I 
have been ing upon it during your absence, and I have discovered 
wants for; but this she has not mentioned, not even hinted 
at. She eas, but when once in her house you will submit to 
it, rather than be again in search of a home.” 

“T really donot know what you mean, Lady R-——,” said I. 

“Has not Lady M——~ asked you to come as a visitor without specify- 
ing any particular employment (” 
ne No, she has not. "She 1 has proposed my staying in the house to give 
lessons to her daughters in music, and to be their companion, but there is 
nothing stated as to a fixed residence with her.” 

¢ Wall, Valerie, I know that I am odd, but you will soon find out 
whether you have gained by the change.” 

“Lady R——, | reall do not consider you should be so sarcastic or 
unkind towards me. I do not like to go to France with you for reasons 
which I have fully explained, at the expense of disclosing family affairs, 
which I had much rather have not mentioned. You‘leave me by myself, 
and I must seek protection somewhere. It is kindly offered by Lady 
M——, and in my unfortunate position I have not to choose. Be just 
and be generous.” 

“ Well, well, I will,” said Lady R——, the tears starting in her eyes; 
“but you do not know how much I am annoyed at your leaving me. I 
had hoped, with all my faults, that I had created in you a feeling of at- 
tachment to me, knows that I have tried. you knew all my 
history, Valerie, you would not be surprised at my being strange. That 
occurred when I was of your age which would have driven some people 
to despair or suicide. As it is, it has alienated me from all my relations, 
not that Ihayvemany. My brother I never see or hear from, and have 
not for years. I have refused all his invitations to go down to see him, 
and he is now offended with me; but there are causes for it, and years 
cannot wipe away the memory of what did occur.” 

“T assure you, Lady R——, I have been very sensible of your kind- 
ness to me,” ied I, “and shall always remember it with gratitude; 
and if you think I have no regard for you, you are mistaken ; but the 
subject has become painful, pray let us say no more.” 

Well, eer be it so, perhaps it is the wisest plan—” 

o change conversation, I said. “Is not your brother the pre- 
sent baronet ?” . 4 


“In Essex, at Culverwould Hall, the seat of all my misfortunes.” 
I started a little at the mention of the place, as it was the one which 
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reader may remember was spoken of by Lionel. I then turned the 
ion to other matters, and by dinner-time Lady R—— had re- 
covered herself and was as amiable as ever. 
From that day until + acai set off for Paris, there was not a 
word said relative to Lady M—-—. She was kind and polite but not so 
warm and friendly as she had been before, and in her subdued bearing 
towards me was more agreeable. Her time was now employed in making 
ions for her tour. Lionel was the only one who was to accom- 
pany her except her own maid. At last she fixed the day of her depar- 
ture, and I wrote to Lady M——, whoreturned an answer that it suited 
her exactly, as she would go in the country the day after. The evening 
before Lady R was to start was ay gon I felt great 
sorrow at our separation, more than I could have imagined; but when 
you have been associated with a person who is good-tempered and kind, 
you soon feel more for them than you would suppose, until you are about 
to quit them. Lady R—— was very much disspirited, and said to me, 
“ Valerie, I have a presentiment that we never shall meet again, and yet 
Iam any thing but superstitious. I can truly say that you are the only 
person to whom I have felt real attachment since my youth, and I feel 
more than I can describe. Something whispers to me, ‘ Do not go to 
France,’ and yet something impels me to go. Valerie, if I do come back 
I trust that you will consider my house your home, if at any time you 
cannot place yourself more to your satisfaction ; I will not say more, as 
I know that I am not exactly a loveable person, and my ways are odd; 
but do pray look upon me as your sincere fiend, who will always oe ready 
to serve you. I have to thank you for a few happy months, and that is 
saying much. God bless you, my dear Valerie.” 
I was moved to tears by what Lady R—— said, and I thanked her 
with a faltering voice. 
“Come now,” said she, “I shall be off too early in the morning to see 
you, let us take our farewell.” 
Lady R put a small packet into my hand, kissed me on the fore- 
head, and then hastened up to her own room. 
' That people love change is certain, but still there is a mournfulness 
connected with it, even in a change of residence, the packing up, the litter 
attending it, the corded trunks and packages, give a didsion appearance to 
the house itself. To me it was peculiarly distressing ; I had changed so 
often within the last year, and had such a precarious footing wherever I 
went, I felt myself to be the sport of fortune, and a football to the whims 
and caprices of others. I wasitting in my bed-room, my trunks packed 
but not yet closed down, thinking of Lady ’s last conversation, and 
very triste. The packet was lying on the table before me, unopened, 
when I was roused by a aie at the door. I thought it was Lady 
R——’s maid, and I said *‘ Come in.” 
The door opened, and Lionel made his appearance. 
“Is it you, Lionel, what do you want?” 
“I knew that you were up, and I recollected as we leave before 
_ do, to-morrow, that you would have no one to cord your luggage, so 
thought I would come up and do it for you to-night, Miss Valerie, if it 
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is ready.” 
“ Thank you, Lionel, it is very considerate of you. I will lock the 
trunks up, and you can cord them — 
he 
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. - ‘Lionel took out the trunks and corded them in the passage. When he 
had finished he said to me, Biel ii «- 4 
“Good by, Miss Valerie. You will see me again very soon. 


“ See you very soon, Lionel, I am afraid there is no chance of that, for 


Lionel, it would be foolish for you to give up such a 
sisantion” You have such aie eagesl twenty waa. ayear, is it ge 

“ Yes, Miss Valerie, I should not get half that in another situation, but 
that is one reason why I am going to leave. Why should. she give me 
twenty pounds a . Imust find out why, and find out I will; as I said 
to you before. She d don't give me twenty pounds for my ee although 
she — ive you a great deal more, and yet not pay you half enough.” 

« Well, Fional, I think you have been here long enough. It is too late 
to set up to pay compliments. Fare you well.” , 

I shut my door upon him gently, and then went to bed. As usual 
after excitement, I slept long and soundly. When I awoke the next morn- 
ing I found it was broad day, and nearly ten o'clock. I rang the bell and 
it was answered by the cook, who told me that she and I were the only 
people in the house. I rose, and as I passed by my table, I perceived 
another package lying by the side of the one which Lady R had 
given me. It was addressed to me and I opened it. It contained 2 
miniature of Lady R when she was about my age, and very beauti- 
ful she must have been. It was labelled ‘ Sempronia at eighteen. 
Keep it for my sake, dear Valerie, and do not open the paper accompany- 
ing it until you have my permission, or you hear of my being no more.” 

I laid the miniature down and opened the first packet given me by 
lady R——. It contained bank notes to the amount of one hundred 
pounds, nearly double the salary due to me. The contents of both these 
packets only made me feel more melancholy, and | sighed heavily as I put 
them in my dressing-case ; but time ran on, and | had agreed to be at 
Lady M——’s at one o'clock, when the carriage would be sent for me. 
I therefore hastened my toilet, closed the remainder of my luggage, and 
went down to the breakfast which the cook had prepared for me. While 
I was at breakfast, a letter was brought by the post. It had been directed 
to Madame Bathurst, and was redirected to Lady R——’s address. It 
was from Madame Paon, and as follows :— 











“ My DEAR MADEMOISELLE DE CHATENEUF,— 

“As I take it for granted that you do not see the French papers, I 
write to tell you that your predictions relative to Monsieur G——, have 
all proved correct. month after the marriage, he neglected Madame, 
and spent his whole time at the gaming-table, only returning home to 
‘ obtain fresh supplies from her. These were at last refused, and in his 
rage he struck her. A suit for separation of person and property was 
brought into court last week, and terminated in favour of Madame 
@Albret, who retains all her fortune and is rid of a monster. She came 
to me yesterday morning, and showed me the letter which you had written 
to her, asking me whether I did not correspond with you, and whether I 
thought, that after her conduct you could be prevail upon to return to 
her. Of course I could not give any opinion, but I am convinced that if 
you only say that you forgive her, that she will write to you and make the 
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request. I really do not well see how you can do otherwise, after the - 
letter which you wrote to her, but of course you will decide for yourself, 
1 trust, Mademoiselle, you will favour me with a speedy answer, as 
Madame d’Albret is here every day, and is evidently very impatient. - 
De “T am, my dear Mademoiselle, yours, 
gine este “Emite Paon. 
; “ Née Mercé,” 


To this‘ letter I sent the following reply by that day's post :— 


“My pEAR Mapame Paon, | 
“That I sincerely forgive Madame d’Albret is true; I do so from my 
heart: but although I forgive her, I cannot listen to any proposals to re- 
sume the position I once held. _Recollect that she has driven all over 
Paris, and accused me among all her friends of ingratitude and slander. 
How then, after having been discarded for such conduct, could I again 
make my appearance in her company. Either I have done as she has 
and if so am unworthy of her patronage, or I have not done so 
and therefore have been cruelly used: made to feel my dependence in the 
bitterest way, having been dismissed and thrown upon the world with loss 
of character. Could I ever feel secure or comfortable with her after such 
injustice? or could [she feel at her ease on again presenting one as her 
protégee whom she had so ill-treated ? .would she not have to blush every 
time that she met with any of our former mutual friends and acquaintances? 
It would be a series of humiliations to us both. Assure her of my forgive- 
ness and good-will, and my wishes for her happiness ; but to return to her 
is impossible. I would rather starve. If she knew what I have suffered 
in consequence of her hasty conduct towards me, she would pity me more 
than she may do now; but what is done is done. There is no remedy for 
it. Adieu, Madame Paon. Many thanks for your kindness to one so 
fallen as I am. 
* Yours truly and sincerely, 
“ VALERIE.” 


I wrote the above under great depression of spirits, and it was with a 
heavy heart that I afterwards alighted at Lady M——’s residence in St. 
James’s Square. If smiles, however, and cordial congratulations, and 
shakes of the hand could have consoled me, they were not wanting on the 
part of Lady M—— and her daughters. I was shown all the rooms below, 
then Lady M——’s room, the young ladies’ rooms, and Jastly my 
own, and was truly glad when I was at last left alone to unpack and 
arrange my things. The room allotted to me was vo comfortable and 
better furnished than those in which the young ladies slept, and as far as 
appearances went, I was in all respects treated as a visitor and not as @ 
governess. The maid who attended me was very civil, and as she assisted 
and laid my dresses in the wardrobe, made no attempt to be familiar. I 
ought to have informed the reader, that Lady M was a widow, Lord 
M—— having died about two years before. Her eldest son, the present 
Lord M , was on the continent. Dinner was announced; there were 
ve two visitors, and I was treated as one of the company. In fact, 
n 
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ing could be more gratifying than the manner in which I was treated. 
the evening, I played and sang. The young ladies did the same ; their 
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iain nel Rey vented eeentn ss Sat enere: and I per- 
ceived that I could be useful. , 

Lady M—— asked me, when we were not overheard, “ what I thought 


of her daughters’ singing?” 

I told her . 

“ It isi to doubt the truth of what you say, my dear Made- 
moiselle de Chatencuf, after having heard your performance. I knew 
that you were considered a good performer, but I had no idea of the per. 
fection which you have arrived at,” 

“ If your daughters are really fond of music they would soon do as well, 
my lady,”’ replied I. 

% rw ible,” exclaimed her ladyship; “ but still — gain some- | 
thing listening to you. You look fatigued. you wish to go 
to bed? Augusta will go <e you.” 

“I have a nervous head:che,” replied I, “ and I will accept your lady- 
ship’s rere 98 pam 

Augusta, the eldest daughter, lighted a chamber-candle, and went up 
with me into my room. After a little conversation, she wished me good 
night, and thus passed the first day in St. James’s Square. 



































THE PORTFOLIO. 
No. V. 
So much as from occasions you may glean.— Hamlet. 


MORAL AND MATERIAL MECHANISM, 


Frew oe travellers have been at Portsmouth without going to 
see the celebrated machine for making blocks, generally considered one of 
the most curious and efficient inventions of mechanical genius. To this 
formative—we had almost said this creative engine—is committed a rough, 
lump of wood for the purpose of receiving its block education. 
To its inherent qualities and molinnien to its yielding malleability, or its 
stubborn nodosities, not the smallest attention is paid ; its iron Alma 
Mater takes it in hand, and with the grain or against the grain, it is 
punched, and compressed, and shorn, and subjected to compulsory mani- 
ions, until it assumes the rude semblance of a block. This is its 
educational dittle go. In the next stage it suffers various borings and 
irillings ; a revolving wheel is fixed in its centre, by which it affords faci- 
lity for raising or lowering weights; and finally, it receives a certain de- 
gree of external polish. This is its collegiate great go. It is now quali- 
to take its degree, for it is a — block; and in this manner are 
successively manufactured tens and hundreds of thousands, so exactly re- 
sembling each other, that all individuality is utterly destroyed. 

_ Amost ingenious machine certainly, but hardly new, hardly an inven- 
tion. Tome it appears little better than an application to matter of our 
educational machine for mind. What is our lished system of tuition ? 
We take a primitive, undeveloped, abnormal mind, and utterly regardless 
of its qualities, wishes, capacities, we twist and crush, and force it into & 
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certain ready-prepared mould, cutting and stretching it with a most Pro- 
Sh denticemness, till it is wedged into its narrow prison, and becomes 
too incurably crippled, even to attempt an escape. On this helpless vic- 
tim we print—no, to print implies the possibility of changing and a 8 
ing the impression to the recipient—we stamp or stereotype certain 
mentary formule, with a suitable proportion of Greek and Latin 
characters, which it requires several years to brand in, and which are 
erally obliterated in less than one; and the patient is then prepared 
his “little go.” Apply more drilling and discipline; more stifling of 
the intellectual energies by plunging them into the darkness of the middle 
ages, and puzzling them with logical spinosities, creeds, articles, and all 
the theological riddles of the Byzantine and Alexandrian schools ; force 
into the skull thus nullified a smattering of mathematics ; cover the whole 
with a little moral polish, and the sufferer, sufficiently instructed for his 
“great go,” escapes plucking, and comes out of the machine an accom~ 
block, qualified, if he think fit, to take his degree as Master of 
Arts, though he be in reality neither more nor Jess than the slave of art. 
His mind is now a revolving apparatus which, turning as it is pulled, 
serves to raise and lower professional or political weights, by affording a 
e to the ropes of the state vessel; and one of these manufactured 
articles so exactly resembles the other, that all traces of mental individuality 
are, in many instances, utterly effaced. 

Oh, Monsieur Brunel! call not your block machine a novelty, an in- 
vention. My good man! it is as old as Oxford and Cambridge ! 

How “flat, stale, and unprofitable;” how blighting and withering to 
the germs of genius and the yearnings of independent thought is this in- 
tellectual monotony, this soul-crushing uniformity, this automatic huma- 
mo Endless variety in every thing seems to be the grand object, as 

as the primary delight of nature. Life, for instance, is a single 
idea; but into what infinite diversities human, animal, and vegetable (the 
sum total, probably, not being more than half-revealed to us at present), 
is it subdivided ; each separate genus and species having its individual as 
well as its class peculiarities. In the entire aggregate of mankind, no 
two faces are exactly alike, nor was it meant that there should be a greater 
similarity of mind; yet in the educated ranks of England where are we 
to look for the idiosyncrasy, the originality, the intellectual self-reliance 
and self-assertion which would prove so novel and so charming, were they 
substituted for the wearisome sameness and tameness of our present soci 
intercourse? We should then have a chance of distinguishing people 
from one another by their mind, which we can now only accomplish by 
their external appearance. 

But is it mind only which has been stunted and stereotyped by our 
system of universal mechanism ? Alas, no! Material engines have a 
not less deteriorating influence upon the body of the operative, than 
amoral ones upon the faculties of the pupil and collegian. Reader! if you 
have ever stood beneath the far-spreading boughs of a lofty forest oak, 
must have noticed that every plant within its shade, wanting the 

thy breath of heaven, and the cheering smiles'of the sun, became 
cankered, withered, sickly, and was evidently destined to a premature 
death. Such is the aspect, such the doom of the poor toiling human 
plants who surround you, when, in a Manchester cotton mill, you look ad- 
miringly, perchance reverently upwards at the pestiferous Upas which is 
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called a steam-engine. The bright mailed monster, exulting in its inex- 
haustible vigour, seems to thrive, and even to sodirnepel of fearful 
vitality from the stifling the deafening dissonance, the cease- 
less toil to which it is subjected. When I first stood in the nee of 
this steel-clad conqueror, enthroned, as it were, upon the whirling wheels 
of his triumphal car, and brandishing in his irresistible hands the sword 
of Woden and the hammer of Thor, a more potent divinity then either, [ 
recalled to mind the story of Sim ha in the “ Arabian Nights.” 

‘* When he pronounced ‘the charm,” says the tale, “a noise like distant 
thunder, the harbinger of storms was heard, and the magical box opened 
of its own accord. Nothin rs bape to come out of it, but a black vapour 
rose in the cabinet, and filled by degrees the space between the floor and 
the ceiling. Presently the vapour was dissipated, a shapeless mass un- 
folded itself and as the phantom was assuming form, the courage of Si- 
moustapha resumed its empire. 

“* Who are you ? said he; ‘who sent you hither?’ 

“« My mistress,’ replied the phantom, ‘is the Queen of the Genii. She 
has sent me hither with power to execute all your commands. When- 
ever you have occasion for my services, you have only to touch the box and 
call me.’ ” 

“ Eureka!” I exclaimed, with all the exultation of Archimedes. “ It 
is found, it is found! Science, the Queen of the Genii, has invented a 
steam-engine phantom, a vaporous giant which, at the bidding of man, 
shall perform all his deleterious and painful drudgery, and giving leisure 
to his limbs, shall allow him time for the occupation and expansion of his 
mind. This slave Hercules is yet SS yet. in his infancy, and if 
time, and space, and material resistance be the serpents whom he . mas- 
tered in his cradle, what may we not expect from a maturity which, phy- 
sically speaking, must be all but omnipotent ? Iron, and coals, and water 
shall henceforth be substituted for the bones, sinews, and blood of man; 
and the lord of the earth, enjoying the otium cum dignitate, shall at 
length be enabled to exclaim, ‘Creation’s heir, the world, the world is 
mine!’ When elemental shall universally replace muscular power, it will 
be equally difficult to calculate the diminution of suffering, both human 
and animal, and the boundless expansion given to the population, wealth, 
and resources of Great Britain!” 

Beautiful, lofty, exhilarating dreams! Alas, alas! why were ye soon 

roved to be visions, as unsubstantial at present as the vaporous sheintiin 
m the Arabian tale ; though destined, it is to be hoped, to a partial, if not 
to a perfect, realisation in a future age. I gazed upwards on the colossal 
engine, snorting in the pride of its steel panoply and omne-vincent puis- 
sance, and it seemed too stupendous, too magnificent, too intelligent, to be 
@ mere machine. I looked downwards upon the blighted and stunted 
forms, the wretched and sickly faces of the human slaves that. surrounded 
it, and they appe ared too much withered and deteriorated to be men. 
I had oaid, that it would perform all the painful drudgery of man. 
Yes, thought I; but, behold! it has stolen his energies to do it. The 
huge vampire has suc ked the blood ; the ogre has crushed the bones and 
purloined the muscles, and effected a partial transmigration of his victims, 
until we can no longer discover a single individual among them who 
a “the thews, the stature, the bulk, and big semblance of a man.” 

or was it only the mature in age who were thus stricken. Faded 
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and blighted = were around me, predestined sacrifices to the 
nes Minotaur. whole population was stunted, their progen 
succeeding to the same withering employment, would inevitably be still 
more contracted and undersized. anifest was it that in two or three 
ions the huge steel giant would have none but dwarfs for his 
, ewe And what was to become of them? Would they, in final 
ir, throw themselves beneath the wheels of the mighty Jaggernaut, 
and make one crush do for all? It is well to ask this question, for it 
may involve a future, and perhaps not very distant revolution. 

e and desponding reveries! I will talk to the men, and learn 
whether there be any ground for these misgivings. Alas! my inquiries 
only tended to convince me that the corporeal shrinking had extended 
stselt to the mind, and that the faculties of the operatives, by a gradual 
metempsychosis, were being transferred to the iron monster. And how 
could it be otherwise. Serfs of machinery, mechanics literally and in 

truth, their purely mechanical occupation and existence required 
little or no development of the brain. An automaton needs not thought. 
He does his routine task and Jearns his lesson neither by head nor. by 
heart, but by hand and foot. All the forethought, all the intelligence, 
all.the volition, seems to reside in the engine, whose powers are brought 
to such perfection, that it provides for every contingency, and even rectifies 
the mistakes of the workmen. Why, then, should they think? And 
even if they wished it, how obtain a moment for the purpose, amid the 
whirring and whizzing of a thousand wheels, the ceaseless thunder of 
eriormous hammers shaking the whole building, the clamour and distrac- 
tion of numerous fellow-labourers, the dizzy din that stupifies the head, 
and the necessity of incessant watchfulness, = on the work, not depending 

our own will, cannot be suspended even for a flitting instant ? In 
such a hurly-burly the brain becomes paralysed, and from want of exercise 
& permanent stupor is eventually superinduced. 

How strikingly different the results where the workman plies his art 
in'solitude! It would even seem as if handicraft, pursued in loneliness 
and silence, were actually favourable to mental development. An artisan 
thus occupied is not an automaton set in motion by an engine ; he does 
not live in an iron world which chalybeates his head and heart ; he has 
a will of his own, he can think ; and with this liberty, the very monotony 
of his employment is often favourable to the inspiration of the muse. 
Many noble productions of the human intellect, besides the “ Pilgrim’s 

ss” and “Don Quixote,” have been written by solitary prisoners 
and workmen. Bloomfield composed his “ Farmer's Boy” while stitching 
shoes in a lonely garret. Burns and the Ettrick Shepherd, yielding to 
the sweet and holy influences of Nature, amid the silence and the solitude 
of the fields, wreathed their thoughts into poetry as they guided the 
plough. Agricultural labourers, having the cope of heaven for their 
workshop, their own undisturbed thoughts for companions, and the 
changeful elements for the exercise of their faculties, are rarely such 
louts as they are painted. The greatest and the most immoral boors 
will be found in the most populous factories. , 

Is it to be deemed an advantage, or otherwise, that. the life of an 
operative in any great manufactory, is generally below the average 
duration of other classes? If he appeals to the legislature to shorten his 
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hours of labour, what a benefactor must be death, who gives him a per- 
samy: Yet how often, flying to sensuality as his only relief 


drudgery, does the animalised live as if he were never to 
die, and die as if he were never to live! The factory-palace drives him 
to the gi and both drive him to a ve. Not with- 
out a 


did I gaze upon the glittering engine, when I learned that it 
had swept away one generation of arti that another was rapidly 
i ing, while itself betrayed not a single touch of decay. There 
the steel-clad Goliath, brandishing its Briareus hands, wielding its 
ceaseless and yet unwearied energies, with all the freshness of youth, and 
all the vi of giant maturity. How humiliating the thought that 
man’s handiwork should have a more enduring vitality, and ten thousand 
times more puissance than God’s image! Oh! lamentable art that 
teaches us to humanise = a to mechanise men! Angrily 
would I have apostrophised the terrific engine, demanding why, bein 
half-humanised in its powers and faculties, their witteien should be 
attended with such inhuman results ; but—shall I confess the truth ?— 
my spirit stood rebuked in the presence of this iron Cesar, a touch of 
death-dealing hand could have annihilated.me in an instant. 
What wonder that operative should quail, and cower, and waste 
away before it, when I, a casual visitant, was almost petrified by the 
shaking of its Gorgon locks. 
ws dle and nding reveries!” did I again exclaim, when I found 
that the factory I had been inspecting, one of the worst-conducted in the 
town, had not yet felt the influence of the great improvements that have 
been recently introduced in these establishments. Did I not express a 
hope that exhilarating dreams which 1 had associated with steam- 
engine machinery, might be destined to a partial, if not to a perfect, 
isation in a future age? Now, even now, in this tangible present, 
incipient, and even advanced ameliorations in the management of our 
Factories, are almost everywhere perceptible. A spirit of reform in our 
social institutions is flying abroad upon all the winds of heaven. Class 
paw and the protection and enrichment of the few at the expense 
the many, are yielding to the conviction that the paramount duty of 
government is the equal protection of all, and the procurement of the 
greatest happiness for the greatest number. Mechanics’ institutes, 
educational and sanatory regulations, public baths, Parliamentary cheap 
trains, low-priced railroad excursions, the formation of parks and gardens 
for the labouring population of our manufacturing towns, attest the pro- 
gress already made in mitigating the evils which had sprung up with the 
sudden and unprecedented expansion of our manufacturing system. Once 
awakened to the necessity of still further prosecuting these meliorations, 
: the public will not again slumber at its post. The example of England, 
ever foremost in “teaching the nations how to live,” has roused a spirit 
of imitation abroad ; and a French philosopher, not less humane than 
enlightened, has already called the attention of his countrymen to the 
_ Recently as this feeling has found a place in the heart of the 
nations, it is everywhere increasing ; and as I contemplate its expansion, 
I cannot refrain from ejaculating as a prayer, that which the proud Turk 
assumes a8 & motto to his crescent—“ ImpLeaT ORBEM !” “ 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO THE SANCTUARY OF VARALLO. 


THE SACRO MONTE OF ORTA, AND THE SACRO MONTE OF VARESE. ' 
Br Trae AuTHor or “ EcHors FROM THE BAcKWoops.” 


Cuar. I. 


Quanto pid progredisci alla salita 

Tanto pia ti stupiscon da ogni parte 

Quel bosco la della valera romita: 1 
La le fumanti copannette Sparte; 

La un torrente fra scogli che s’ irrita, 


E mormorando e spumeggiando sams 
E cola un altro che sue rapid ‘onde 


Rotola verso il piano, e iu luis’ infonde. 
Di Varallo i Sacelli adorni sono 
Di cento effigie di gentil Lavoro: 
Ed uno v’ ha che par d’ angioli un dono, 
Cotanto piuge di Maria il Martoro! 
Di Maria, che iu orribile abbandono 
Indicibil, divin serva decoro, 
Di Maria che, abbraciando il morto Figlio, 
¥rena le amore lagrime in sul ciglio! 
Srtvio Petxico. J. SANTUARII, 


Leavine the route both of Hannibal and the great captain of mo- 
dern days, Napoleon, we turned from the plain country, and skirting the 
hills, had a most beautiful drive to Biella—through a rich country, 
and then over a mountain clothed below with chestnuts, above heathy 
and barren, commanding a glorious view. The buttresses of the greater 
Alps, as they subsided into the plains, closed in the scene, with here and 
there the snow-clad peaks of the first-rate mountains peeping over all. 
Next came the outline of the Mount Cenis, until it almost joined the 
Apennines, which stood out clear and sharp against the sky. The line of 
the Po could be traced as it threaded its silver course through the vast 
plains on which—but far-off stood “ Milano il Grande,” while we could 
plainly see the Superga, towering above Turin. From this hill we 
am down through chestnut-woods and over a common to the beautiful 
village of Zubiena. Here a country inn, I] Campanile (the Bell), looked 
just what such a sign would have been affixed to, in a pleasant rural vil- 
bee in our own country. Hence we held on our course to Biella through 
a less pretty road. The hemp, which is grown in enormous quantity, was 
at this time rotting in the pools artificially made for it, and in every spring 
of water, infecting the air with a most unpleasant smell; I believe it to 
he very unwholesome ; the following day, about Romagnana, we found it 
particularly offensive. Biella is a handsome town ; we were here, as else- 
where, surprised by the goodness of the accommodation, till we found out 
the enormous number of ns who flock to these sacred places, for Biella 
has also its sanctuary, “ a Madonna del Oropa,” situated in the mountains 

ind the town. Unfortunately, in our eagerness ‘to get to Varallo, we 
did not like to give up a day to it, which I have since much regretted. 
The town is full of churches, priests, and seminaries. The baptistery 
ig ancient and curious—a large modern church ying contiguous to it had 
been lately opened, painted in chiaro oscuro. ‘The Roman Catholic reli- 
gion seems to flourish in this part of Piedmont to the greatest extent. 
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It was the veille of a great festa at the “ Madonna,” and the whole 
place was in the odour of sanctity; plenty of life, plenty of fleas, and 
excessively dirty. We purchased some filagree pins, worn by the pea- 
sants in their hair, and walked about under arcades till dusk. Little 
rest did we obtain that night, for from the hour of two in the morning 
an incessant tramping under the windows proved that the worshippers 
had commenced starting on their pious junket. 

Such, indeed, do these pilgrimages mainly appear to us. No doubt mo- 
tives of religion may and Le influence them, but these festas are invariably 
accompanied by the sort of meeting that we call a fair.— Wax-work, shows, 
horsemanship, fire-works at night, with heaps of toys and gingerbread. 
Booths for the sale not only of rosaries and wipes books, but for all kinds 
of dress and implements, abound, and after the ascent of the morning, the 
évening sees the peasant return loaded with a for himself and 
family. The sanctuaries are not alone in the hands of the priests; they 
seemed, as far as we could gain information, to be farmed out to those 
who will keep them in repair by the collections made. At Orta, I saw 
notices on the wall, expressly stating that such and such religious cere- 
monies would commence the day, and that fireworks and horsemanship 
would conclude it; of course, the more the managers can attract, the 
more pence are gathered. Our drive from Biella was immensely enter- 
taining, from the masses of people of all ages and sexes, in full costume, 
(of which there were great varieties,) who poured forth from the villages 
we skirted. Gattinara and Romagnana really seemed not to have ten 

ple left in them. Oropa or Varallo had attracted them all. After 

omagnana, where we baited, we turned our faces again to the hills—it 
was a disgusting dirty place, infected with the smell of decayed hemp. 
We saw but the mistress of the locanda, a horrid old hag, obliged to stay 
at home to mind the shop—she revenged herself for the bore of so doing 
by extortionising us. Right glad were we to escape her fangs, and re- 
mount our vehicle. 

As we approached the Val Sesia, the crowd increased every moment. 

The festa was evidently over. It was like the old riddle of “ How many 
were there going to St. Ives?” We did not meet one soul, all, all were 
returning. We were the only faces “set” to the mountain. Before four 
we reached Borgo Sesia, and following the course of a beautiful stream, 
we passed through fine chestnut woods, amidst rocks and large moss- 
covered stones, and ornamented chapels painted in fresco. By-and-by 
the village came in sight, crowned with the Sacro Monte—and at last, 
amidst drumming, fifing, and noises of all descriptions, we were depo- 
sited in the locanda, well situated in a suburb, ona sort of humble Boule- 
vard, planted with plane trees. 
- Our pilgrimage was reached—the journey’s end attained—and when, 
instead of a few chapels as we expected, we saw a mass of fine buildings 
towering on the hill above, our excitement was raised to the highest 
pitch, and we started at once for the Sacro Monte. 

A paved road leads through a fine chestnut forest to the summit, upon 
which are grouped the six-and-forty chapels which constitute the sanc- 

As the evening was fast drawing to a close, we did little more 
than look into each enclosure. The expression, arrangement, and colour- 
ing were so wonderfully carried out, that although the painting and gild- 
ing of some of the figures were too fresh for the frescoes on the walls— 
the general effect was extraordinary, and as the sun went down and the 
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early twilight set in, the figures of the thieves and murderers in the 

of the crucifixion looked really horrible and appalling in the 

-light—many of the statues were in terra cotta, but the greater part 

in wood’ or plaster. Though the chapels follow quickly, they do not 

take from the wildness of the scene; many of them are quite overshadowed 
by the chestnut trees. 

As we descended the place was nearly deserted, and of all the multi- 
tude—seventeen thousand—who had been on the mountain the night be- 
fore, scarcely one was left. From the town below a distant hum ascended, 
but from hence all had disappeared—dispersed either to their distant 
homes or gone to partake in the amusements of the town. 

Our landlady, a remarkably pretty woman, pitied us dreadfully, for hav- 
ing arrived too late for the fireworks of the previous night. They really 
must have been fine; the frameworks were still standing on the brow 
of the overhanging precipices, and from beneath the effect would evi- 
dently have been remarkably striking. 

Having personally felt the want of a guide-book, when lost amidst the 
labyrinth of chapels on the Sacro Monte, and positively deafened by the 
jargon and incessant jabbering of the personages who besiege stran- 
gers, to say nothing of the knowledge instantly attained that the 

ter portion of their last repast was made of garlic—the following 

account has been carefully translated, and those parts only taken from 
the “ Pilgrim's Guide” which are interesting to the visitors of this most 
extraordinary spot. In the chapels are to be seen the principal 
events of our religion depicted to the life by some of the best artists of 
Italy. For those lovers of the arts who may be induced to visit 
Varallo, I hope that the following brief account may be found to be 
all that is required, and that it mee save him or her from the above de- 
scribed obligation of puzzling out chapels under the auspices of a garlic 
eating varlet, or through the medium of the still more complicated guide- 
books to be purchased on the spot. 

Tutelare di Sesia Augiol gentile, 

Come nobile e vaga é tua vallea! 

Qual v’ha meandro all ’acque tue simile 

Qual altra auretta i cor tanto ricrea ? 

E come, fuor del consueto stile, 

Qui il villomel di belle arti si bea. 

Qui leggiadri pittori ebbero cuna 


E lor opre Varallo in copia aduna. 
Silvio Pellico, I Santuarii. 


The sanctuary of Varallo is one of the largest in Europe, and of the 
Catholic world. It was founded in the year 1491, by the Padre Bernar- 
dino, of the noble Milanese family of Canino. He was sent to Palestine by 
Sixtus IV., and brought back from thence the model, and after searching 
the whole of the Milanese country, pitched upon the hill over Varallo, as 
the station best adapted for a Calvary. Having gained permission from 
the leading men of the town, he succeeded in founding the sanctuary. 
The founder took up his abode there in the year 1498, and named it “ 
Santo Sepolero di Varallo.” 

The Varallese were very anxious to see the work extended according to 
the plan laid down by the original founder, and in this pious desire they 
were joined by all the people of the Valsesia, who came forward with so 
much pecuniary assistance, that before the year 1550, nineteen of the 
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chapels were finished. On the death of Canino, the horrors of war and of 
the plague, which devastated Italy, interrupted the work for a time, but 
on the cessation of these evils, in the 1578, St. Carlo Borromeo came 
to visit the place, which gave a spur to the undertaking. Con. 
sidering it advisable to terminate the work, he ordered his architect, the 
famous Peligrino Tibaldi, to furnish designs for the chapels, many of which 
were completed at his expense. He also, at his second visit, in 1584, sur- 
rounded the accessible parts of the sanctuary with a wall, and ordered 
Tibaldi to erect an arch as an entrance, on which is inscribed in gold 
letters these two lines,— 

HEC NOVA HYERUSALEM, VITAM SUMMOSQUE LABORES, 

ATQUE REDEMPTORIS SINGULA GESTA REFERT. 

It was thenceforth called “The New Jerusalem;” nor did his liberality 
stop here; for wishing to-shadow forth the cause that had led to the great 
sacrifice on Calvary, he added the chapel containing the transgression of our 
first parents. But it was not only the Cardinal who expended large sums 
on the work, Its fame went forth through all Italy, and devout benefactors 
(so says the Pilgrim’s guide-book) arose on every side, who founded new 
shai and finished those already begun. Notwithstanding these efforts, 
however, there were yet fifteen chapels wanting to complete the work 
according to the original plan. 

In 1824, some attempts were made to erect a magnificent portico of a 
marble, found in a quarry near Varallo, before the great church, according 
to the design ofthe Cavaliere Cagnola; nothing but the fourdations have 
yet been hey and the Pilgrim’s book goes on to expatiate upon the 
glorious work here left for the faithful to achieve. 

Pope Sixtus V., in a bull dated the 30th of May, 1587, mentions the 
place; and amongst other illustrious personages who have visited it 
were Charles Emanuel II. who with his wife Catharine, Infanta of 
Spain, and daughter of Philip II., not only stopped to admire the 
work but erected the large chapel of the Slaughter of the Innocents. 

A broad paved way leads from the town to the sanctuary ; about fifty 
yards from its commencement two roads branch off, one shorter and 
steeper, the other one easy and zigzag. The Virgin Mary is represented 
seated in alittle chapel, near the place where the two roads meet. There 
is here a wooden cross, for some reason so much prized that every pilgrim 
cuts offa relic; it was lying on the ground, having been literally hacked 
until it fell, cut across. After passing the representation of a grotto which 
contains a statue of St. Jerome, and a second containing the ashes of 
Cesar Maggi, in which are some frescoes of Luini’s, we entered the gate of 


THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


A vine-clad cottage stood just without the entrance, around which people 
of all costumes were grouped; it was.a “ Spaccio di Vino,” games of nine- 
pins and dinner parties were going on under the chestnut trees, and the air 
de féte s0 decided, that it was quite impossible to feel any of the religious 
awe which the guide-book we held in our hands strongly inculeated. We 
could think alone of the beauty and novelty of the scene. 

The first chapel we came to, was that built by order of St. Carlo, and 
contained the figures of Adam and Eve, the latter presenting the fatal 
fruit. They are surrounded by statues of animals, of which there are 
forty-two, neither of which, nor the paintings on the wall are any thing 
very remarkable. 
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Our guide-book contained, besides a description of each group and the 
texts of scripture meant to be illustrated, exhortations to penitence and a 
better life, in very good language, something in the style of some of our 
old companions to the altar. I shall now number the chapels in the order 
in which they are visited. 

CHAPEL II. 
The Annunciation, 


Walls painted by Fiammenghino, the figures by Tabacchetti. 


CHAPEL III. 
The Salutation. 


The principal figures were begun by Tabacchetti, and finished by Bar- 
tolomeo Ravello, and the pictures are by Giulio Cesare Lucini, the pupil 
of the celebrated Gaudenzio Ferrari. 


CHAPEL IV. 
The Angel revealing to St. Joseph the Mystery of the Conception of 
the Virgin Mary. 

A quaint and oddly arranged chapel erected in 1500; it resembles 
the holy house at Loretto. The statues are by Tabacchetti. Fermo 
Stella, a pupil of Gaudenzio’s, painted the prophets on the walls, and not 
Fiammenghino, as has been supposed. 


CHAPEL V. 
The Adoration of the Magi. 


The ten statues and the paintings of this chapel are by Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, of whom more hereafter. 


CHAPEL VI. 
Jesus adored by Joseph and Mary. 


This chapel is one of the oldest, and contains ten statues, for the most 
part the work of Gaudenzio. 
CHAPEL VII. 
Joseph and Mary in Adoration over the Cradle of Jesus. 


The statues by Gaudenzio. 
CHAPEL VIII. 
Jesus presented in the Temple. 


One of the oldest ; both statues and paintings (much injured by time) 
are the work of Fermo Stella, a capital artist, and a pupil of Ferrari's. 


CHAPEL IX. 
The Angel warning Joseph in a Dream. 


Four statues by Stella, the pictures by Luini. 


CHAPEL X, 
The Flight into Egypt. 

The chapel painted by Girolamo Chignola, but the statues by different 
artists. 

CHAPEL XI. 
The Murder of the Innocents. , 

A very large chapel; containing upwards of 100 figures; the work of 
Giacomo Bargnola; the paintings by Fiammenghino carry on in wonder- 
ful perspective, the distance; and give great idea of space. The attitudes 
of the soldiers employed in the slaughter, the death-like repose of the 
infants, and the agony of the mothers, are wonderfully expressed by 
Bargnola. The first time we had looked into this chapel was just at the 
commencement of twilight, and the effect was really quite horrible and 
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appalling. The ceiling is finely painted in the form of a tent, in the 
Mt of which ‘oatihe following subjects : our Saviour’s birth, with 
Joseph and Mary; the Magi on their way to Jerusalem ; the Magi 
adoring the young child in the cradle, and offering gifts; the Angel 
advising them to return by another way; the Angel ordering Joseph to 
fly into Egypt; the flight into t; and lastly, the funeral of Herod, 

his chapel was begun in 1583, and was finished by the munificence of 
Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy. 


CHAPEL XII. 
The Baptism of Christ. 


Five statues by Stella ; the frescoes by Luini. 


CHAPEL XIII. 
The Temptation. 

An extraordinary and, perhaps, the most grotesque and absurd of the 
chapels. An attempt is made to represent a desert ; animals mixed with 
plants, made of tin, and presenting much anomaly and absurdity ; how- 
ever, the statues by Giovanni d’Enrico are considered good; the painting 
is by Melchiorre Enrico, his brother. 

CHAPEL XIV. 
Christ and the Samaritan Woman. 

This chapel was finished by contributions from Rome. The whole is 
by Stella. 

CHAPEL XV. 
Jesus healing the Sick Man of the Palsy. 


The sixteen statues of this chapel, finished about 1620, are the work 
of Giovanni d’Enrico; the paintings are by Cristoforo Martinoli, a native 
of La Rocea, a village not far from Varallo, whence he was named “ II 
Rocca.” There is great expression in the spectators, wonderstruck at the 
miracle; the colours are in admirable preservation, and the friezes rich 
in arabesques; the whole work is very fine. The figure of the paralytic 
man is being let down through the roof with cords, 


CHAPEL XVI. 
Christ raising the Widow’s Son. 


Donna Matilda of Savoy, Marchesa di Pianezza, ordered this chapel 
to be continued and finished. There are seventeen statues, all are good; 
but the effect of this group is spoiled by the absurd way in which the 
corpse of the young man is dressed in his “Sunday best ;” a blue coat, 

-brass buttons, &c. 
CHAPEL XVII. 
The Transfiguration. 


A striking and grand assemblage of figures, The chapel itself, con- 
taining this work, is one of the largest ; and is of beautiful architecture. 
It represents a mound and was begun in 1500, and finished in 1660. 
The statues of Jesus, Moses, and Elias, are excellent, and are the work 
of Francesco Petera, of Varallo; and those of the accompanying Disciples 
are by Giovanni d’Enrico. On the slope of the hill are fourteen figures 
of the Disciples, endeavouring to cure the demoniac boy; who is re- 
presented much such a horrible figure as that in Raphael’s Transfigura- 
tion, or the one (if any thing more frightful) by Domenichino on the 
wall of the chapel at Grotto Ferrata. The paintings are by the brothers 
Montalti, Milanese. 
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CHAPEL XVII. 
The raising of Lazarus. 

Twelve statues, and some indifferent painting. 

CHAPEL XIX, 
Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem. 

Sixteen statues by Giovanni d’Enrico ; and the pictures by Fiammen- 

hino, represent the crowd of Jews applauding and strewing palm- 
amet in the way of our Lord, who is entering into the Holy City. 

Through what is erected to represent the Golden-gate of Jerusalem, we 
entered a 7 handsome square. The arch was designed by Giambattista 
Morondi, an + gece by Carlo Borsetti, of Varallo, in 1723. The square 
is formed by the chapels and the arcades leading from one to the other. 
The buildings for the attendants upon the sanctuary and the lar 
church, complete the square. In the centre is a fountain from which the 
water flows in five streams, amidst which rises the statue of Christ. As 
we \first came upon this square the scene was most striking, it was 
filled. with groups of people, around the well, drinking the holy water, 
hurrying on to complete their pilgrimage. The corridores are of great 
length, and the numerous arches give quite a Moorish character to the 
“sat Besides this square, there is another called the Piazza dei Tri- 

mali, surrounded by some beautiful buildings. When we think of 
the remoteness of the place, the steepness of the hill up which so much 
heavy material must have been conveyed—to say nothing of the expensive 
embellishments of the whole—one is lost in wonder at the vastness of 
the undertaking. 

CHAPEL Xx. 
The Last Supper. 

The sixteen figures of this group are all in wood, the work of a skilful 
sculptor ; and the paintings on the wall are by an artist of Varallo, 
Antonio Orgiazzi. Gaetano Rachetti, an excellent painter of Varallo, 
was also the first benefactor for the construction of this chapel ; which 
was not, however, finished until the year 1818. 


CHAPEL XXI. 
The Agony in-the Garden. 
Two statues, very fine, by Giovanni d’ Enrico. 
Tradition, as well as an historian of St. Carlo Borromeo’s, relate that 
this chapel was the scene of this cardinal’s longest meditations. 
CHAPEL XXII. 
Our Saviour finding the Disciples asleep. 


The statues here are by Giovanni d’Enrico; and the paintings by his 
brother, Melchiorre ; it was built in 1618.* Ina fine oval picture upon 





* “ Antonio, d’Enrico, detto Jl Tanzio, was born in Alagna, a part of the 
Novarese, about 1574. Educated in the school of the pupils of Gaudenzio, he 
surpassed all his companions, and, perhaps, equalled in designs the best of the 
Milanese school. On coming to Milan, he worked in competition with Castoni, 
whom he beat; his best pictures are at Varallo and Novara. The battle of 
Senacherib, painted in the church of the latter place, is one of the grandest works 
of the sixteenth century, for its composition, distribution of figures, variety of 
expression, chasteness of design, and colouring. He did many works for historical 
and landscape galleries ; which not only adorned Lombardy, but enriched various 
galleries in Naples, Venice, Vienna, He died in 1644.”—Ticozzi Dizionario dei 
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the walls is the event recorded in the second book of Samuel, chapter xy: 
“ David, having heard that his son Absalom had revolted against him 
in Hebron, fled from Jerusalem, with bare feet, with some of his followers, 
He is represented passing the brook Kidron ; Zadok, the priest, and the 
Levites with him, are bearing the ark of the Covenant, which is being 
carried back by Zadok and Abiathar to Jerusalem. David afterwards 
appears ascending to the Mount of Olives; Hushai, the high priest, is 

ing to abi, with his clothes rent and earth upon his head, for 


co 
Gouna of Absolom. 
CHAPEL XXIII. 


Christ taken by the Jews. 


Sixteen statues, some of wood, others of plaster, are by Giovanni 
d’Enrico ;' and the stories from Scripture depicted upon the walls are by 
Melchiorre, and represent two acts of treason: the one—as related in the 
second book of Samuel, chap. 20—Joal murdering Amasa, whilst pre- 
tending to embrace him;—the other, Dalilah and Samson: on the right 
hand, is represented the soldiers rushing to take Christ ; and on the left, 
the flight of the Disciples. The chapel was erected in 1570. 








SONG OF THE ARAB MAIDEN IN CAPTIVITY. 
(FROM “ THE TOURIST IN SPAIN AND MOROCCO.”) 
By Tuomas Roscoe. 


TELL me where is the young beaming light of life’s dawn 
In that land of the sun—my own loved land of flowers ? 
Dear home in the sweet lap of Yemen—ah! flown 
Are the fresh sparkling hopes of those joy-budding hours. 


I wreathed thy bright roses—I sat in thy bowers, 
And all breathed of beauty ;—the odorous air 

Woo'd the song of the bulbul to charm nights liks ours. 
But where are thy flowers, thy birds—tell me where ? 


Sweet vale of the Yemen! I once had a fawn, 

Like a young waving palm-branch so gentle its grace, 
So soft its dark eye ; and it loved me alone ;— 

It was torn from my side in the wild hunter's chace. 


Once mine too the glad heart of Leila, my young, 
My fairy delight in the heart of our home ; 
And fond her caresses, as wandering among 


“Thy myrtles and palm-groves I taught her to roam. 


She, too, was ta’en from me—like all things I love— 
Home, country—and one I held dearest on earth— 
That nobler and brighter dream came like the dove 
To Heaven’s itketae love too was doom’d from its birth. 
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BRAZ COELHO. 
THE HUMP-BACKED COBBLER AND HIS FRIEND THE FEITICEIRO. 
By Wuu1aM G. H. Kingston, Ese. 


Braz CoELHo was a worthy, honest little fellow, although like his 
neighbours, he had his faults, but that very fact made him more liked 
than otherwise, for had he been without faults his dear friends would as- 
suredly have given him credit for an abundant supply, and taken care to 
let all the world know them, lest he should be supposed better than them- 
selves. Among other failings, Braz possessed one which appeared incor- 
rigible, and which strongly militated against his success in life, fully ac- 
counting for his remaining at what might be considered the bottom of the 
tree. Never could he pass a door over which the bush dangled temptingly, 
without entering to taste the quality of the wine therein portioned out to 
all comers with money in their pockets. He was a thirsty being, and at 
the same time a man of discrimination, for he always drank the best wine 
he could meet with, if his finances would allow it, or if not the commonest; 
but drink he would, while a copper remained, and deep was the sigh he 
heaved when the last cincoreis disappeared, and he was compelled to go 
back to his work. 

Now it must be known that Braz was a Remendeiro, a cobbler, or as 
he called himself when his courage was brimming over, a Sapateiro, a 
shoemaker, though small were the number of shoes which had ever been 
formed on his last. I know not why it is that shoemakers are looked 
upon as the lowest rank in the class of artificers, but so it is; perhaps it 
may be because they fabricate the lowest part of man’s habiliments, but 
by the same rule a hatter ought to be considered the most honourable 
trade of all, which is not the cage, as no one looks upon him as ranking 
above a tailor. If shoemakers then are low, cobblers are at the ve 
bottom of the social scale, and to that class, as I have said, Braz Coelho 
belonged. This fact, did not, however, seem to weigh on his spirits, for 
he was as blythe and gay as if he was at the very top of the tree; that is 
to say, except on occasions, when he was suffering from a headache, and 
had not a cincoreizinhos to buy either a piece of bread ora glass of wine. 
When Braz lived I cannot exactly say, the chronicles are silent on the sub- 
ject, but where, I am well informed, for Braga claims the honour of givin 
him birth and an habitation. Braz was a little fellow, as I have said, an 
certainly no beauty, for he had a humped back, a little nose turning up 
towards the sky, as if he had been dragged by the feet for a league or so 
on his face, till it had been almost worn off, and large feet, which appeared 
to have belonged to a man three times his size, but notwithstanding these 
little defects, of which he, like many other people similarly situated, was 
not at all aware, he was very susceptible of the tender passion. It may 
seem strange, but so it was, Braz fell in love, nor could he at all compre- 
hend why the sentiment should not be returned with equal ardour. e 
truth must be told, his Dulcinea did not appreciate the qualities of his mind 
and person in the way he considered they deserved. He was, however, 
unremitting in his attentions, for he knew that water, by constant drop- 
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ing, will wear away the flinty rock, and that the hardest steel is ground 
P frequent rubbing on the stone. Thus he hoped in time to soften the 
yo heart of his lovely Dercea. For this purpose, one evening after 
his work was done, or more properly speaking, after he had done working, 
for he had left several pair of shoes unpatched, he covered his hump with 
his best coat, it might as well have been called his worst for he had no 
other, he put his hat rakishly on one side of his head, and with a stick 
over his shoulder, sallied forth from the noted city of Braga. In truth, 
he looked the very beau-ideal of a lover. I ought to have said that on 
his stick he had hung a small elegant pair of shoes of his own manufacture 
fitted for the delicate feet of his adored mistress, and which he intended to 

resent on his bended knee in an eloquent speech full of compliments to 

er beauty, and expressive of his ardent sentiments of love and devotion. 
I have not yet described his Dercea. She was a full-grown buxom damsel, 
about twice the height of the little cobbler, with large black sparkling 
eyes, and full ruby lips, and large teeth kept beautifully white by the Broa* 
x eat, and which looked fully capable of gobbling him up hump and all, 
if she took a fancy so to do. Of the difference of size Braz was not aware. 
He was a brave little man, and did not fear her teeth. Her occupation 
during part of the year was to sit at a corner of one of the principal streets 
in Braga to roast idtiat: which she sold to the rae by nice and hot, 
at from ten to twenty for a cincoreis, and it was while one day purchasing 
these for his dinner that Braz first felt the tender sentiment creeping into 
his heart. From that day he was a lost man. He dined regularly on 
chestnuts roasted at her oven as long as they lasted, and when they were 
over and she had retired to her father's cottage, he followed her and de- 
clared his love. 

I must observe, that her father being by trade a charcoal-burner, lived at the 
foot of the mountain near Braga, called the Carvalho d'Este, that he might 
with greater convenience pursue his calling. Braz was now on his third visit 
thither. For some time he trudged on in a most conteuted mood, looking 
out for a clear pool in which he could contemplate his own personal attrac- 
tions, and study how he might exhibit them to the greatest advantage to 
his mistress, but at last when he did reach a smooth piece of water the sun 
was in a wrong position, or for some reason or other he could not see 
himself. 

This rather served to decrease the complacency of his temper, and what 
followed tended, as is not to be wondered at, to do so still more. He 
. had got into a narrow valley with fruit trees on each side of the 
path, for road there was none, when on a sudden a large chestnut, with its 
coat on, covered all over with prickles, hit him directly on the eye. He 
turned round to see whence came the assault, when lo and behold, another 
hit him on the other eye, and almost blinded him. Poor Braz roared out 
with pain. 

“Oh, you vile scoundrels, when I catch you I'll break every bone in 
your bodies, whoever you are,” he cried; but scarcely had he spoken, 
when shrieks of derisive laughter resounded on every side, and he was 
assailed by a complete shower of chestnuts. He could not venture to look 
up for fear of being blinded; indeed, it was more than he could do to de- 
fend his face from the fury of the missiles. To his abuse and threats the 
same mocking laughter was alone returned, with thicker showers of chest- 


* Bread made of Indian corn. 
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nuts, which Braz declared were as big as his head. The blood now be 

to stream down his face, soiling his clean linen, and blinding him so that 
he could scarcely see his way. He was, in truth, a pretty object for a 
wooer. Many, under similar circumstances, would have turned back, 
but Braz had a stout heart, and determined to go on. He would, he 
thought, tell his adventures and misfortunes—the — cause the senti- 
ment of pity in the breast of his mistress, and pity, he well knew, was 
akin to love. 

All this passed through his mind as he was crouching down on the 
ground, as the most effectual method of sheltering himself from the 
storm of chestnuts. At last all was quiet. He carefully lifted up his 
head (every moment in fear of seeing the nuts flying about him), to en- 
deavour to catch sight of his assailants, but wehed could he perceive. 

“Tt must have been the wind after all,” he thought, “ and what I took 
for laughter was the noise it made in the trees.” 

Now the truth is, Braz had been so taken up with himself, that he had 
not perceived an odd little man in a red cap, with high-heeled shoes, an 
old-fashioned coat, and a pig-tail, reaching nearly to the ground, who had 
been for some time keeping company with him, now following him like 
his shadow, now darting in and out among the trees, so as not to be seen, 
and at last climbing up with extraordinary agility among the branches 
of the chestnut trees, and attacking him as I have described. 

The old man was scarcely three feet high, and as thin as a lath, with a 
nose and chin which almost met, and little sharp eyes, so far back in his 
head, that they looked like two small bright specks. Braz's proceedings 
seemed to afford the little fellow the highest amusement, for he rubbed 
his hands, grinned and chuckled with the greatest glee, particularly when 
he saw the miserable plight to which he had been reduced. He played 
him some other tricks, the result of which I shall describe by and by. 
Poor Braz, unconscious all the time of the presence of his little tor- 
mentor, walked on some way, wishing that he had brought an umbrella 
to guard himself, not from the sun, but from the chestnuts, and thinking 
what he should say to his mistress, when he saw a small clear pool of 
water shining before him. Accordingly he went towards it to arrange 
his costume by aid of its mirror-like surface. He soon had accomplished 
the operation of washing his face, when he could not resist the satis- 
— of contemplating his beauty for a minute before again pro- 

ing. 

There he stood, now turning his head on one side, now on the other, 
smiling and kissing his hand, when the little old man crept slily behind 
him—up on a sudden went his heels, and over went his head some feet into 
the water. There he lay kicking and spluttering, for the pool was not 
deep, his heels and stick in the air, but all the rest of his body in the 
water, while the little old man stole away and hid behind a bush, laughing 
till his sides were ready to split with his convulsions. * 

Braz at first thought that he had got to the bottom of a deep lake, 
but at last managing to lift up his head, he found, to his great delight, 
that he had only a few inches of water above him, so he scrambled out 
almost as fast as he had tumbled in, fancying all the time that the earth 
had given way under his feet, and thus caused him to fall into the pond. 
The sun was fortunately very bright, so his clothes soon dried, but not a 
little mud adhered to them, adding considerably to his already forlorn 


appearance, 
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“IT shall soon see my charming Dereea,” he thought, “and her bright 
gmiles will make ample amends for all I have suffered.” ; 

Now it that this being a festa (a-holiday), in the parish 
where Dercea lived, a number of her friends were collected m front of her 
father’s cottage, where they were singing and dancing to the sound of 
their violas, When they saw Braz approaching at 4 distance, they all 
stopped dancing. -. 

‘Here comes your gay lover,” they cried laughingly to Dercea; 
“ Viva Braz Coelho! Viva Braz Coelho!” they shouted, which Braz took 
to be but a proper compliment to his superlative merits. 

On, therefore, he came boldly towards Dercea, and. as he reached with- 
in a yard of her, he bent down on one knee, exclaiming, 

‘«Fairest and most adorable creature in the universe—the sun shin 
by day, the moon and stars by night, but you shine always. You know 

at my heart has long been yours, and now to prove it I offer to youa 
specimen of my handiwork, this pair of shoes, fit eovering for your de- 
licate feet.” 

Upon finishing this pretty speech, Braz lifted his stick off his shoulder, 
and taking the shoes in his hands, presented them to his mistress, upon 
which all the guests broke into fits of laughter, in which -Dercea heartily 
joined, already. wound up by the very extraordinary appearance he pre- 
sented. rey 

“Ha! ha! ha! these are pretty shoes for my delicate feet, indeed,” 
exclaimed Dercea, between her fits of laughing. 

Braz looked at them—he thought they felt rather heavy, when, what 
was his horror, to discover an immense pair of shoes, with soles an inch 
thick, patched in every direction, and fitted for a giant. 

“Did you never see that pair of shoes before ?” asked the gentle 
Dercea. 

“Yes,-I own I have; they are a pair sent me to mend a week ago 
by an old man I never saw before, and I thought I had sent them back 
long ago. At all events, I vow they were not the ones I put on my 
stick to bring to you, sweet maiden.” 

“ A likely story indeed,” said one of the damsels, laughing. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” echoed all the company. 

“They were, I vow, as pretty a pair as I ever saw,” cried the poor 
little cobbler. “They must have been made of calf-skin, and grown into 
cow-skin on the road. It’s the only way I can account for it.” 

At this all the party laughed still more. 

“Well, Senhor Coelho, if you came here only to insult me, I should 
advise you to return at a quicker rate,” said the gentle Dercea, a very 
ominous fire darting from her eyes. “ You quizzical, impertinent hop-o- 
my-thumb.” 

With these words she threw one of the shoes at the head of poor Braz. 
The missile hit him in the ear, nearly taking it off. 

“Oh, oh, oh,” cried he, rubbing the injured part. 

“ You offer no excuse, don’t you ?” cried the sweet girl, throwing with 
all her might the other shoe, which enabled him to form a correct estimate 
both of its weight and the power of his mistress’s arm, for it struck his 
eye with such force that it nearly knocked it in. 

“T could not help it, lovely being,” stammered out Braz. “If you 
only knew what I have endured for your sake, you would have pity on 
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I am sare,” and he thereon recounted all his adventures, at which 
itenasibtie tiends only laughed the aieeds:! 

“ Ha! ha! he was bebido,” (tipsy), said one giggling damsel. 

_ ©] scorn the accusation,” answered Braz ; “I never was more sober in 

hife.”’ . 
wr Tlien he must have been haunted by the Feiticeiros,” whispered 
several old women together. 

Braz overheard.them, and hazarded a rejoinder. 7 

“Tt is the truth, senhoras, certainly. They were Feiticeiros who 
attacked me, there is no doubt of it. Oh, the villains! I'll strangle any 
one of them I can catch, as I would a blind puppy.” 

_ As he said this, loud fits of laughter odleth from the trees in every 
direction, not a little to the astonishment of the party, and directly after- 
wards the little old man, in the red cap and old-fashioned coat, appeared 
at some distance, crying out, 

“ Come here, Braz Coelho, I want to speak to you.” 

“That's the villa who played me all those tricks, I'll swear,” 
shouted Braz; “I'll catch you, you jackanapes,” and off he ran, as hard 
as he could go, after the little old man. 

Away went -the odd little being, skipping merrily along over hill and 
dale, Braz following, as if his life depended on the race, not a little to the 
amusement of the lookers-on, who had not, in truth, perceived the little 
old man, and were consequently much puzzled to discover what could 
possibly have induced the cobbler to run off in that curious way. No 
one laughed more than his mistress, and had he heard her observations 
on his conduct, it would, I think, have cured him effectually of his love. 

“There he goes, good luck go with him,” eried Dercea ; “at all events. 
I have got rid of the miserable little impertinent.” 

Our business is now with friend Braz. He was, as I have said, a 
plucky fellow; so, when he saw the odd little old man hopping along so 
nimbly before him, he determined that nothing should prevent him from 
catching him. However, the more speed Braz put on, the faster went 
the old man, just twenty yards or so before him, turning round such 
ew looks every now and then, that, in spite of his vexation, Braz 
or the life of him could scarcely help laughing. First, the little man 
led him a long way round and‘round, just to show him off to his mistress 
and her friends ; then he led him through a vineyard, where he was med 
now and then caught, like a rat in a trap, by the long, twisting tendni 
of the vines, and while he was extricating himself his tormentor would 
sit quietly down on a stump, or the thicker bough of a vine, with his long 
chin resting on his palm, waiting with a smiling countenance, till Braz 
was free, to make a fresh start. I don’t know whether this was ‘not more 
provoking than any thing else. No sooner was the cobbler released from 
his trap, than the old man skipped off his seat and hopped away just 
before him, and when this was repeated several times, down he went from 
the hill, at a great rate, towards a wide brook, which he leaped over as if 
it had been a mere gutter; so Braz thought he could do the same, or 
rather he had not much time to think about the matter, but went at it 
bravely. A loud shriek of laughter followed from the little man, who 
clapped his hands with glee, at seeing poor Braz floundering up to his 


neck in the middle of it. 
“ Stay, I'll help you out, my friend,” shouted the old man, shoving a 
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long pole towards him and nearly putting out the eye which the shoe had 
not hit. Braz caught hold of the stick thinking he was now sure of his 
tormentor, but the other was not to be outwitted, for he gave the pole 
such a h pull that he hauled Braz not only out of the water but 
some finnige the ground right on his face, and before he was up 
again on his feet he had regained his former distance. Then away he 
went directly up so steep a hill that Braz and scarcely any breath in his 
body when he arrived at the summit merely to see him running down the 
opposite side as fresh as a lark. 

‘ This will not ‘do,” thought Braz, “I must make a push for it, or 
I shall never catch him;” but when he reached the bottom he found 
himself among such rough stones and rocks that he could scarcely get 
along, and when he looked round the odd little old fellow had disappeared. 
He quite forgot in the ardour of the chase to see which way he was 
going the sun had set, and the horizon all around was obscured by 
clouds, so that he was fairly puzzled which way to follow to reach home. 
He, therefore, baffled, bewildered, and vexed, sat himself down on a stone 
to take breath and think over his misfortunes. 

He had not been there long when he felt a tap on his shoulder. He 
looked up, and there to his surprise he beheld his little friend in the red 
cap and high shoes standing composedly by his side. 

“‘ Come sta, meu amigo? How do you do, my dearfriend ?” said the 
little man, nodding familiarly at him. ‘“ You have had a pleasant walk 
this evening, I hope.” 

“A walk! do youcall it ? It wasa run, a fly—a leap—any thing but 
a walk.” 

Braz was too tired to get up and attempt to catch hold of the little 
man, and indeed he dreaded being obliged to recommence the said walk ; 
he had had enough of it, so he wisely remained quiet and said nothing. 

“Now hear me, Braz Coelho,” commenced the little man, perching 
himself upon a stone opposite to him, “ I am your friend and I am going 
to prove it to you. You are a fool, but that is no matter, there are many 
more exactly like you in the world, for if there were not there would be 
no wise men. It is only by contrast that any are wise. That again has 
nothing to do with what if am about to say. You think I have treated 
you “ ill, [ know. It is natural that you should—making you cut such 
a ridiculous figure before your mistress, but therein I did you a great 
favour. You have had a specimen of her sweet temper, and if you 
marry her you will lead a miserable life and end it like a dog by hanging 
a or being hung. Mark my words—but its getting late, and I 

ven't time to stop prating to you here, as I have other work on hand, 
so good night.” 

“Tam much obliged to you for your good advice,” said Braz, “ but I 
wish all the same that you had given it me before you led me such an 
infernal scramble.” 

“Oh = would not have listened to me, then,” answered the little 
man, “I wanted to tame you, you were too conceited by half.” 

“You are candid at all events,” said Braz, looking very foolish, for he 
felt that the little man spoke the truth. “But may I ask you just to 
show me the way out of this place into which you have led me.” 

_“ That's good,” said the little man laughing and coming close up to 
him, “you want to get home, do you? Well then, I'll tell you. You 
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first turn to the right, then to the left, then you go straight on, then you 

turn again to the left, and then once more to the right—no, did I say 

right ? I mean first to the right and then to the left—exactly so, now 
I’m right—to the left and then twice to the right—you'll remember that, 
I know you will.” 

Poor Braz had his mouth wide open gaping with astonishment. 

“Then recollect you turn to the left, then to the right, then right, then 
to the left, then to the left, then to the right, then to the right, then to 
the left. And now I have given you ample directions 1'll wish you good 
night, meu amigo.” And off skipped the little man with a malicious 
grin at the poor cobbler. 

Braz made a spring at him to catch hold of him, but he might as well 
have caught at a sunbeam, for with a loud chuckle the little being disap- 

d among the rocks, and his victim came flat down on his face. 

“ You little aggravating tormenting imp,” exclaimed Braz, as soon as 
he could utter any thing, ‘I'll pay you off someday.” His words were 
echoed by fits of ringing laughter from a hundred voices among the 
rocks—“ Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

At last Braz got up on his feet and groped about for a long time in 
the hopes of finding his way out of the labyrinth of rocks among which 
he wasentangled. He literally did turn to the right and then to the left, 
then to the left and then to the right, as the little man had told him; but 
he must have made some mistake in following his directions, for at the 
termination of an hour or more he found himself exactly in the same spot 
from whence he set out, so in the end he was compelled to coil himself 
away under an overhanging rock and to try to go to sleep. 

e was very hungry and very tired, but fortunately for him the wea- 
ther was warm and dry or he would have found it far less agreeable. It 
was, however, some time before the balm-bearing god shed his soothing 
influence over him, while his little tormentor visited him in his slumbers, 
and all night long he was acting over again the far from pleasant adven- 
tures he had gone through in. the day. 

He was up with the sun, as people generally are who sleep under a 
rock on a couch of granite, and after he had performed his toilet by 
shaking himself, and discovered that though his bones ached terribly 
none were broken, he looked roufd to find out the best means of return- 
ing to Braga. For this purpose he climbed up to the top of the rock un- 
der which he had slept, and lo, behold there was the high road not wend 
ards from him. It was indeed very provoking, and he could not thin 
ow he could have missed it —like the rest of his fellow-mortals, not in the 
least imputing it to his own stupidity. However, he was wiser than some 
people I know of, so he determined to take advantage of the information 
now he had gained it, and off he trotted as fast as his little legs could 
carry him towards home, fearing every moment to be overtaken by his 
pigmy tormentor. ‘ , 

When he got to his house, which was, I must observe, merely a hole in 
a thick wall under an arch, he found the very pair of shoes he had 
intended to present to his sweet Dercea hanging up on a peg, and the 
hob-nailed ones gone. 

He told all his story to his neighbours ;—the ill-natured ones laughed 
at him, and said he must have been drunk, but others fully believed him, 
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and were perfectly convinced that he had been haunted by a Feiticeiro, in 
which opinion he piously coincided. 

Some time passed away, and the lovely Dercea returned to Braga, to 

a mangosto—a feast of ehestnuts—with a party of friends, after 
which she intended to pursue her usual avocation of selling them. 

Braz, forgetful of her former behaviour and of his misfortunes, un- 
wisely went. He saw her in all her glowing charms. His love, unhappy 
youth, returned with redoubled force. She smiled on him ;—such a 
smile ! Poor Braz ; he swore that he was loved in return. How proud 
and happy he felt! She cooked the chestnuts. Braz eat them ;—so 
did a stout d n of Chavez cavalry, and by far the larger portion, 
But Braz ie honour of paying for all—a thousand reis worth at 
least. Hereturned home elated im spirits and unmindful of all sublunary 
affairs. No sooner had he shut himself into his den and lighted his lamp 
than he heard a knock at his door. He jumped up to open it, when in 
skipped the little old man with the cap and old-fashioned coat, slamming 
the door behind him. 

Braz sat himself down on his stool in despair, expecting all sorts of 
tricks to be played him, while the little imp perched himself at the end 
of the directly facmg him, with the most comical expression of 
countenance, so that he could scarcely help laughing. 

Braz, meu amigo, tu es hum tolo, you are a fool,” he began. 

‘Thank you,” said Braz. 

“ Didn’t I tell you that if you would go on making love to Dercea, 
you would repent it,” continued the little man, not minding the interrup- 
tion. ‘‘ You conceited little dolt, you, now come with me and I'll con- 
vince you.” 

Whereupon, the comical little being seized Braz by the arm, and led 
him unresistingly into the street, In a minute they were before the house 
where he had left the fair Dercea. The door was ajar. 

‘* Look im there,” whispered the little man. 

Braz did so; he had better not. “Oh, oh, oh!” he groaned. What 
he saw I can scarcely say. There was the sweet Dercea still eating 
chestnuts and, alas, sitting on the knee of the Chavez dragoon. 

At that moment the little man gave poor Braz a kick on the seat and 
sent him tumbling head foremost into the middle of the room. Up 
jumped the gentle Dercea, and up jumped the fierce dragoon. - One 
seized her soco, the other his belt, and before poor Braz could get up 
they belaboured him so cruelly that he roared out for mercy, while 4 
merry peal of laughter rang outside the door. 

“That's what you get for eaves-dropping, you miserable anatomy,” 
cried Dercea, giving him a no gentle blow on his hump. 

“ And that’s what you get for interfering with my mistress,” chimed in 
~on dragoon, strapping him heartily in a less honourable part of his 

e. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” sung out poor Braz. 

At length the amiable couple grew tired of their amusement, and the 
soldier finished it by kicking him out into the street. There he lay for 
some time ; the hard-hearted passers-by declaring that he was, as usual, 
bebido, till, at last, coming to himself, he managed to crawl back to his 
own domicile. He was met om the threshold of his door by the little 


Feiticeiro. 
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“ Ha, ha, ha!” shouted the comical imp, as he observed the sulky look 
of Braz as he seated himself on the three-legged stool. “You are cured 
of your love, I think. Ha, ha, ha!” 

«] am, and no thanks to you for the drubbing I got ; but I'll give you 
as good in return,” roared Braz, making a grab at the little man ; but he 
was out of his way like lightning, and round and round the cell he went, 
hop, skip, and jump, Braz following, and upsetting his stool and his 
bench, and bringing down all the old shoes hanging up against the walls. 
Braz was the first to grow tired, so he sat himself down ready to cry, 
while the Feiticeiro placed himself opposite as before. 

“That last act of yours was ungrateful,” said the little man. “But 
such is the way of the world. Now I have been the best friend you ever 
had, for I have saved you from a bad wife, and I will continue to pro- 
tect you if you will give up drinking and turn an industrious character.” 

Braz was a sensible fellow, and he promised the Feiticeiro he would 
follow his advice. He kept his word, and became one of the most cele- 
brated cobblers in Braga. What more passed between him and his 
little friend I do not know, but I believe, after some further conversation, 
with a hop, skip, and a jump, he vanished out of the room. 

The Feiticeiro now and then used to pay Braz a visit, whenever he 
heard of his falling in love, which was rather frequently the case, but I 
believe, after all, he died in a state of single blessedness. 7 

The gentle Dercea married the Chavez dragoon, and was noted as one 
of the greatest termagants in the army, so that the neighbours agreed 
that Braz had certainly a lucky escape. 








STANZAS. 


BY THE HON. J. MAYNARD. 


.. 
Turoveu the half open lattice pane 
So old and quaint, 
A dim ancertain light sheds forth 
A lustre faint ! 


II. 
A fairie form, a gentle form, 
Is gliding there, 
So pale, and wan, and indistinct, 
And yet so fair ! 


III. 
The lover gazes upwards still, _, 
Another glance 
He hopes to catch of that loved shape 
Of elegance. 


Iv. 

In vain he gazes! all is fled, 
And darkness reigns, 
Light is extinguish’d, light and joy, 
And nought remains ! 
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BEAUCHAMP; 
OR, 
THE ERROR. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 
Cuar. XLI.—(ConTINvED.) 


’ Tue man kindly undertook to make inquiries, and let her know the 
result ; and leaving her there for some minutes, he came back shortly 
after with the butler, who told her, that Stephen Gimlet had certainly 
not been there the day before. “ I can’t stop to talk with you, Goody,” 
he said, in an important tone; “for you see Miss Slingsby is just going 
to set out, to be married to Lord Lenham; but, as soon as they come 
back from church, | will tell Sir John; and depend upon it he will have 
Stephen sought for.” 

“If I could speak with Lord Lenham for one minute,” said Widow 
Lamb; but the man interrupted her, laughing. ‘“ You must go down to 
Tarningham, then, goody,” he said, “for his lordship slept there last 
night; or else you can go down to the church of Little ‘Tarningham, 
where, I dare say, he is waiting by this time; or, what is better than all, 
wait here till they come back ; and I'll give Ste Gimlet’s little boy a bit 
of bride-cake.” 

As he spoke, he hurried back again into the house ; and Widow Lamb 
paused and thought, with the tears in her eyes; but at length she said 
aloud, “ I will go down to the church;” and, taking the little boy by the 
hand, who did not at all like the idea of losing the bride-cake, she hurried 
out of the gates of the court, and pursued one of the small footpaths leading 
towards Little Tarningham. She was within fifty yards from the park 
paling, when Sir John Slingsby’s carriages drove past at a quick rate; 
and Widow Lamb, though little able from much exertion, hurried her 
pace, till the boy was forced to run, to keep up with her. The church, 
as the reader knows, was at the distance of somewhat less than half a 
mile ; and, when Widow Lamb reached it, there stood before the gates 
of the little church-yard, two or three handsome carriages and one post- 
chaise. Passing quickly along the path through the cemetery, the old 
woman susuchehed the door, which was ajar, and heard the full sonorous 
voice of Dr. Miles reading the marriage-service. She pushed open the 
door gently and went in. There were a great number of people in the 
church, alate from Tarningham and the neighbourhood, some in the 
little gallery, where they could see best; some in pews in the body of 
the church ; and one or two in the aisle. The latter, however, did not 
prevent the old lady from seeing straight up to the altar, around which 
was congregated the bridal party, with Beauchamp and Captain Hayward 
on the one side, and Sir John Slingsby with his family on the other. Just 
as Widow Lamb entered, Dr. Miles, standing before the altar, was saying 
aloud, “I pronounce that they be man and wife together.” 

It was evident the ceremony was nearly over; the marriage in fact 
completed. The benediction was then given, and the psalm said; and, 
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after all those parts of the service, which are usually read, Beauchamp 
drew the arm of Isabella through his own and led her down the aisle 
towards the little vestry which stood on the right hand side of the church. 
The people in the pews rose up to look over; but, to the surprise of 
many, one of the pew-doors opened, before the newly-married couple had 
taken two steps; and a lady issued forth, and, turning her face towards 
the altar, stood right in the way of the advancing party. Her eye fixed 
straight upon Lord Lenham, flashing and fierce ; her lip curled with a 
smile of contemptuous triumph, while her brow appeared knit with a 
heavy frown. At the same moment a voice, which some persons near 
recognised as that of Mr. Wharton, the attorney, exclaimed from the 
pew which the lady had just left, “ Now she has spoiled it all.” 

But what was the effect of this apparition upon those in whose pre- 
sence it so suddenly appeared ? rites meee staggered and turned deadly 

e; and Isabella recoiled in alarm from that menacing look and flash- 
ing = saying in a low tone, ‘Good Heaven, who is this ?” 

“Who am I, girl?” said the lady, aloud, ‘‘I will tell you who I am, 
and let him deny it if he can. I am this man’s lawful wife whom you 
have just married—look at his face, pale, dastard conscience is upon it. 
He is well aware of the truth that I speak and the crime that he has 
committed.” 

But Beauchamp instantly recovered himself, and while a dead silence 
prevailed in the whole church, he put Isabella’s hand into her father’s, 
advanced a step towards the person before him, and fixing his eyes firmly 

n her, he said, 

“ Charlotte Hay, you have laid once more a dark and horrible scheme 
to injure me. By cunning artifices and long concealment you have 
taught me to believe you were dead for some years, and have waited for 
this moment for your revenge—you know it, you dare not deny it—but 
you may yet find yourself deceived. In one point you are already de- 
ceived ; for, doubtless, judging from your own heart, you imagine I have 
concealed previous events from this lady and her family. Such is not the 
case ; and now you force upon me that which I have always avoided, the 
trial whether there ever was any marriage at all between myself and you.” 

“ Avoided it, because you knew it could not be questioned,” answered 
the lady, scornfully. «Your father and yourself took lawyers’ opinion 
enough, and the reply of every one was that the marriage was perfectly 
good and valid,” 

“ Not worth a straw,’’ said a voice behind her, and turning round with 
the look of a demon the eyes of Charlotte Hay lighted on Widow Lamb, 
who had walked quietly up the aisle at the commencement of this scene. 
For a moment or two she gazed at her as if striving to recall her face, 
and then gave ashort scream, muttering afterwards to herself, 

‘IT know who has done this; I know who has done this !” 

“ What is this, my woman ?” cried Mr. Wharton, stepping out of 
the pew, and putting himself at the side of Charlotte Hay. 

Sir John Slingsby was darting forward towards him with wrath in his 
countenance, but Doctor Miles held him by the arm, and Widow Lamb 
replied boldly; 

“What I said, Mr. Wharton, was that this lady’s pretended marriage 
with Lord Lenham, then Mr. St. Leger, was no marriage at all.” 

“ But why ? were you present ? what can you know about it? are you 
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amazing ity. 

“Tam no judge, and na not present though I was in the house,” 
answered Widow ; “but it was no marriage at all, and I can prove 
it, so you need not be terrified, dear young lady, for you are his lawful 
wife at this very moment.” j ; 

Charlotte Hay turned towards Isabella with a look of withering scorn, 
and exclaimed, 

‘You may be his concubine, girl, if you like, but you can never be 
his wife as long as I live.” 

“T say she is his wife,” cried Widow Lamb, indignantly, “just as much 
as you are the wife of Archibald Graham, the mimister of Blackford, my 
husband David Lamb’s first cousin. You thought all trace of that 
marriage was removed; you knew not that there are people living who 
witnessed the marriage ; you knew not that I have your marriage lines 
now in my possession, and a letter from your real husband written long 
after Captain Moreton took you away from him, and after your pretended 

iage with this gentleman.” 

“ Produce them, produce them,’’ cried Mr. Wharton, “let us see what 
these wonderful documents are. Such papers often turn out mere moon- 
shine in a court of law.” 

“ At all events, sir, this church is not a court of law,” said Dr. Miles, 
advancing “such matters must not be argued here, and I must remark 
that if this lady had any just cause to oppose this marriage she was 
bound to state it when called upon in the solemn manner which the ritual 
prescribes. How the fact of her not having done so may affect the legal 
questions implicated is not for me to say, but I must declare that her not 
having tendered her opposition at the proper moment was highly wrong, 
and does not give a favourable impression of her ease.” 

The lady turned her fierce eyes upon the rector, and then glared over 
the rest of the party, but seemed without a reply, for she made none. Mr. 
Wharton came to her assistance with a falsehood, however. 

“The lady was too much overpowered, sir, to speak,” he said, “and I 
was not formally authorised by her to do so. But as to this old woman, 
I demand that the documents she mentions be produced, for I have every 
reason to believe that this is a mere pretext, in fact a case of fraud origi- 
nating in conspiracy, and I shall not scruple to give the good lady into 
custody if I can find a constable, unless she instantly produces the docu- 
ments.” He looked full at Widow Lamb while he spoke, and then added, 
“* Have you got them ? can you produce them ?” 

“] have not got them here,” answered the old woman in a faltering 
tone, somewhat alarmed at the threat of a man who had ruined her hus- 
band, “ but they are safe enough, I am sure, and they shall be produced 
whenever there is a trial.” 

* Oh, oh!” cried Mr. Wharton, “what time to manufacture them ! 
But I will take care of you, my good lady. I will see for a constable 
directly, and—” 

“Nonsense, you rogue!” cried Sir John Slingsby, “you know very 
well that such a thing is out of the question. You can manufacture n0 
charge upon such a ground, whatever others may manufacture.” 

“ Rogue, Sir John,” cried Mr. Wharton, furiously, “that man is the 
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rogue who does not pay his just debts, and you know whether the name 
applies best to me or to you.” 

« To you, lawyer Wharton,” said Stephen Gimlet, coming up the aisle, 
‘“ ag your tongue, for I heard all your talk with Captain Moreton 
this morning, and how you settled all your differences upon his promising 
you what you called a post obit bond, to pay you five thousand pounds 

the death of Lord Harcourt Lenham. There, Goody Lamb, there 
is the letter you gave me yesterday ; 1’! tell you how it all happened that 
I could not deliver it by-and-by.” 

“ Here are the papers, here are the papers!” cried the widow, tearing 
open the letter; “ here are the marriage lines, as the people call them in 
Scotland, between Charlotte Hay and Archibald Graham, and here is 

Archy’s letter to my husband written long after.” 

“ You had better get into the chaise and go,’’ whispered Mr. Wharton 
to the lady, who now stood pale and trembling beside him, and then 
raising his voice as if to cover her retreat, he continued: “ take notice, 
Sir John Slingsby and all persons here present, that I charge the noble 
lord there with the crime of bigamy in having intermarried with Isabella 
Slingsby, his wife Charlotte Hay being still living, and that I at once 
pronounce these things in the old woman's hands merely forgeries got up 
between her and Viscount Lenham while he was staying at the cottage of 
her son-in-law Stephen Gimlet, alias Wolf. You will act as you like, 
Sir John, but it is only a friendly part to say that if you have any regard 
for your daughter you will separate her at once from one who is not and 
cannot be her husband.” 

Thus saying he walked with a well-assured air to the door of the 
church, neither turning to the right nor to the left, but the moment he 
turned away Ned Hayward quitted the side of Mary Clifford, and with a 
quick step followed the lawyer. He let him pass through the church- 
yard and open the gate, but then going up to one of the post-boys 
standing byBeauchamp’s carriage, the young officer said, 

‘‘ Lend me your whip one moment.” 

The man at once put it in his hand, and the next instant it was laid 
over Mr. Wharton’s shoulders some five or six times with rapid and 
vigorous reiteration. 

‘I think the price is five pounds,” said Ned Hayward, nodding his 
head to the smarting and astounded attorney ; “ it is fies Mr. Wharton, 
and perhaps I may require a little more at the same price. Good morn- 
ing,” and he re-entered the church, while the servants and post-boys 
gave a grand shout, and Mr. Wharton sneaked away vowing vengeance 
for a future day. 


Cap. XLII. 


“ Come into the vestry,” said Dr. Miles, in a low tone to Beauchamp, 
“you have many things, my lord, to consider ; and we have here the 
eyes of a multitude upon us, the ears of a multitude around us.” 

“You had better go back to the park,” said Sir John Slingsby, who 
had overheard the good old rector’s words, “ there we can talk the matter 
over at leisure.” 

‘The register must first be signed,” said Dr. Miles, gravely, “for 
whatever be the ‘result, the ceremony has been fully performed—come, 
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my lord. The circumstances are, undoubtedly, very painful; but it seems 
to me they might have been much worse.” 

With v he steps and sad hearts the whole party followed ; Isabella, 

ale as death, looking down upon the ground, and Beauchamp with his 
lip quivering and his brow contracted, but his step firm and regular, as jf 
the very intensity of his feelings had, after the first moment, restored 
him all his energies. As they passed through the vestry-door Isabella 
raised her eyes for an instant to his, and saw the deep dejection which 
was written on his countenance. She touched his arm gently to call 
his attention, and said, as he bent down his head, 

“ Do not be so sad, you have nothing to reproach yourself with.” 

‘« That is some consolatidn, dear girl,” replied Beauchamp, in alow voice, 
« but still I must be sad. How can it be otherwise, when I have to part 
with you for a time even at the very moment I call you my own ?” 

Isabella did not reply, but her cheek varied, first glowing warmly, 
then becoming deedly pale again. 

“ Where is Ned Hayward ?” exclaimed Sir John Slingsby, looking 
round, “ where the devil have you been, Ned ?” he continued, seeing his 
young friend coming in at the vestry-door. 

‘‘] have been horsewhipping Wharton,” answered Ned Hayward, in 
an indifferent tone ; ‘‘ but now, Lenham, what are you going to do in 
this business ?” 

“To go to London directly,” answered Beauchamp, “ and bring this 
matter to an issue at once.” 

‘Pooh, the woman is not married to you at all!” cried Sir John 
Slingsby, “the whole thing is a farce ; still I think you are right.” 

“Tam quite sure you are,” said Ned Hayward, “and I will go with 
you, if you will let me, Lenham. But first we must talk with good 
Widow Lamb; examine these papers of hers accurately; ascertain 
exactly all the circumstances, and be prepared with every sort of evidence 
and information. Cheer up, cheer up, my dear lord. Honour and 
straightforward dealing always set these things right at last. Shall I 
call in the old woman? she is standing out there by the vestry-door.” 

“ By all means,” said Dr. Miles, “it may be as well to make all these 
inquiries here, and determine at once what is to be done. The crowd of 

ping idlers from Tarningham will disperse in the meantime—sit down 
here, Isabella, and be firm, my child, God does not desert those who 
trust and serve him.” 

While he was speaking, Ned Hayward had beckoned Widow Lamb and 
Stephen Gimlet into the vestry, and Dr. Miles, taking the papers from 
the old woman’s hands, examined them carefully. 

‘The very appearance of these documents,” he said, at length, “ puts 
the idea of forgery, or at least, recent forgery, quite out of the question. 
No art could give all the marks of age which they present. But we can 
have another and a better assurance, I believe, than the mere look of 
the a, 

“ But what are they, what are they, doctor ?” asked Sir John Slingsby, 
“T have not yet heard the exact import of either.” 

Isabella moved nearer to the clergyman while he explained, and all 
other eyes were fixed eagerly upon him. 

“ This first and most important document,” he said, “purports to be 
what is called in Scotland the marriage lines of Archibal Graham, 
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student in divinity, and Charlotte Hay, the daughter of Thomas Hay, of 
Green-bank, deceased, within the precincts of Holyrood—which means 
I suppose, that he died in debt. The paper—I have seen such before— 
js tantamount to a marriage-certificate in England. The marria 
to have been celebrated in one of the parishes of Edinburgh, 
] have lately had cause to know that very accurate registers are kept 
in that city, so that the authenticity of the y Seemnce can be ascertained 
beyond all doubt.” 

“ But the date, the date ?” cried Beauchamp. 

“ The date is the 4th February, 18—,” said Dr. Miles, “just thirteen 

ears ago last February.” 

“Nearly two years before the execution of their villanous scheme 

inst me,” said the young nobleman; “,so far, at least, all is satisfactory, 
but what is the other paper ?”’ 

“Hardly less important,” replied Dr. Miles, whose eye had been 
running over the contents while he conversed, “ but it will require some 
explanation. I wouldread it aloud, but that some of the terms are 
more plain and straightforward than ladies’ ears are accustomed to hear. 
It is signed Archibald Graham, however, dated five years ago, and ad- 
dressed to David Lamb, who died in Tarningham some two years back. 
He speaks of his wife Charlotte, and tells his cousin that he hears she 
is still living in adultery with Captain Moreton. He says that as her 
seducer’s property is somewhere in this neighbourhood she is most likely 
not far distant, and begs David Lamb to seek her out, and beseech her, 
upon Christian principles, to quit her abandoned course of life. The 
good man—and he seems a really good man—says further, that although 
he can never receive or see her again, he is ready to share his small 
stipend with her in order that she may not be driven by poverty to a 
continuance in vice ; but he seems to have been ignorant of her pre- 
tended marriage with Lord Lenham—at least, he makes no allusion 
to it.” 

“‘ That was because he never knew it, sir,” said Widow Lamb; “ I beg 
peer for speaking, .but the way it all happened was this. Old Mr. 

ay had spent all he had and had taken to Holyrood to avoid his 
creditors. Archy Graham, who was then studying divinity in Edinburgh, 
had been born not far from Green-bank, and finding out Mr. Hay, was 
very kind to him and his daughter. Though he was not very rich him- 
self —for he was only the son of a farmer well to do—he often gave the 
old laird and the young lady a dinner when they could have got one 
nowhere else, and when Mr. Hay was taken ill and dying, he was with 
him every day comforting him. He paid the doctors, and found them 
food and every thing. When the old man died the young lady was left 
without any means of support. At first she thought of teaching, for she 
had learned all kinds of things in other times, but people were not very 
fond of her, for she had always been too gay for the Scotch folks, and 
there was something flighty in her way that was not liked. It was need, 
not love or gratitude either, I believe, that made her marry poor Archy 
Graham. Soon after he got the parish of Blackford, and went there to 
have the manse ready, leaving his wife in Edinburgh. He was only 
gone six weeks, but he never saw her again, for when he came back to 
take her to her new home, he found that she had been receiving the visits 
of a very gay gentleman for some time, and had, in the end, gone away 
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with him in a pheton about a week before he arrived. Eight or nine 
months after that a gay young lady came to stay on a visit at old Miss 
Moreton’s, with whom my poor hus David Lamb was greeve, or what 
you call steward in England. Ihad gone down with her as her maid, 
and had married the steward about eight years before, for my poor girl 
was then about seven years old. We saw this Miss Hay, as she 
called herself, very often, but never thought she was the runaway wife of 
my husband’s cousin. Indeed, we knew little of the story till long after. 
Captain Moreton was generally at his aunt’s house, though he often went 
away to England, and we all said he was going to marry the pretty young 
lady, if they were not married already, as some thought. But then he 
brought over his own cousin Mr. St. Leger with him, and soon after we 
heard of the marriage by consent when Mr. St. Leger had drank too 
much, and about his going away in haste to England, and we all said that 
it was a great shame, though we did not know it was as bad as it was. 
About four months after, old Miss Moreton died, and one day the captain 
came down in great haste to my husband and told him a long story about 
his being on the point of selling the property ; but that he would take 
good care, he said, that David Lamb should not be out of employment, 
for his father, the Honourable Mr. Moreton, would take him as steward 
if he would go up to Tarningham directly. “ My husband said it would 
be better for him to stay on the ground till Miss Moreton’s estate was 
sold, but the captain seemed in a great hurry to get us off, for he said 
that his father was very anxious to have a Scotch bailiff as they farmed 
so well, and he - inegeng all kinds of things, so that what with one per- 
suasion or another we were away in a week to Edinburgh, to take ship 
there for England. ‘There we met with Archy Graham, who afterwards 
came to visit us, and he and my husband had a long talk about his un- 
fortunate marriage, all of which I heard afterwards ; but David Lamb 
was a man of very few words, and he did not mention to his cousin any 
thing about our having seen his wife at old Miss Moreton’s, though it 
seems the minister was even then going down there to try and separate 
her from Captain Moreton, for he had found by that time who it was that 
took her away, and it was because he had written several letters to the 
ntleman, and threatened to come himself directly, that the captain was 
im such a hurry to get us away to England.” 
“T do not understand why your husband did not tell the whole truth,” 
a Cg Miles, gravely, “it might have saved great mischief, Mrs. 
“I know that, sir,” replied the widow, “ but there are great differences 
in the way men think of such things. I asked my husband afterwards 
why he did not mention all about the marriage with Mr. St. Leger, but 
he said he wanted to hear more about it before he opened his mouth to 
any one; that he was not sure they had set up this law marriage as 3 
real marriage at all ; and that it might be only a sort of joke, so that if 
he spoke he might do more mischief than was already done. I knew 
him to be a very prudent, thoughtful man, very sparing, too, of his 
words, and it was not for me to blame or op him.” 
Very true, Mrs. Lamb, very true,” said Dr. Miles.” 
‘Well, your reverence,” continued the widow, “he did try to hear 
more of the business as soon as he had time to think of any thing but 
himself and his own affairs; for, poor man, when he came here he found 
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that old Mr. Moreton had no occasion for a bailiff at all ; and knew nothing 
at all about him. We were going back to Scotland, again, after having spent 
@ mint of money in coming up to London and then down here; but my 
husband fell ill of rheumatic fever, and for six months was confined near! 
to his bed. All—or almost all that we had saved was gone, and we h 
to try for a livelihood here as we best could. We did better than might 
have been expected for some time, and David made many inquiries in re- 
gerd to his cousin’s wife and her second marriage with Mr. St. Leger ; 

the only heard that the young gentleman was travelling, and that they 
had certainly never lived together. Then came the letter from Archy 
Graham ; and my husband, whose health was failing, consulted me about 
it, and I said, that at all,events, it was a pity Mr. St. Leger or Lord Len- 
ham, as he was by that time, should not know all the truth, for no one 
could tell how needful it might be for him to prove that he was never 
really married to Charlotte Hay, and David wrote back to his cousin, ask- 
ing Bim to send him up proofs of his marriage with the lady. So that 
brought up the marriage lines, and I have kept them and the first letter 
ever since my husband’s death.” 

“And is Archibald Graham still living?” asked Beauchamp, who had 
been listening with painful attention. 

“ He was living not two years ago,” answered Widow Lamb; “ for he 
wrote to me at the time of my husband’s death, and sent me up ten 

unds to help me. Poor David had not neglected what he thought of 
Sine, when he asked for the proofs; but we could hear nothing of you, 
my lord. You had been very kind to my poor boy, and I always put my 
husband in mind of the business, so that he wrote to you once, I know, 
saying that he had important information for you if you could come to 
Tarningham.” 

“T recollect,” said Lord Lenham, “such a letter followed me into 
Italy; but I did not recollect the name, and thought it but a trick of that 
unhappy woman.” 

“Well, my lord, the case seems very clear,” said Doctor Miles; ‘but 
your immediate conduct in this business may require some considera- 
tion. Perhaps we had better all go up to the park and talk the matter 
over with Sir John at leisure.” 

“ No, my dear sir,’ answered Beauchamp in a firm tone, “my conduct 
already decided. If you please, we will just walk to your house for a 
few minutes, I dare say all the people are gone by this time. Come, 
Isabella, there will be peace for us yet, dear one ;” and he gave his arm to 
his bride, who drew down her veil to hide the tears that were in her eyes. 

All the party moved forward but Sir John Slingsby, who lingered for 
@ moment, and laid his hand kindly upon the widow's arm. “ You are a 
good woman, Mrs. Lamb,” said the old baronet, “‘a very good woman; 
and I am much obliged to you. Go up to the park, Mrs. Lamb, and 
take the little boy with you. I’llcome up arid talk to you by-and-by; but 
mind you tell the housekeeper to take good care of the little man, and 
give him a hunch of bride cake. I don't think there will be much eaten 
in the house by any one else. You go up too, Ste, and wait till I come.”’ 

When Sir John followed to the rectory, which was somewhat slowly, 
he found the rest of the party in the rector’s drawing-room. Now the 

was built upon a plan not uncommon, and very convenient for 
studious bachelors like Dr. Miles. The drawing-room on the right side 
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of the entrance hall opened by folding doors into a library, which formed 
a right angle with it rete he sm | the back front of the house—for 
houses have contradictions as well as human beings, and I may add many 
a man has a back front to his character as well as many a house. The 
library oceupied one-half of that side, the dining-room the other half; the 
offices all the left of the entrance hall, and the hall and the staircase the 
centre. 

Beauchamp, at the moment of the baronet’s entrance, was speaking to 
Dr. Miles and Ned Hayward in the bay window, Isabella was seetel at 
some distance, with her hand in her aunt's, and Mary Clifford was leaning 
tenderly over her. But the position of all parties was soon changed. 

“‘ The sooner the better, then,” said Dr. Miles, in answer to something 
Beauchamp had said, and turning away, the young nobleman approached 
Isabella, and took her hand, saying, * Speak with me one moment, love.” 

Isabella rose, and her husband led her into the library, and thence to 
the dining-room, leaving the doors open behind him. “ Dearest Isabella,” 
he said, “ forgive me for all the terrible pain I have caused you—but you 
know it was that I was deceived, and that for the world I would not have 
inflicted such distress upon you intentionally.” 

“ Oh, I know it, I know it,” said the poor girl, her tears flowing: fast. 

“ But out of evil springs good, dear Isabel,” continued Beauchamp, 
“by this day’s misery and anxiety, I trust we have purchased peace and 
happiness for the future. Yet for me, my beloved, remains one more pain- 
ful effort. Till the decision of the law is pronounced upon all the circun- 
stances of this case, I must leave you, dear girl. No happiness that 
your society can give me must induce me to place you in a doubtful posi- 
tion. I must leave you, then, my dear Isabella, my bride, my wife, even 
here almost at the steps of the altar; but I go to remove every obstacle to 
our permanent reunion, and I trust in a very few weeks to clasp you to my 
heart again, mine beyond all doubt—mine for ever. I knew not, dear 
— hardly knew till now, how dearly, how passionately, I loved you, 

ut I find from the difficulty of parting with you, from the agony of this 
moment, what it is to love with the whole heart. That very love, seatinea 
uires me to go. Therefore, for a short, a very short time, farewell, 
my oy ;’ and he threw his arms around her, and pressed one kiss upon 
er lips. 
“ Oh, do not go, do not go yet,” said Isabella, clinging to him. “Oh, 
I was so happy this morning, Henry, I felt quite oppressed with it. I 
am sure there is a dizziness of the heart as well as of the brain—but now 
I shall go home and weep all day!” 

“Nay, do not do that, dear girl,” said Beauchamp, “ for our parting is 
but for a short time, beloved. Every one judges that I am right in going. 
Do not let me think my Isabella thinks otherwise, do not render more bitter 
what is bitter enough already, by a knowledge that you are suffering more 
than is needful. Cheer thee, my Isabella, cheer thee, and do not give way 
to grief and apprehension, when our fate is lightened of half of its weight, 
by the certainty, the positive certainty, that there is no serious barrier be- 
tween us,” 

“I will try,” said Isabella, “I will try; and I believe you are right, 
but still this is all very sad,” and the tears poured down her face afresh. 

When Beauchamp came forth, however, Isabella came with him, and 
was calmer; but she would not trust herself to speak till he was gone. 
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The parting was then soon over. Ned Hayward, called up the carriage 
gave some directions regarding his own baggage to Sir John Slingsby's 
servants, and bade farewell to Mary Clifford and the rest. Beau 

once more pressed Isabella’s hand in his, and hurrying out sprang into 
his carriage, Ned Hayward followed, and one of the post-boys, approach- 
ing the side after a servant had shut the door, touched his hat, and asked, 
« Will you go by Winterton or Buxton’s inn, my lord?” 

“By Winterton,” answered Beauchamp, mechanically, and in another 
minute the carriage was rolling on. 

For about twenty minutes Sir John Slingsby remained talking with 
Dr. Miles, and then the party which had set out from Tarningham-park, 
so happy and so gay, not two hours before, returned sad and desolate. 
Even the old baronet’s good spirits failed him, but his good humour did 
not ; and while Isabella retired with Mary to her own room, he called 
Widow Lamb and Stephen Gimlet into his library, after having assured 
himself that the little boy was taken good care of by the housekeeper, he 
repeated his sage commendation of the old woman's conduct, saying “ You 
- area good woman, Widow Lamb, avery good woman, and you have ren- 
dered very excellent service to us all this day. NowI am not so rich as I 
could wish to be just now; but I can tell you what I can do, and what I 
willdo, Widow Lamb. Stephen has here, his cottage as keeper. Itisa 

of his wages at present; but I might die, es know, or the property 
might be sold, Widow Lamb, and then those who came in might turn him 
out. Now I'll give you a lease of the cottage and the little garden, and 
the small field at the side—they call it the six-acres field, though there 
are but five acres and two roods, and the lease shall run for your two lives. 
You may put in the little man’s life too, if you like ; and the rent shall be 
acrown a year, Widow Lamb. [I'll have it done a I'll write to 
Bacon to draw the lease this minute,” and down sat Sir John Slingsby to 
his library table. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Stephen Gimlet, approaching with a 
respectful bow, “ but I think it would be better not to give the lease just 
ye though I am sure both I and Goody Lamb are very much obliged; 

ut you recollect what that bad fellow, attorney Wharton, said about the 

pers being forged, and if you were to give us any thing just now, 
e would declare we were bribed; for he is a great rascal, sir, as I heard 
this morning.” 

“You are right, you are quite right, Stephen,” replied Sir John 
Slingsby; “ and Wharton is agreat rascal. I am glad that Ned Hayward 
horsewhipped him; | dare say he did it well, for he is a capital fellow, 
Ned Hayward, and always liked horsewhipping a scoundrel from a boy. 
But what was it you overheard this morning, Stephen? I hope you were 
noteavesdropping, Ste. That is not right, you kyow.” 

‘Not I, Sir John,” answered the gamekeeper, “ but I could not a 
hearing. I'll tell you how it all was in a minute. Yesterday morning 
was coming over here with the papers which Goody Lamb gave me for 
Lord Lenham ; but I took a bit of a stroll first, and just when I was 
close upon Chandleigh Heath, Captain Moreton jumped out of a hedge 
upon me in front, and young Harry Wittingham pinioned my arms be- 
hind, and before I could do any thing for myself, they had a rope -— 
round my elbows, and got me away to the lone cottage, where they shut 
me up in a room with bars to the windows, and kept me there all day and 
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all last night. I did not sleep much, and I did not eat much, though 
the captain crammed some bread into my mouth, and gave me a pail of 
water, out of which I was obliged to drink like a horse; but they never 
untied my arms. However, I heard a good deal of going about, and a car- 
riage-wheels, and some time after —it must have been twelve or one o'clock 
at night—there was a great ringing at the bell, and people talking, and [ 
heard young Wittingham’s voice, and then some one galloped away on 
horseback. But nobody came to let me out, and I sat and looked at the 
day dawning, wondering when all this would come to an end. I looked 
long enough, however, before I saw a living soul, though about six I heard 
moving in the house. About an hour after | saw poor Rilly. 
b out of the window, creeping about in the garden as if he was on the 
look-out for something, and I put my foot to one of the panes of glass, 
and started itina minute. That was signal enough for the good lad, and 
he ran up and put his face to the window, whispering to me to make no 
noise, for Captain Moreton had just come in in a gig, and had met Mr. 
Wharton at the door, and they were both in the drawing-room together. 
I was not going to stay there, however, like a rat in a trap a minute 
longer than needful; so as soon as I found that Bill had his knife in his 
pocket, I made him put his arm through the broken pane, and cut the 
cords round my elbows. I then got his knife- to open the door, but the 
one I came in a was bolted as well as locked, so I couldn’t get out that 
way. But there was another door at the side, and I forced the lock back 
there soon enough. ‘That let me imto the dining-room which had two 
doors too. Through one of them I could hear people talking loud, and 
the other waslocked. I could not manage to open it, and though I had 
a great longing to go in and give Captain Moreton a good hiding, yet as’ 
they were two to one, and I was half-starved, I thought it might not turn 
out well, and stayed quiet where I was. Then I heard them talking, and 
Wharton said he could hang the captain; and I thought it very likely. 
But the captain said to do that would put nothing in Wharton’s pocket, 
and he had better take his post obit, as he called it, for five thousand 
which would give him a chance of something, and come over 
with him to Winterton, and keep the lady quiet if she would go to the 
church. There was a good deal of dirty haggling about it, but I made 
out that the woman whom he called Charlotte was going to be at the 
wedding, and that she had a great spite at his lordship, and I guessed all 
about the rest from what Goody Lamb had told me. So as soon as they 
had gone off in the gig together, which was not more than two or three 
minutes after, I walked out through the drawing-room, half-scared the 
servant girl into fits, and came away to little Tarningham church, send- 
ing Billy Lamb up to my cottage. That is the whole story, sir.” 

The old baronet commended his keeper highly, and vaticimated that at- 
or Wharton would be hanged some day, in which, however, he was 
mistaken, for that gentleman lived and prospered; and his tombstone as- 
sures the passer by that he died universally regretted and respected ! 

The day passed heavily at Tarningham-park, and Isabella remained 
all the morning in her own room. It was a very bitter cup that she had to 
drink; for to apprehension and disappointment was added another painful 
sensation. ‘To her it was inexpressibly distressing to be made the talk of 
the common public. She had felt that the very announcement of her 
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jage in the public newspapers, the gazing crowd in the church, the 
e and the publicity in fact which attend such events, were any thing 
but pleasant. But now to be the topic of conversation, the object of tales 
and rumours, to be pitied, commiserated, perhaps triumphed over—be 
even slandered, added deeply to all she suffered both on Beauchamp’s 
account and her own. However, she made a great effort to conquer at 
least the natural expression of her feelings. She knew that her father, 
her aunt, her cousin, all felt deeply for her, and she was resolved to cause 
them as little pain as possible by the sight of her own. She washed 
away all traces of tears, she calmed her look, she strove not to think of 
_her mortification, and at the dinner-hour she went down with a tranquil 
air. Her room was on the side of the house opposite to the terrace, and 
the principal entrance, but she had to pass the latter in her way to the 
' drawing-room. As she did so, she saw a carriage and post-horses at the 
door, and as she approached the drawing-room she heard a voice loved and 
well-known. She darted forward and entered the room. Beauchamp 
and Captain Hayward were both there, as well as her father and M 
Clifford. The very effort to conquer her own feelings had exhausted her 
strength, and joy did what sorrow had not been able to do. Ere she had 
taken two steps forward she wavered, and ere Beauchamp could reach 
her, had fallen fainting to the ground. 








SPRING. 
BY THE HON. J. MAYNARD. 


I. 


TH warm rich earth 
Is teeming with its freight of early flow’rs! 
Blue April-smiling skies and genial show’rs 
Forward the birth 
Of cowslip-plots as fair as fair can be, 
And the frail white-cupp’d wood anemone! 


II. 
Briony sweets 

Burden the passing breeze and tender leaves, 

Whose delicate pale green the eye perceives 
In wild retreats, 

Unfold in rich luxuriance, and oh! 

The thymy fragrance of the herbs bélow! 


Ill. 


: Fresh beauties rise 
And to perfection grow beneath our sight, 
Daily expanding, and the starry night, 

With orbed eyes, 
So soft and pure, is surely not more rife 
Than these with pleasures the delight of life! 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE BELL ; 


OR, 
THE GOOD EFFECTS OF A ROYAL VISIT. 


BY MRS. WARD. 


Mapame R— was an old French dame with strong prejudices—what 
Frenchwoman has not ? Their very enthusiasm is founded on prejudice, 
and therefore always at the nierty of their own. caprice. On the other 
hand there is a certain generosity counteracting these prejudices, and 
standing out in bright relief when compared with the dogged obstinacy 
of English opinions, miscalled consistency. Say what we will of our 
mercurial neighbours “over the water,” we must like them as acquaint- 
ances, but we do not know them yet. In the days of the revolution 
they did not know themselves, and Buonaparte, who quite approved of 
such self-ignorance, kept them in such a constant state of excitement 
that it more resembled intoxication than any thing else. 

It is a long time to look back to—that dark éra of the French Revo- 
lution, but Madame R— began her career ther as a figurante! If she 
had her worshippers she also had her idols. Robespierre was her first— 
very shocking !—but so it was. Danton made love to her—disgusted 
and frightened her. “No wonder,” said some of her companions, “he 
is so ugly !” Robespierre affected to rescue her; recommended her to 
an apartment, paid the necessary expenses of it through her mother! 
and was about to establish both near his own hotel, when he deemed it 
advisable to send them into the country. Paris was in an uproar; as 
Louise and her mother passed the Tuileries they saw the unhappy queen’s 
agonised countenance. Louise never forgot that, but she hated the 
Royalists because she had been taught to do so, and thought equality the 
finest thing for the country; that is to say, she felt her own right to be 
elevated to the rank of a Socket but she had no idea of making herself 
cheap by bestowing too much notice on the inferior members cf the 
corps de ballet. 

But though she would not believe Robespierre and his associates were 
wrong politically, she refused his money the moment she began to suspect 
the terms on which it was offered—stili it was only a suspicion. A thea- 
trical festival was got up in the provincial town to which she had retired 
with her mother in honour of Robespierre and his associates, so she 
danced herself and the spectators into a stronger delirium of excitement 
than ever. 

Luckily for France, luckily for Louise, Robespierre met with retribu- 
tion from the bloody instrument he had so recklessly employed on others. 
He was a martyr to a glorious cause in poor Louise’s blind eyes. She 
hated the aristocracy—she hated the English who upheld aristocratic 
distinctions. The war broke out; some English détenus were sent to 
Vow Among them was a young navy officer; he made love to 
Louise ; she was beginning to think all the English were not detestable ; 


he forsook her for a plainer countrywoman of his own ; Louise abhorred 
the English more than ever. 
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A young French officer succeeded the sailor in her affections. She 
married him ; her mother and an old aunt settled on a little property left 
them near the sea-coast. Louise’s husband awaited another revolution. 
Buonaparte returned from Elba ; Louise was in full dress at a window 
when “the emperor” bared his breast to his assembled troops, and bid 
them “strike or follow him”’—C’était un grand coup de theatre ga! 
It was Louise who originally invented the triple skirt—she intro- 
duced one that evening at a féte, and got up a republican tableau in 
which she represented Liberty. Louise was still a lovely woman—at a 
distance. er beauty, her grace, her enthusiasm, all contributed to 
render her conspicuous. She became fashionable in a fewdays. She 
followed the French army to Brussels—Napoleon was her idol now— 
the English were more detestable than ever. ‘Tidings reached her now 
and then of the progress of the battle on the fields of Waterloo. She 
anticipated triumph and another tableau. The Buonapartists whispered 
their fears. ‘‘ Never despair,” said she, “as long as the emperor has his 
imperial guards they can decide the day”—her husband had obtained a 
- commission in them through Louise's popularity. ‘ We shall see,” said 
she, ‘the emperor will never allow any one to head them but himself.” 

Ah if she could have seen them all march past! each rank as it came 
up gazing with sorrow and astonishment on him who should have led 
them on, but who now, as if spell bound, stood and watched them all 

by! “Ah,” exclaimed Louise, when her husband told her this, and 
Se a melancholy picture of a great man’s prostration of soul, “ ah, he 
should have died *” But she never forgave the English for winning the 

day—never ? 
* * “ ’ * 

Summer-time in la belle France! Louise, the gay dasher of the 
restless days of republicanism, the admiration of all Paris in her graceful 
representation of Liberty is a quiet matron—a widow, mother of sons 
and daughters, nay, a grandmother! Horrid title—it is astonishing 
how well she wears it: -but all Frenchwomen are more or less philoso- 
phers. Her mother and aunt are both dead, and the little patrimony 
near Tréport is hers. It is a pretty farm—there is a féte there, her 
youngest daughter is going to be married ; her guests are all in holiday 
dresses, and the whole house and gardens are garlanded with flowers. 
Madame R~, la grand’mére is not half-pleased with the match, the 
bridegroom is an under-gardener at Eu! She thinks better of Louis 
Philippe than the rest of his race, but he is now the sworn ally of England. 
The only Bourbons for whom she entertains respect are the Duchesses 
de Berri and Angouléme, and there is so much pity mingled with this 
feeling of respect, that she hopes it partakes of contempt. She awards 
them her sympathy, but Louis Philippe is too gragious towards England; 
she forgets that he is indebted to England for a refuge in former days; 
she gives him no credit for remembering it. 

‘But the féte. They have been dancing; they assemble under the 
arbour where la grand'mére sits in state. Ah! France is a paradise for 
old women, and England—the other things! They ask her leave to 
-~ a tree in that pretty garden in commemoration of this happy wed- 

ng-day. Henri brings his spade, Julie shall put the slip into the earth; 
he digs : it shall be firmly planted ; he digs deeper, his spade encounters 
a Sled cuhatance he casts up the earth; the substance rings when he 
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again strikes it. The gay crowd draw near; la grand’mére calls out 
twenty times to know what they are looking at, and getting no answer, 
rises with some difficulty and comes forward, ‘‘ A ciel! it is the bell!” 
the bell that in old times of anarchy and discussion, and mistaken, mis. 

ided patriotism, had been taken from the belfry of the little church by 

uncle, a priest, and hidden there.“ She heard him speak of it ; 

he had listened to its chimes for years ; he loved it—it should never be 
put up in honour of a Bourbon—oh no! and then la grand’mére would 
sing, “ Les Aristocrats {la Lanterne.” They led her back to the arbour, 
but she was in a great state of excitement. The bell should not be 
moved, the tree should not be planted there. But by this time the earth 
had been loosened around it.’ Perhaps Henri was determined to over- 
come la grand'mére’s prejudices if he could; the bell was drawn forth 
before her remonstrances had been fully heard, indeed, very few had lis- 
tened to them. 

“ Ah, mother,” said Julie, “all is peace now, let us put the bell up in 
the old tower in memory of this day?” 

No—the old lady was inflexible. 

“No, it shall chime in honour of any crowned head rather than 
a Bourbon—I don’t like the race !” 

Henri planted the tree in another part of the garden. In the evening 
he and the curé talked over the event of the day, and the latter 
it would be better not to outrage la grand’mére’s prejudices, but to over- 
come them—if they could. 

So they contented themselves with wreathing the bell thus risen from 
the grave, with gay garlands, and hand in hand that merry wedding- 
party danced round it, singing joyous songs, not as of old, when every 


estival was connected with politics, and no man knew whether he or his 


neighbour would be the first victim of falsehood or fanaticism. 

Whenever the interchange between Queen Victoria and Louis Philippe 
was talked of la grand’mére would remark, the world was turned upside 
down, and establishing herself in a corner with her knitting, would sit 
there muttering and sulking for a whole day. When the sulks were 
over, she would grow garrulous on the subject. 

“So much for having a girl upon a throne — par exemple ! if she 
could not stay at home and govern her people, she had much better be 
with her children than gadding about !” 

Such sentiments from the lips of a Frenchwoman made even her 
countrywomen laugh; but when she forbade her children and grand- 
children to visit the sister of the young gardener, Henri, at Eu (she was 
never very gracious to him), her eldest son thought it high time to 
interfere. He dreaded a squabble between his wife and his mother—no 
+ il it is enough to alarm any man, is a domestic difference of this 

After the two royal families had been associated so happily together, 
and Napoleon R. (for so his mother had named him in 1815) found 
that his neighbours were full of rejoicing in the prospect of peace and 
unity between the two nations, he began to think it was no bad thing for 
France, after all, that the Queen of England should be on such terms 





* Many bells were buried in the revolution lest they should be taken away for 
the purpose of coinage. 
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with the citizen-king and his family. He was growing heartily tired of 
his mother’s politics, they were as ridiculous as they were unpleasant. 
He was always in dread of arguments between the old dame and his 
neighbours. Republicanism might have sat very well 7 her lips when 
she was younger, and the triple-skirted robe became her well-moulded 
figure in Napoleon’s day; but now to hear nothing but mutter, mutter, 
mutter, clack, clack, clack, in the cracked tones of “ garrulous old age,” 
was too much of a disagreeable thing. She scorned the plants and seed- 
lings her grandchildren had reared from seeds and slips from Eu; and 
there was the bell, too, as much in the way in the garden as ever the 
helmet of Otranto was in the castle-yard. Napoleon R. and the curé 
talked it over together sometimes. At last, one day, the curé recom- 
mended an experiment. 

“ It is reported,” said he, “that the young Queen of England is comin 
here again. It is only report; but if she does, take all your househol 
to see the show. La grand’mére will go, never wt may mutter 
and grumble, but, in the first place, she will not choose to remain at 
home alone, anc as it will be a regular jour de féte in the neighbourhood, 
try her—you can but try her.” 

Napoleon R. took the curé’s advice. His mother had provoked all 
the neighbours by her constant sneers at ‘“‘ Louis Philippe and La Reine 
Victoire.” They kept up the young man to the performance of his in- 
tentions. 

Yes, the Queen of England was actually expected. Napoleon R. 
would arrange matters so that his mother should see her. The weather 
was doubtful; but a kind neighbour, interested in the good son’s scheme, 
lent him a covered vehicle, a humble species of char-d-bane, in which to 
take his family to a spot near the Chateau d’Eu, from whence they could 
see the royal parties on their way from Treport. At first, la grand’mére 
vowed she would not go—she would have her favourite grandchild left 
at home with her—the favourite grandchild was not inclined to stay. A 
neighbour was to visit the house occasionally, but every one in it was to 
have a holiday—a jour de féte—talismanic words! Napoleon R. pre- 
sented his mother with ux schal superbe. As far as bright colours went 
it was “superbe.”’ She would go for the sake of a pleasant excursion, 
but as to looking at the royal party—bah !—and she rivalled her former 
idol, “l’empereur,” in the quantity of snuff she took, and in the tone in 
which she uttered this expressive and imperial exclamation. The noisy 
delight of the children rather put her out of humour as she jolted along 
in the somewhat crazy vehicle borrowed for the oceasion. People, making 
their way towards the scene of expectation, looked up wonderingly in 
the old dame’s face. 

Mutter, mutter, mutter. On the first warning of the approach of 
“the Majesty of England,” la grand’mére gets up a sneer, then she 
compresses her lips; her daughter-in-law ventures on a gentle remon- 
strance, la grand’mére takes snuff and scatters some of it over her daugh- 
ter-in-law’s pretty dress. Napoleon remonstrates now : la grand’mere 
shuts her eyes doggedly; but she is obliged to open them to descend 
from the vehicle. Her kind son has provided a pleasant seat for her, 
just off the road, on a little eminence, from which she may see every 
thing. She condescends to look about her for a minute. At a little 
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distance some one has planted a tricoloured flag. She had never seen 
that in the presence of the Bourbons yet. 

If people had time to think they would wonder what is meant by that 
old dame’s pursed up mouth and closed eyes, but guns are firing in the 
distance, and shouts are stirring the air all round. La grand’mére 
throws back her head, stiffens her frame like an obstinate baby under- 

ing ablution, keeps her eyes closely shut—making hideous faces as she 

oes so. Her children and grandchildren cease to coax her; they sing, 
they laugh, they jump, they exclaim ‘“ Ah, quel réunion! Quel joie! 
Vive Louis Philippe! Vive la Reine Victoire! Vive la Reine d’Angle- 
terre! Vive les Anglais! Vive la paix!” 

“ Vive les Anglais! vive la paix!” Th 
her eyes in astonishment. 

Just in time. The sweet sad face of the Queen of the French was 
enough to melt any obstinate spirit—“ melé not break it;’’* and there was 
our little Queen Victoria laughing and chatting, and Louis Philippe, le 
grand monarque, looking delighted, and a real pleasant smile lighting up 
the usually dejected features of the gentle Queen of France. Oh, it was 
such a happy sight! worth all the horrible mob popularity of the revolu- 
tionists, worth all the coups de theatre of Buonaparte, worth all his dear- 
bought victories—victories bought with the price of blood—worth all 
la grand mére’s idols. 

** A bas les préjudices!”’ said her son as they jogged merrily homewards 
the next morning—they had absolutely drank tea with the sister of 
Henri very near the chateau. ‘A bas les prejudices!” said the eldest 
grandson, as they met the royal families of France and England driving 
along the pleasant road. La grand’mére took a quarter of an ounce of 
snuff at once, after another sight of our joyous-looking queen and her 
happy friends, and before the next day at noon there was such a proces- 
sion to the little church with the bell all garlanded. They hoisted it 
into the little belfry and there let it chime till sunset—“ to make up for 
lost time,” as the children said. 

“‘ Not in honour of a Bourbon,’ 
prejudices overcome. 

**No,” said the curé, “but of another crowned head, grand’mére, a 
Queen of England.” 

La grand’mére offered him a pinch of snuff. 

‘* May there ever be peace between that great nation and ourselves!” 
said the good curé, ‘‘and if wars should arise, may we henceforth fight 
with England and not against her.” 

La grand’mére died soon after uttering the words “ peace! peace!” 
and that restored bell now remindeth all ae hear it of her long obsti- 
nacy, and of how it was overcome by a sight of Victoria, Queen of 
England. 


e old republican lady opened 


said la grand’mére smiling, all her 





* The “good Duke of Ormond” on hearing of the death of his brave and noble 
son, observed that “he hoped the dispensation might melt not break his heart!” 
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THE TRAVELS AND OPINIONS OF MR. JOLLY GREEN. 
Cuap. XIII. 


Ir was not without considerable difficulty, when I awoke on the morn- 
ing after my reception at the Tuileries, that I could persuade myself of 
the reality of the fact. I feit tempted once or twice to consider the 
whole as a distempered dream arising from bodily fatigue and over-ex- 
citement, but as my mental faculties gradually collected themselves, the 
events of that memorable ‘evening grew more and more distinct, and 
convinced me that what I recalled to memory was not the hallucination of 
a vision, but a bona fide occurrence. In the first place there was the 
ible evidence afforded by the viscount’s wig, cocked hat, and sabre, 
which, with my own clothes, lay in rather a confused heap on the floor 
by my bed-side; and, in the next, there was evidence which I may be 
hiwed to call intangible but quite conclusive, in the perfect vacuum that 
reigned over my pocket-book, where, as I found on examination, not a 
single note of the fair round sum which I possessed the day before re- 
mained. How the money had disappeared I could by no means satisfy 
myself, though I retained sufficient recollection of having played at lans- 
uenet with the first personage in the realm, of whose gentlemanlike 
manners and pleasant conversation I had also a clear perception. As I 
a over the matter the image of the past became less dim, and at 
ength all the circumstances stood out in a fine bold chiaroscuro, as I 
have recorded them. 

There was one conclusion which I felt compelled to arrive at, either 
that I had been treated very diplomatically or that I had formed very 
erroneous ideas in regard to the estimation in which money is held at 
court—I allude to his majesty’s observation with regard to the stakes 
played for at the Tuileries, which it struck me were rather high than 
otherwise, or I should scarcely have lost so large a sum as three thousand 
francs so very speedily. It is true the game, which after all I under- 
stood but imperfectly, was played very rapidly, and in the energy of my 
appeals to Banco I may have gone a little faster than I had intended, 
but I must do the king the justice to say that he won my money in the 
most gratifyingly condescending way, and the conduct of the Prince de 
Joinville over the punch-bowl was first-rate. I shall endeavour one of 
these days to requite his hospitality when he pays me his promised visit 
to Peckham. As he is a Frenchman and a sailor I flatter myself he will 
appreciate my port. After all, I had only lost three thousand francs, 
and by the sacrifice of that sum, if even I failed to win it back, I had 
made bosom friends of a whole royal family. There are man people 
who spend as much on a court-dress merely to be introduced to the 
presence of royalty, to kiss the toe of majesty and bow themselves back- 
ward into oblivion. My money, on the contrary, was well laid out: I 
had been slapped on the back by a king, had hobnobbed with his princely 
scions, and made the agreeable to queens and princesses. It was a scene 
as Dido says, on a similar occasion, and as I have frequently heard Mr. 
George Robine observe, “ Quorum pars magna fui!” ; 

It was a satisfaction also to me to think that whatever I did with my 
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money I was not called to give an account of it to any one. Having 
attained the rank of a.major—I do not mean in the army but in the law 
—there was no one to control my inclinations ; I could marry, or make 
war, or perform any other absolute act as freely as a king—that is to say 
as long as I kept my intentions unknown to my only respected parent 
who idolises me, and whose sole heir-apparent Iam. “Jolly, my love,” 
said my mamma, as she stood on the doorstep to give me her blessing 
on the ing of my departure for foreign climes, ‘my dearest boy, 
whatever you do i your money like a gentleman!” [I trust I have 
sacrilegiously obeyed my maternal relative’s behest. 

I now recollected that a busy day was before me. It was the morning 
of the review; Angelique would be there, and I was to be one of her 
cavalieri serventi. A bold thought shot across my mind, as original, | 
flatter myself, as it was startling. J resolved (provided the animal | 
rode did not kick), ¢o propose on horseback! There was something 
truly chivalrous in the idea, to which there was, as far as I am aware, 
only one parallel in history, I allude to the case of Biirger’s Lenore. A 

of exultation radiated my brow as I sat gazing on my features while 
I ehaved, and thought of my triumphant return from the battle-field with 
my blooming bride. [ would seize the moment when the din of the 
cannon’s roar, the rattling of musketry, and the braying of trumpets 
were at the highest, to throw myself on my saddle-bow and declare my 
sentiments ; I would support the fainting form of Angelique in my arms 
as her steed reared up on my bridle-hand, and while she sound forth 
her vows of tenderness and devotion on my shoulder, I would whisper 
words of hope and happiness! It was a thrilling and exciting picture, 
and I inwardly determined to have it transferred one day to canvas. 
With what pride should I gaze upon it in after years when my eyes 
became dim and my memory feeble, and pointing it out to my posterity, 
should incite them to emulate the deed. Such a subject painted by 
Turner, in the clear, distinct, and positive manner that forms the charm 
of his later productions, would of itself suffice for an exhibition. Thither 
I resolved, in the first instance, it should go, and Turner should give it 
a name ; for he is as skilful in nomenclature as he is intelligible in style. 
He would probably call it “The Rape of the Centaurs !” 

I was on the point of descending to the salon to breakfast, when | 
heard a knock at my door. It was Antoine, who smilingly presented 
two letters, one of them of ordinary dimensions with the initials 
“H. J.” in the corner, the other large and square and sealed with a 
rae coronet. There were, he said, persons waiting for answers to each 

them. 

I saw by the initials that the first came from the baronet; the other, 
could I doubt, was from the king ! I confess that my hand trembled as 
I broke the seal, nor did my trepidation subside when I beheld the royal 
a That part of the letter I distinctly made out at once, but 
the writing being rather cramped, as is usually the case in France, 
and the French language being employed to convey his majesty’s sen- 
timents, I could not very clearly comprehend its purport. I saw that 
there was some reference made to the events of the evening before, for 
the word “ net” was tolerably plain, and there was something 
about the three thousand francs, for i could read the words, “ Votre bon 
pour 3000 frs.,” which, as well as I could understand, meant that I had 
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been good for that amount—an equivalent for having lost it. It was no 
doubt a playful allusion to my ill-luck, to reconcile me to the fact. The 
rest of the note I imagined to be an invitation to dinner, but before I 
sat down to answer it, I thought I would see what Sir Henry had to say, 
and I opened his billet. 

It ran as follows:— 


“ My pEAR GREEN,— 

“ How are you this morning after the pleasant party we had last night? 
By Jove you went it. I shall never colaiies at any thing happening after 
this—you certainly do know how ta play your cards. Come and break- 
fast with me and we will talk it all over before we go to the review. I 
haye’seen Crémieux, and he says he will mount us famously. There is a 
delightful yument for Mademoiselle de Vaudet, and splendid chargers for 

ouand I. By-the-by, I have something particular to say to you, so 
fat me see you as soon as you can. 
* Yours truly, 
“ HENRY JONES.” 


The baronet’s note was a fortunate coincidence, for by going to him at 
once I could show him the letter I had just received from Louis Philippe, 
and ascertain exactly in what manner I ought to reply. He would i 
be able to explain to me such parts of the royal missive as I did not ex- 
actly understand. I therefore desired Antoine, who understood English, 
to say to the king’s messenger, that I would send an answer, and to Sir 
Henry’s groom that I would be with him immediately. 

It was only a step across the Boulevard to the baronet’s lodgings inthe 
Rue Godot, and I soon made my way thither, and ascended to his apart- 
ment, a rez de chaussée on the trowsiéme. I found Sir Henry in his 
dressing-gown—a splendid Turkish robe, a present he afterwards told me, 
from his highness, the Sublime Porte, to whom he had once been sent on 
asecret mission. It admirably became his fine portly figure, and harmo- 
nised well with a pair of nankeen trousers and scarlet morocco slippers, 
which, with a bright yellow bandanna round his throat, completed his 
morning costume. 

“ Devilish glad to see you, Green,” cried he, extending the right arm 
of good fellowship, and heine my hand warmly. “Hope you've got @ 
good ao. Have the things up directly. Here, you sir,” to his groom, 
“put the paté de foie gras on the table, and some of that Bordeaux with 
the yellow seal; tell the cook to send in some cutlets and—you take 
coffee, I suppose,—yes,—and the coffee, and stay,—set that brandy down 
here; take some henna before you begin,—I always do,—very refresh- 
ing, gives you an appetite, all that sort of thing; hey, Jolly, my boy, 
devilish glad, indeed, to see you !” 

I did take a little cold brandy-and-water for, to tell the truth, I felt hot 
and thirsty, the consequence, I apprehend, of drinking French punch and 
playing at lansquenet, two things that are very exciting. 

e then sat down to breakfast, and I think I have never done justice 
to a better. Sir Henry was in his usual high spirits, and talked a good 
deal. Our conversation naturally turned on the reception at the palace. 

_“They are all delighted with you, Green,” said the baronet ; “the 
king told me you were the pleasantest fellow he ever sat down to play with, 
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and as to the queen she is quite in raptures at your delicious bonhommie,— 
her own phrase, and a very flattering one, I assure you. I don’t care to 
repeat what the pri royal said, but you may set it down to your ac- 
count. Now tell me how did you make it out ‘ I saw that you and Join- 
ville were very thick. Isn’t he a splendid fellow?” 

“ As fine a specimen of a matelas,” I replied, “as ever luffed up in the 
weather-gauge of adversity, or hauled his wind a-peak in the hour of 
danger. | ee me, Jones, but I am abit ofa sailor, myself, and know some- 
thing of the makings of one. I have not trod the fo’castle of the Calais 
steamer for nothing. How I made it out? I wish I could tell you, but 
upon my life I can’t remember every thing that happened ; [ was in rather 
of a whirl in the latter part of the evening. All I know for certain is, 
that I drank a good deal of stiff punch, sung out ‘ Banco’ a good many 
times, and lost a tolerable sum of money.” 

« Ah, I saw you were laying it on. How much did you lose?” 

“T think about three thousand francs.” 

“In ready money?” 

“Yes, in ready money; all I had in my pocket-book besides the gold in 
my purse.” 

* Does that include the bill ?” 

“ What bill?” 

‘‘ Why, I saw you giving the king a cheque, or a note-of-hand, or some- 
thing of that sort, just after he made that famous coup, when I lost a thou- 
sand francs,” 

‘What, did you play, too? I don’t recollect any thing about that.” 

“ Oh, yes, I was backing you.” 

“ A cheque, or a note-of-hand! Did I give the king any thing of that 
sort? By George, I do remember now, I signed something on a bit of 
paper. Do you suppose that was it ?” 

“ Haven't the least doubt of it, my dear fellow. Shouldn’t be surprised 
if it were to be presented this morning.” 

Up to this moment I had as completely forgotten Louis Philippe’s 
letter as if I had not actually come across to the baronet’s to ask him to 
give me an explanation of it ; but the breakfast, and the conversation, and 
something of a giddiness, which I still felt in my head, had driven it clear 
out of my memory. But as Sir Henry uttered these words, I recalled the 
royal correspondence to mind, and drawing it forth I handed it over to my 
friend, requesting him to translate its contents literally. 

Sir Henry took the letter, compressed his lips, examined the seal, 
uttered a low whistle of surprise, took off the envelope, and deliberately 
perused the document. When he had done so, he said,— 

“Ah! I see how it is, Green,—just as I thought, you did give the king 
a note of hand, and he merely wants to know am it will be convenient 
to you to pay it.” 

‘The devil!” I exclaimed, getting all over into a very uncomfortable 
low; ‘‘I had no idea of this; tell me, for God’s sake, exactly what the 
etter says. What the deuce tempted me to play at lansquenet ? I never 

saw or heard of the game before. I dare say I am utterly ruined?” 

“ Not quite so bad as that, Jolly, my boy,” said Sir Henry ; “ three 
thousand francs won’t ruin you !” 


“* How much did you say?” I inquired, ingly. 
The baronet repeated the amount, and Thats again. He said 
francs and not pounds, as in my terrors I had at first imagined. 
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. “ Pray read the letter,” I said. He did so, and thus it ran: 

« ¢ Louis Philippe presents his compliments to Mr. Jolly Green, and 
to remind him, that he has the pleasure of holding his note-of-hand for 
three thousand francs.’ (We call a isthalhens a ‘bon’ on this side 
of the water, said Sir Henry, interrupting himself )—‘ which he had 
the honour of winning from him last night at lansquenet. As 
L, P. has a sum of money to make up this morning, and as it is custom- 
ary in France’ (‘de rigueur,’ is the French phrase, Green, a rather stronger 
term than the one I have used) ‘to settle these little matters without delay, 
L. P. will be obliged to Mr. Jolly Green to favour him with the amount 
at his earliest convenience.’ ’’* 

There’ is a vernacular expression current among the elderly female 
classes of society which, graphically expressed my surprise on hearing 
the contents of this note; I was, in point of , “struck all of a 
heap ;" the paté de foie gras, which was at that moment on my fork, 
remained suspended like Mahomet, between earth and air, and my mouth, 
which had been destined to receive the condiment, remained immovably 
open. At length, like the Adelphi oracle, I found my voice. 

“ And is that the literal translation of the letter ?” I asked. 

“ Verbatim,” said Sir Henry, “ What of it?” 

“ Oh,—nothing,” replied I, “ only I didn’t know I had lost the mo- 
ney,” and I gulped the words down with difficulty. 

“ Green,” said Sir Henry, solemnly, “the man who ventures within 
the vortex of royalty, must keep himself wide awake. If his brain be 
composed of such poor materials as to lose its faculty of observation, he 
had better forego the signal honour that is vouchsafed him. I presume,” 
he added, with a degree of sternness, which I had not previously seen 
him assume, “ that you do not fora moment doubt you lost the money!”’ 

‘Certainly not,—certainly not,” I answered hastily, for I feared there 
was a storm brewing; “but the knowledge of the fact came rather 
abruptly upon me, and to tell you the truth, Sir Henry, I thought the 
note had been an invitation to dinner.” 

The baronet became suddenly very red in the face, whether from anger 
or some other cause I know not; whatever it was, he suppressed the feel- 
ing, and checked what he was about to say by an appeal to the tumbler 
of brandy and water which stood before him. When he had made an 
end of it, he resumed in a mild and friendly tone : 

“ You are a young courtier, Green, and as this is your first appearance 
in that character, I will not be too hard upon you. But observe this as a 
general rule: never venture to doubt the truth of any thing that is said 
within the walls of a palace. If you don’t happen to remember it, fancy 
that you do; it comes to exactly the same thing in the,end, and saves a 
world of trouble. Look at my own case. The last time I ever went. 
out shooting with the King of Holland—it was in one of those tremen-- 
dous forests on the sea-coast, near Amsterdam; I had laid a wager of ten 
thousand guilders with the Prince of Orange, that I would bring home 
more head of game than any two of the party. Well, we started,— 
there were seven of us,—the Sion the prince, Baron Van Tromp, three 
privy councillors, and myself. We were at it for eight days and nights 
im succession, and not a man of us took off his boots, or had a wink of s 
the whole time. ‘The slaughter was terrific: wild boars, partridges, 
grouse, red deer, wolves, woodcocks, every thing you can think of, We 
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were obliged to leave off at last for want of powder and shot, for the 
ammunition waggon we took with us was exhausted. And what do you 


think was the fact? I had actually killed more than the whole of 


them , —every body knew it, but as the king happened to 
rary ly somaya: fe bore sportsman, I was stumped, al edd 
to pay the The prince did not even dare to return it to me, 


though every body Saas + er a for Schiedam when he 
ee Green, if I paid so large a sum under such very 

circumstances, what ought you todo where there isn’t a shadow 
of doubt in the world ?” Ps: f) 8 

“ You have perfectly satisfied me,” I replied, with difficul swallowing 
the suspended iieadbver ; “ but isn’t it rather quick work to send for 
the money so soon ?” 

“ What! you think it ‘sharp practice,’ as the lawyers say, do you ? 
You'll get used to that when you've been here a little while. Paris is a 
place where every body lives from hand to mouth ; money is always in 
request. Besides, you can't object to the way in which the king asks for 
the tin. If I were you I should look upon it in this light: as an auto- 
graph it is worth double the amount named in the letter. If you were 


to put that paper up to auction in London, I'd stake my existence 
you'd make five hundred pounds by it. Don’t you see it’s written incog- 
nito ?” 


I was ashamed to confess that I did not see how this applied, but I 
was cheered by what Sir Henry told me, and on that account alone made 
up my mind to say no more on the subject, except to ask in what way I 
had better pay the money. 

“You can draw on Laffitte, I suppose ?” inquired Sir Henry. 

“ Oh, yes, I have a letter of credit for two thousand pounds, and I 
have not drawn above a quarter of that sum yet.” 

“ Then it’s all right, Jolly, my boy,” cried Sir Henry, with sparkling 
eyes and animated countenance. ‘I'll tell you what, old fellow, I’il 
stand by you in this matter. You know my intimacy with the king. It 
would never do to pay the money personally—that’s against all rule; 
to send it down by a servant is quite out of the question. I ll take it to 
the king myself. Write an order on Laffitte—here are pen, ink, and 
alli pay bearer—mind you say ‘ Porteur'—the sum of, so and so. 

he moment the review is over, I'll ask for a private audience, and settle 
the whole affair.” 

This was the second time I had experienced the kind offices of Sir 
ee. Jones, in taking trouble off my hands, and I could not but ac- 
knowledge how grateful I felt to him for his kindness. 

I accordingly wrote out the order, and my mind felt relieved from a 
weight when I saw Sir Henry deposit it in the well-known Algerine note- 
case; for when one has a debt to pay, the next greatest pleasure to re- 
ceiving the money necessary to meet it is that of immediately getting 
rid of it and the subject for ever. 

“But,” said I to the baronet, “there is one thing that seems to have 
been forgotten this morning.” 

“What is that ?” asked my friend. 

“You remember you told me yesterday that the ceremony of blessing 
the omnibuses was to take place to-day.” 

“Ah!—yes—very true—so it was—but the fact is, I should have men- 
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tioned it to you before, but it escaped pavett-Oe fact is, it is put 
SE eaad attests foom the et of police to me so; the archbi 

has been obliged to leave Paris suddenly to perform the same office for 
the herrings at Boulogne. They bless ’em first and salt ’em afterwards ; 
and as they wouldn’t keep so well as the buses, the latter have been 
obliged to wait. Besides, when the p was fixed, the review 
had not been announced. However, you have a good place when it 
does come off, I promise you. And now, Jolly, my boy, we must be 
thinking of getting ready for the review. Have a cigar while I dress, 
and help yourself to some cold brandioarrrrr! I shan’t be five minutes.” 

So saying, he disappeared and left me to the quiet indulgence of a 
Juxury which has ever proved the consolation of great minds under all 
circumstances, from the time when Socrates drank his bow] of punch in 
the dungeons of Anaxagoras, to that stirring moment when, enchiie out 
the ashes of his last pipe as he sat upon the mizen-peak of the Victory, 
the gallant Nelson commanded the boatswain’s mate to pipe all hands to 

ers, in the memorable words that have since been so admirably set 
to music, and sung with so much applause on the boards of our metro- 
politan and provincial drama. 

I confess that I stood in need of a few moments’ repose, both of body 
and mind, for I had gone through a great deal within the last few days, 
and there was still much before me. I had to ride an unknown horse, 
cast a critical eye, and probably have to give an opinion on the move- 
ments of the allied forces, and, more than all, I was to meet the mistress 
of my affections, whom I had not seen for two days, and take the irre- 
vocable step of asking her to be mine. The cigar, therefore, was a relief, 
nor was the diluted cognac unacceptable; both were the best of their 
kind, for, as I think I have before observed, Sir Henry Jones was a man 
regadless of expense, and bestowed his patronage on the mercantile 
portion of the community on the broadest principle, that of invariably 
ordering a first-rate article | 

True to his promise—for a man’s character shows itself in small 
things much more strikingly than in great ones,—Sir Henry made his 
appearance within the prescribed five minutes, dressed for the “sortie,” 
as, with military thoughts struggling in my bosom, | practically called our 
expedition. He wore a blue freck-coat, black stock, white hat, and dark 
trousers ; lilac kid-gloves, patent-leather boots, a riding-whip in his 
hand (called in French a “ cravate”), and long steel spurs, completed an 
equipment which, ornamenting a person in height about six feet two 
inches, made me feel rather proud of my countryman. Not, by the way, 
that height or bulk are necessary adjuncts to the manly form, for most 
women—as I have reason to know—in secret admire the reverse. For a 
man to tell well in female society—the only society, after all, worth 
shining in—there is no necessity, as Jawley, in his recent description of 
Delaroche’s portrait of the abdicated Napoleon, so finely says, for 
“grandiose grimaces,” or ‘ dare-devil desperation ;” one may still be a 
hero without wearing the aspect of a “pale petrifaction,” or assuming 
the “vulgar minaciousness of a vieux moustache.” Still, the baronet 
had his points and, perhaps, his admirers, as | flatter myself I have mine, 
though in rather a different degree. 

T also wore an appropriate costume that day—a little nearer the mark 
I imagine than my friend the baronet, for though he had on a blue frock, 
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like myself,—yet he did not sport a white neck-cloth, as some one else 
does; or white trousers; or wear a small black hat, set rather forward on 
the head ; or, in short, dress as I did after the model of the bulwark of 
the British army, “ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington,” for whom | 
have ionally—when at a distance—been mistaken. 

After hastily swallowing a ‘‘coup de grace” (as the “ — or 
“ stirru ” is called in France), we set out for the stables of M. Cre- 
mieux in Rue Ville l’Evéque, and inspected our chargers. The 
mare destined to bear the fragile form of Angelique was a pretty dapple- 

y, with a fine flowing mane and’ tail ; Sir Henry’s horse was a dark 

y; and the animal selected for me was a bright chestnut, standing rather 
higher, perhaps, than I wished him (for I am not very long in the fork), 
but by his resemblance to the celebrated “ Copenhagen” (as I remember 
him in Mr. Ackerman’s shop-window), carrying out the ideal of the 
Waterloo hero in all its illusion. The gargon d’écurie, or groom, who 
_ a few words of English, assured me he was “ as sweet as mutton” 
(he meant, Sir Henry said, “dowx comme un mouton”), a phrase 
at which I could not help smiling, while I pitied the poor fellow’s 
ignorance. 

Desiring that the horses might be brought round, we proceeded on 
foot to the Hétel de Vaudet. We found the ladies assembled in the 
saloon, pre for the review, to which a carriage was to take them 
all, with the exception of Angelique. Not having seen Mademoiselle de 
Vaudet since the day of the excursion to Montmorency, and remember- 
ing how much she had subsequently suffered on my account, my emotion 
on oe her, as a great writer has profoundly observed, ‘may be 
more easily imagined than described.” She had evidently undergone 
great anxiety, but as soon as I entered the room, the colour once more 
mantled on Se fair cheek, and her dark orbs again gleamed with their 
wonted lustre. Her glance rested on Sir Henry and myself, but quickly 
withdrawing it from my companion, she fixed her eyes full on my intelli- 
gent countenance, while, with an air of forced calmness, which I perfectly 
understood, she inquired after my santé, the words she used being these 
simple ones : 

** Comment-vous portez-vous, monsieur ?” 

. As it was not my design to lay bare the secrets of my bosom, as 
Hamlet say “for daws to peck at,” I adopted the same Machiavellian 
policy, and bearing in mind what another great politician has said, that 
“the French language was made to conceal our thoughts,” I cautiously 
replied : 

“ Je suis bien bon.” 

There was a lurking smile of satisfaction in the corners of Angelique’s 
pretty mouth, which showed me how fully she appreciated the finesse of 
my answer ; she made no further observation to me, but addressing Sir 
Henry with a timidity natural to one in her position, separated as she 
was by only a few particles of thin air from the object of her affections, 
and hetatlng: in fact, under my ardent. gaze, she asked him which was 
the horse she was to ride. 

“It is your old favourite Juliette,” he replied, “and mine happens to 
be Romeo; Green is to have Sir Toby, he will him femendly.” 

There was something in this allocation of satan which rather jarred 
upon my nervous system, and I could have wished that poetical justice 
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had been more stfictly rendered ; any outward demonstration on my part 
would, however, have betrayed my secret, and I therefore held my peace 
till the moment came that should witness my declaration. “She shall be 
mine !” I exclaimed inwardly; “mine, amidst the clash of gongs and 
the deadly showers of grape-juice ; amidst the noise of Frenchmen and 
their shouting !” 

Further soliloquy was cut short by the announcement of the arrival of 
our steeds, and we descended to the court-yard. 

I ought to have mentioned that Angelique was most becomingly 
attired for the occasion. Her’ riding-dress—as is the custom in France— 
was a close copy of that of the Amazons, whom the French ladies are 
said in many particulars to resemble, and consisted of a skirt of silver- 

attached to the waist en jupe, and embroidered down the devant 
and round the fond with a deep garniture of black velvet grenouilles. 
Her jacket, of the same colour, was ornamented with several rows of 
black velvet buttons on the corsage, in the chute du dos and at the 
poings. Her cow was encircled by a chemise d’habitude, which was sur- 
mounted by a jabot, and fitted close to the form. On her ¢ée she wore 
a casquette of dark cloth, to which was attached a plume of the wing- 
feathers of the dindon sauvage; across her shoulders was thrown, er 
sautoir, a broad black watered ruban, confined at the ceinture by a lar 
rosette, but allowing its richly fringed ends to flow gracefully down the 

n. She was gantée and chaussée en noir, and held in one small 
ae a petite black riding-whip, adorned with a gold head, in the shape 
of a horse’s foot, curved at the fetlock. Consummate taste had presided 
over her costume, which was in every respect worthy of the celebrated 
Diana of Ephesus. 

As we went down stairs, I felt somewhat perplexed as to the manner 
in which I was to place Mademoiselle de Vaudet on her horse, for that 
agreeable task I had resolved to undertake, and I had just made up my 
mind that the best way would be to stand on a chair and lift her up from 
behind, when to my surprise I saw Sir Henry Jones hold out his level 
palm about a foot from the ground, on which she trod with the lightness 
of an aspen-leaf, paused for a moment in her aerial flight to balance her 
energies, and then in the twinkling of a polka, shot rapidly into her 
saddle. I felt vexed at Sir Henry’s officiousness, for I might have done 
the same thing if I had thought do it a little longer, and after what 
he had said [ did not think it was quite fair for him to monopolise atten- 
tions which should only have been paid by me. However, [ smothered 
my indignation, and prepared to mount Sir Toby, whom I shall still call 
Copenhagen. Desiring the groom to keep his head, steady, and not 
allow him to look round, for one of his eyes glared at me in a very wild 
kind of way (he had an ail de mur, I think the French call it), I 
cautiously approached his right side, and tried to put my foot in the 
stirrup, but the creature stood so high that it was in vain I lifted my leg 
to accomplish that feat. I then caught hold of the saddle, but the animal 
sidled about so, I could make nothing of such a fulcrum, and, as the groom 
seemed very rude and ignorant, for he kept on grinning and calling out, 
“de Tautre cété,” I ordered a chair to be brought, and, mounting taat, 
speedily astonished him by the rapidity and vigour with which I vaulted 
into my seat. Owing, however, to this slight delay, Angelique and Sir 
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, whose attempt to show off in mounting had been lost on me, were 
out of the court-yard before I was fairly on the back of my destrier, 
There are few things so unmanageable as a French horse. In the 
first place, his gait is the most awkward possible : in trotting, he bumps 
you up and down, as if he were a young » Or a musical tyro, 
taking lessons in the art of shaking; in cantering, he performs a rough 
see-saw movement, which keeps the person in a state of perpetual oscilla- 
tion between the pommel and the crupper; and when he walks he jerks 
his head about, and looks from side to side, trips, es, and indulges 
in a number of equally unpleasant manceuvres. In the next place (and 
this is his gravest fault), he will not understand you when you speak to 
him. When one says “Gee!” to an English hunter, of course he 
uickens his pace, “‘ Com’ether wo!” will at any time induce the 
dheleugle-beed ack to diverge from his course ; but language is thrown 
away upon French animals. I had hardly righted myself in my saddle, 
and grasped the reins with a firm and manly tug, indicative of my 
mastery over the quadruped, when he set off at a high trot, wT nearly 
jerking me out of my stirrups at tr step; indeed, I believe the brute 
would have accomplished his purpose if I had not held on very fast by the 
_— of the saddle, and stuck my toes straight down, by which means 
prevented the stirrups from slipping away from my feet, though they 
hit me some sharp raps on the ancles. I then called out “ Wo-ho!” as 
loud as I could, but the creature paid no attention to my remonstrance, 
and if his progress had not been arrested by the stoppage of an omnibus 
before me, I might possibly have been unhorsed. I say “ possibly,” 
because the wisest amongst us are not beyond the reach of accident, and 
if it is one’s misfortune to ride an animal that does not understand the 
human language, there is no predicting what may be the consequence. 
The saddle, moreover, was a great deal more slippery than it ought to 
have been, and nothing that I could do enabled me to grasp it firmly. 
But for these drawbacks, I am convinced I should have made a splendid 
appearance ; as it was, I observed that a great many people took par- 
ticular notice of me. At the corner of the Rue de la Paix I overtook the 
cavalcade, and the first thing that Mademoiselle de Vaudet said, showed 
me the accuracy of her judgment. 

“ What a wonderful horseman you are, Mr. Green,” she smilingly 
said ; “ how quickly you have subdued that violent animal !” 

I answered modestly that there were few things a man could not do if 
he tried; and as I said this I cast a significant glance at the left-hand 
row of buttons on Angelique’s corsage, as much as to say there is & 
heart in that region calls me its lord and master. She pretended not to 
notice this feint of mine, but turned her head away to address some 
trivial observation to Sir Henry, who, with absurd levity, responded by 
loud laughter. 

I should probably have followed up my advantage by something still 
more to the purpose, but the Boulevard being clear, Mademoiselle de 
Vaudet put her mare into a canter, and Copenhagen doing the same, I 
thought it better, as we were still in the streets, where he might be dis- 

, to shy, and perhaps do some injury to the pedestrians on either 
side, to pay my undivided attention to his movements. Indeed, what 
with turning his head round, his very awkward paces, and my being 
unaccustomed to French horses, to say nothing of their uneasy saddles 
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bridles, it was as much as I could do to preserve a graceful seat. 
hat, too, owing to the warmth of my head, contrived to slip over my 
eyes, and as I had both hands full, of course it was out of my power to 
push it back until the creature stopped. I may also notice the fact that 
one of the straps of my trousers gave way, and the garment rucked up 
jn a very uncomfortable manner, but it was luckily my off-leg, so Made- 
moiselle de Vaudet did not observe it, though had she done so, the 
symmetry of the developed limb would, without doubt, have pleaded in 
my favour. As to Sir Henry Jones, he kept on the other side of 
Angelique, and whether he rode well or ill it was as difficult to discover, 
as, indeed, it was indifferent to me. Under the circumstances | have 
described, I was scarcely ‘sorry when the increasing crowd which flocked 
to the review caused us to pull up our chargers a short distance from the 
Pont de Grenelle. The remainder of the distance we pursued at a 
foot’s pace, and it fortunately enabled me to adjust my habiliments, which 
the violent exercise of holding on had somewhat disordered. By the 
time we had reached the ground, I had recovered my coup d’ail, and 
was competent to survey with calmness the preparations that were being 
made for the review. It required a mind of enlarged capacity to take in 
with an eagle glance the scene that now presented itself. 
The task of conveying to the mind of the unprofessional reader an 
accurate description of a battle, is one of no slight difficulty, and it is just 
ible that I may fail in my endeavour to do so; but if any want of 
clearness should be apparent in my narrative, I trust it will be set down 
to the confusion of the scene itself, and not to a deficiency in my powers 
of observation. That I am tolerably well qualified to assume, like Pliny, 
the office of a military historian, may, I think, be admitted without much 
presumption on my part, when I state that I was for six weeks under the 
personal eye of Sergeant Stiff, of the Grenadier Guards, and that during 
that period I not only went through the whole of my facings (including 
the goose-step and the extension movements), but had made considerable 
ss in the manual and platoon exercises, and had acquired a know- 
ledge of the seven cuts in the broad-sword exercise. In private life I had 
also occasionally studied the eighteen manceuvres—a course of discipline 
which may well be supposed to have qualified me for my undertaking. 
I dwell more particularly on these facts, lest it should be made an 
objection that my style of narration is slightly tinged with military 


or. 
I shall first of all describe the order of battle. 

As well as I could distinctly make out with my opera-glass—an in- 
strament which no campaigner should ever neglect,—the enemy was 
drawn up in two lines of infantry, extending across the south side of the 
Plaine de Grenelle, with his right resting on the river, and his left sup- 
ported by a high wall, which afforded him a flank defence. His artillery 
was well protected in the rear, and his cavalry, formed into hollow squares, 
was masked behind his line of reserve, a disposition of his forces which 
it will at once be perceived rendered his position highly impregnable. 

To meet this arrangement, the British army (I mean its representatives 
of course, for the battle was fought entirely by French troops) oceupied 
% position exactly opposite, and was, of course, drawn up in an exactly 
Opposite order, a military rule which is never deviated from; the reserve 
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being formed into three columns of attack, supported by the main body 
in ‘a single line four deep, the cavalry advancing in file, and the artillery 
well posted on the flanks, and as usual bringing up the rear. _ 

That the accuracy of these dispositions vo not be called in question, 
I to state that my own opinion was confirmed by the observations 
of Sir Henry Jones, who being better acquainted with the materiel of 
the French army than myself, supplied me also with the names of the 

incipal officers. It was in this way I learnt that the French order of 
beetle was led by the celebrated Field-marshal Ney ; the Prince de Tal- 
leyrand was on foot at the head of the cavalry ; the Viscount de Chi- 
teaubriand commanded the right wing of the infantry, and M. Odilon 
Barrot the extreme left ; the gallant Victor oe pressed forward with 
the reserve, and the artillery were manceuvred by the experienced La- 
martine, a general who served with distinction under Napoleon in the 
Holy Land, and whose “ Méditations” are in the hands of every French 
soldier. The allied British, on the other hand, were under the chief 
command of Duke Pasquier, a veteran campaigner, well known in France 
for his persevering conduct at the siege of the Luxembourg: he had 
under his orders a host of brilliant names, amongst whom perhaps it is 
only necessary to mention the fearless Eugéne Sue, who commanded the 
heavy brigade ; the distinguished Thiers, to whom the ¢iradleurs were 
intrusted ; and Messieurs Laffitte and Caillard, who charged at the head 
of that splendid corps the ‘‘ Messageries Royales” of France. I need 
scarcely observe, that all these general officers were, what is usually 
called ‘‘ Veterans of the Empire.” 

Having spoken of the corps d’armée, as they fell under my observa- 
tion, before I narrate the manner in which they broke into open column 
for the attack, I shall briefly describe the general appearance of the 
field. 

The ground was “ kept’’ (to use a military expression of some signi- 
ficance) by the outlying pickets of that dashing regiment the national 
guard of the sixth arrondissement, whose services in the Marché de Vieux 
Linge, will long be remembered by their admiring countrymen. With 

im and soldierly aspect they preserved a cordon sanitaire which no 

ardihood on the part of the spectators ventured to disturb, or if a ca- 
sual attempt were made to break the line by some solitary individual, the 
butt-ends of their muskets were brought to the charge, and the offender 
was quickly driven back. 

The crowd collected to see the review was a very dense one, and occu- 
pied both extremities of the plain, and it was not without some difficulty 
that we made our way to the upper end, where we learnt that his ma- 
jesty and the royal family a take their station. When we arrived 
there, however, the gendarmes at first refused to allow Sir Henry and 
myself—in spite of our military appearance—to pass ; but when it was ex- 
plained to them that we were the cavaliers of Mademoiselle de Vaudet, their 
stern sense of honour yielded to French politeness, and we were allowed 
to resume our places by her side ; in consequence of this arrangement, 
we penetrated almost into the front rank of the staff assembled to sur- 
round the king. 

_ We had not long been on the ground before the royal cortége made 
itsappearance. It consisted of a carriage drawn by four horses, and es- 
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corted by a party of life-guards (I suppose), in which were the ladies of 
the royal family. They took up a position a little to the right of where 
we stood, and were received with loud acclamations, amongst which the 
yoice of Jolly Green was not silent. I also took off my hat, and made 
a graceful bow, but being short-sighted, and the dust also being v 
I am ignorant of the effect it produced in their royal bosoms. a 
was too far off to distinguish their countenances, but I have not the 
rs, oe doubt I was instantly recognised. _ 
ediately following the carriage came the king and the princes with 
their personal adherents onhorseback. They wheeled round and drew up 
pat & in front of where we were, but with their backs to us, and their 
movements being rapid I did not succeed in getting a glimpse of my royal 
creditor, as in my own mind I ironically considered his majesty. This was 
= owing to the cause I have mentioned, and partly to an accident, for 
had raised myself in my stirrups to have a good view, as I observed others 
do, and was holding tight by the horse’s hair, when Sir Henry Jones 
called out to me to take care of Mademoiselle de Vaudet’s mare, which 
was getting rather uneasy at the noise, and a movement suddenly made 
by that animal, compelled me to consider my own safety, so that I lost the 
rtunity of comparing the king’s appearance in uniform with that of 
his costume in private life. Owing to other untoward circumstances I was 
not more fortunate throughout the day, but I made up for the disappoint- 
ment by occasionally nodding and waving my hand in the direction of the 
royal carriages. It was not altogether safe to do this, for my horse, I found, 
was a very fiery creature, and the slightest movement I made caused him 
to paw with his forefeet, lift his back legs, and whisk his long tail most 
uncomfortably. He had also a bad cough, and when a fit of it came on 
healmost shook me out of my stirrups, so I held the reins very tight with 
both hands to keep his head straight, and as low as I could that they might 
be near his mane, and prepared with firmnessto witness the representation 
of the Battle of Waterloo. 

I had not lost sight of the grand object which had brought me to the 
field, but I waited for the favourable moment to urge my suit, the result 
of which I could scarcely doubt, for I could perceive by the smiling a 
of Angelique, as she turned her head every now and then to observe how 
admirably I sat my horse, that I was “not indifferent to her,” that happy 
aes which expresses all one wishes! I was also rather anxious to know 

w Copenhagen was likely to stand fire. In this particular he very much 
belied the reputation which was ascribed to him by the groom at the wom 4 
stables ; but I will not anticipate, as I am desirous of describing as muc 
as:I saw of the remarkable action which has been the subject of so much 
_ From what I observed on this occasion, as well as what I-have 
collected from French writers, it appears that the Duke of Wellington 
(most gallantly represented by the Duke Pasquier) really lost the Battle 
of Waterloo. Like most of my countrymen, especially those who have 
not travelled, I had paras at 5 a contrary opinion, but the rigidity of 
truth compels me no longer to conceal the fact, though why Napoleon ran 
away, and how the British troops found their way to Paris, are things 
beyond my ability to explain. They must be solved, I imagine, by what 
an acute critic, Monsieur Eugéne Pelletan, calls “a complication of epi- 
sodes,” which ended in a “vertigo,” though who had the vertigo, and how 
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the episodes won the battle, I leave to him and to M. de Vaulabelle, 
who has written a instructive account of it, to determine. 

The kin shea leeetileniie place in the centre, when the signal 
was given for the battle to begin. It was announced by the dull roar of 
some heavy six-pounders on the enemy’s left, and as soon as the smoke 
had away, their field train was seen bivouacking from behind a 
masked battery, and advancing in échelon to the charge. To meet this 
movement our cavalry drew their sabres, and firing off their muskets, 
wheeled back on their centre, thus presenting an impenetrable front to the 
enemy’s light infantry, who vainly endeavoured to take them in flank, 
Another battery was therefore opened from the rear of the French army, 
which was answered by a brigade of howitzers, and in a few minutes the 
action became general. , Prince Talleyrand’s cavalry, having formed a 
hollow square, steadily resisted the attack of a body. of British grenadiers, 
under the command of the intrepid Thiers, and then by deploying sud- 
denly into column drove the latter back with severe loss on their guns, 
several of which, I understood, were captured, and immediately spiked. 
The enemy’s infantry, under Chateaubriand (who was supposed to repre- 
sent General Grouchy ), having opened pans, primed, loaded, and returned 
ramrods with a steadiness which drew shouts of applause from their com- 
manding officers, now brought their left shoulders forward, and prepared 
to turn the right of the British army, a manoguyre which failed, however, 
for want of sufficient ammunition. The left wing of the enemy, which had 
not yet been engaged, now marched past in open column of divisions right 
in front, the left the pivot, and threw in a heavy fire of grape and canister, 
which galled our artillery severely. The latter answered with a volley of 
carronades, and unlimbering their guns, prepared to charge, but before 
this could be accomplished a squadron of the sapeurs-pompiers, under the 
command of M. Dupin, suddenly bivouacked on their rear, and a retro- 
grade movement became necessary. The two lines were now in close 
collision, and the firing became incessant, a fact of which I had for some 
time experienced the unpleasant consequences in the unruly conduct of 
Copenhagen, who kicked and sidled in so violent a manner as nearly to 
unseat me several times. ‘To add to my annoyance, I was moreover in- 
formed by a rude orderly, that unless I kept my horse quiet I should at 
once be sent to the rear, thus visiting upon me the sins of an obstreper- 
ous animal, over which I had no control ; I told the fellow so in pretty 
= English, but he only shrugged his shoulders and affected not to un- 

erstand me,—a mere affectation, as every one will agree when I say that 
I spoke in as loud a voice as I could. 
have hitherto confined myself to the mere strategy of the battle; I 
shall now enter into its history, to explain the object of the movements 
which I trust the reader has fully comprehended. 

It will be remembered by all who have seen the panorama of Waterloo 
in Leicester-square, that the possession of the chateau of Hougoumont 
was one of the principal objects contended for on this sanguinary day. 
M. de Vaulabelle, whose account I have had expressly translated for me 
to guide me in important particulars, describes its capture as follows: 
“ Our soldiers advanced with cries of ‘ Vive l’Empereur!” their schakos at 
the end of their bayonets. But taken en écharpe by the musketry of 
the Chateau de Hougoumont, which the English had pierced for firmg, 
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they were repulsed, returned to the charge, and again fell back. ‘Take 
some guns and eight mortars,’ said the emperor, * and put an end to this.’ 
Half an hour afterwards our soldiers occupied the ruins of the chateau.” 
I am aware that the Duke of Wellington says in his despatch from 
Waterloo on the 19th of June, that Hougoumont “was maintained 
throughout the day with the utmost gallantry by the Guards, notwith- 
standing the ted efforts of large bodies of the enemy to obtain 
possession of it;” but much as I am disposed to respect the duke’s 
authority, I confess it must yield to that of the French writer whom 
I have quoted, who if not actually present at the battle, must no doubt 
have seen many of his countrymen who were there, who would of course 
report their impressions with the utmost impartiality. Concurrent testi- 
mony is, moreover, in his favour, for there is not a solitary Frenchman to 
be found who does not unhesitatingly assert that Napoleon won the battle. 
It is also the general belief in France that Lord Nelson was beaten at 
Trafalgar, and as it is well known that he lost his leg there, and was 
afterwards tried for it by a court martial this fact is as patent as the 
other. : 

It was, therefore, a very spirit-stirring thing to see the gallant French 

adiers charging with fixed bayonets against a stockade which repre- 
sented the Chateau of Hougoumont, while the splendid British cavalry, 
who were entrenched within, after a resistance as brave as it was ineffec- 
tual, abandoned the post to the assailants and retreated to a distant part 
of the field. Field-marshal Ney now placed himself at the head of the 
artillery and moved upon our centre, which, as Monsieur Vaulabelle has 
stated, ‘fell back in the utmost disorder,” but at this moment Duke 
Pasquier covered himself with glory by resorting to the memorable ex- 
pedient which saved the Duke of Wellington’s life. He commanded the 
reveillé to be beat, and at this signal a regiment of female suttlers (always 
in attendance on a British army in the field) came forward, and, as we 
find it stated in the French history—“ plied the dragoons with brandy, 
who, taking the curbs off their bridles, charged headlong upon the French 
batteries.” The fate of the gallant dragoons—the Scots Greys, I be- 
lieve,—is thus truthfully deseribed : 

“These men, upright, stiff, and drunk on their horses which they 
were unable to control, fell upon the guns, cut the traces, stabbed the 
horses, sabred the artillery, and finally disappeared, charged upon and 
slain by the cuirassiers of General Milhaut.”’ 

I did not witness this result, for owing to the shifting incidents of the 
battle, the king and his staff made a movement to the right that he might 
enjoy the sight of the victory more at his ease, and the near approach of 
a body of sharpshooters, who began to defile in our neighbourhood, made 
it necessary that we should also change our position, so that for a time I 
lost the means of observing the regular routine of the fight. I took the 
opportunity, however, of requesting one of the “belles cantiniéres” who 
happened to be near me, to give me some brandy, for the sight of so 
much warfare had made me both faint and thirsty, and, like Sir Philip 
Sidney, I gave her a franc, and drank several glasses on the spot. Sir 
Henry Jones was not slow to follow my example in this respect, but Ma- 
demoiselle de Vaudet declined the proffered draught. 
~ “ She will not decline the next thing that is offered to her,” I whis- 
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to myself, for the brandy had warmed my soul, and stirred up all 
the chivalrous feelings of my nature. 

It was a moment for their full exercise, for the conflict now 
thickly around us, the blank cartridge decimating the ranks, and spread- 
ing havoc amongst the serried battalions. It was gallantly resisted b 
the bayonets the dragoons, but the light infantry of the enemy's 
right suddenly opening upon them with a battery of sixty-eight pound- 
ers, the brave fellows began to give way, and threw themselves back on 
their left centre, a movement which nearly drew our party within their 
vortex, and from which we only escaped by giving our steeds the 
rein. 
Sir Henry and Angelique immediately set off at a full trot, and i gal- 
lantly followed, determined, at no risk to be left behind. In the tumult 
of my feelings, and the deadly roar that surrounded me, I scarcely know 
how I kept my seat, but after two or three “delirious bounds,”—the 
consequences of which I felt at a later period of the aye found myself 
by the side of my fair enslaver. I had all along resolved that her latest 
impression should be caused by some dauntless act of mine, and as a man 
never shows to so much advantage as when he performs some desperate 
feat of horsemanship, I spurred Copenhagen with my heels, and tugged 
at his head with all my might, ¢ill he almost reared upon his crupper, 
a deed which few would have done if they bad not, like me, been madly 
in love! Angelique turned upon me an eve dilated with fear, but beam- 
ing, at the same time, with tenderness, and giving way to her feelings,— 
like the son of Cyrus at the battle of Thermopyla,—exclaimed in her 
native language : 

“‘ Prenez garde, Monsieur Green, vous allez tomber !” 

I grasped Copenhagen’s mane firmly with one hand, and stretching out 
the other towards her, I boldly cried out, 


‘“‘ Je Propose!” 


The effect was magical. Angelique reeled in her saddle, and Sir 
Henry Jones, who had caught the words even in that turbulent hour, 
po upon me with a countenance of wonder. 

** Je-e pro-po-ose,” I repeated in more subdued but broken accents, 
for my brute of a horse, startled at that moment by a volley of cavalry 
just behind us, suddenly kicked out with great fury, dashing me nearly 
over the pommel of the saddle. “Je-e pro-o-po-ose! vou-u-l-lez 
vo-ous a-v-oir m-o-0-oi !” I added with difficulty, partly overcome by 
excitement, and partly by the physical accident of my position. 

I know not the precise words in which Angelique would have signified 
her blushing acceptance of my ardent and original declaration—nor can 
I state with any exactitude what further did take place, for Copenhagen, 
or rather let me give him another and more appropriate name, let me 
call him, for the injury he inflicted: upon me, “ The Wreck Ashore”— 
this animal, I say, goaded by the worst propensities, again lashed out 
behind, shook his head in the wildest manner, jerked the rein clean out of 
my hand, and, before I could hear Angelique's reply, dashed off in the 
direction of the troops as fast as he could lay his legs to the ground. 

It was a _—- an awful moment to find myself suddenly borne 
away from by an ungovernable brute whose every movement threat- 
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ened to break my neck, and heartily I cursed the day that saw me get 
on his back, and the fellow who persuaded me he was a quiet one. Two 
sounds pursued me as I flew: the affrighted cry of Angelique, which 
rung jn my ears like fierce, hysterical laughter, and the bab tones of 
the baronet, who shouted in a voice that made the welkin ring again, 

“Go it, Jolly ; hold on, old fellow ; give him his head !” 

It was superfluous for me to affect to give him what he had already 
taken ; all I thought of was how to stick fast in my saddle. Of course 
the first thing | did was to throw away my whip—he already went fast 
enough without it—and my next care was to twine both hands in his 
mane at the imminent risk of flying over his neck, for his action was 
very high behind ; at the same time I thrust both my feet as far under 
his belly as I could, though in doing so my trousers worked up in a most 

manner. At the very first bound he took, my hat flew off, like 
the er whose name it bore, and thus bareheaded and barele 
I galloped towards the encampment. Which party I had joined—the 
besiegers or the besieged—I neither knew nor ae for desperation had 
made me frantic, but it was at a stirring moment, for a body of cavalry 
into whose ranks I madly plunged had just uttered the bewildering shout 
of “Sauve qui peut”—the French watchword at the Battle of Waterloo 
—and were dashing headlong upon a retreating column, intended, I 
have no doubt, to represent the Prussians. On I went careering like 
another Mazeppa, and wishing that like him I had been tied to my horse 
(I have seen the thing admirably done at Astley’s, where Lord Byron 
took the hint of his poem), but such was not my fate. Like him I was 
the victim of my affections; like him I was at the mercy of a wild horse, 
but not like him did I retain the pigskin. As I jostled through the 
troops of the enemy—the enemy in every sense of the mi tt could 
hear many an exclamation which my practised ear assured me was not 
meant to a complimentary. I dare say I said many things in return 
which, if they could have understood them, would have been no more 
relished than the unpremeditated onslaught I now made on their batta- 
lions ; but it was no time for the bandying of words, and my mind was 
in too chaotic a state to heed their import. The rapidity of my motion 
and the danger of my position left me alone only to one thought, that 
of making a safe landing on terra firma. How to accomplish it I knew 
not, nor how to disengage myself from the troops amongst whom I had 
accidentally debouched, when the trumpets sounded a halt ; instanta- 
neously every rein was drawn save mine, for unluckily I could not reach 
it, and Copenhagen continued his flight alone across the Plaine de 
Grenelle between the hostile forces. He made direct towards the Seine, 
and a vision of terror rose to my brain as I thought of the fishermen’s 
nets and the fearful Morgue. But my good genius interposed, when 
within fifty yards of the river, in the shape of a broad, deep, and muddy 
ditch. Copenhagen tried to clear it—perhaps he succeeded, it is more 
than I am aware of, all I know is that I did not. There was a convul- 
sive bound, a tremendous bump on the saddle, a stifled ery, a whirling 
through the air, a heavy splash, a smothering sensation, a struggling 
through mud and water, a grasping at tufts of grass, and all was over ! 
I reached the opposite bank and—fainted ! 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL, 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Cuap. IV. 


Campbell's Introduction to Byron—Dinner with Rogers—Is made Professor 
of Poetry at the Royal Institution—Byron’s Remarks on Campbell’s Poetry 
and Person—Extract of a Letter from Mrs. Grant—Remarks on that Letter 

—Preparation of the Lectures—Analysis of the Series—Recapitulation— 
Irregularity in the Execution. 


Aw unforeseen event took place in the year 1811, to which Campbell 
owed his introduction to Byrn. A hostile epistolary communication 
had taken place between Moore and Byron, or one in a spirit which 
bordered upon ces feeling. The cause will be found detailed in the 
“ Life of Byron,” by Moore, and need not be repeated here. Rogers 
had arranged the difference to the satisfaction of the disputants, who had 
never seen each other, but were about to meet the same de for the first 
time at the elegant and classical table of Rogers. Cam bell chancing to 
call upon Rogers the same day the dinner was to take p received an 
invitation to meet Byron and Moore. Accordingly they all four met in 
this singular manner, a meeting which the two survivors will most un- 
doubtedly never forget. Four names standing so high for poetical cele- 
brity never before perh cr A met in so unforeseen a manner, and certainly 
never at a more hospitable table. 

Campbell, in 1813, was appointed Professor of Poetry to the Royal 
Institution, where he had before given lectures upon the art. In 1814 
he another course. ‘To this Byron alludes in his correspondence, 
when he says, “Campbell talks of istiale next spring, his last lectures 
were eminently successful. Moore thou cht of it, but gave it up. I 
don’t know why. * * had been erating dignity to him and such stuff, 
as if a man disgraced himself by instructing and pleasing at the same 


Of Campbell's the same author remarked, “ Like Gray, Camp- 
bell smells too much of the oil; he is never satisfied with what the does ; 
his finest things have been spoiled by over polish—the sharpness of the 
outline is worn off. Like paintings, poems may be too highly finished. 
The great art is effect, no matter how produced.” 

Byron’s description of Campbell in 1813, taken generally, is correct 
sy sone J the poet down as late as 1835 or 1836, hardly later than the 

« Cam pbell looks well—seems pleased, and sprucely. 

A Ab ue cont Doiiens him—so does his new wig. He really looked as if 
Apollo had — ‘oom a op suit or a wedding garment, and was witty 
= oy alluded (in 1813) to his ‘“‘ Lines on a Scene in 
as man ing oto in print, but not a dhlished he styles them “‘per- 


“<> magnificent, and 7 to himself.” 
owing in one of her letters about the same date as that in which 


—— ve his lectures, sa uieod 
as most interested me of late has been a visit from Campbell, 


his ‘Exile of Erin,’ and other unequalled lyrics. 1 wish I could share 


the sweet bard of ‘Hope ;’ you must know his enchanting ‘ Gertrude,’ 
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; the satisfaction I felt on seeing him cheerful, » and uni- 
Mt od cosamad to, tadeas ‘tien of Galea ions 
which he had been so long banished by the necessity of seeking the 
bread that perisheth elsewhere. He is one who has suffered much from 
neither understanding the world nor being understood by it. He encoun- 
tered every evil of poverty but that of being ashamed of his circum- 
stances—in that ae he ve nobly indifferent to opinion ; and his 

tle, patient little wife was so frugal, so simple, and so sweet- 
“ae od that she disarmed poverty of half its evils.” 

Poverty is, after all, comparative, for at this time Campbell had a pen- 
sion of about two hundred a year. This was little enough, but it was a 
foundation upon which whatever the poet obtained by his pen might be 
placed. Mrs. Grant probably alluded to some peculiar occurrence which 
islong forgotten. This, whatever it was, might have been the cause of 
the poet’s giving his first course of lectures at the Royal Institution. 
That any pressure of a pecuniary nature could have been more than tem- 

is scarcely probable, because at the peace of 1814 he went: to 
a on an excursion of pleasure, as I myself learned was the case the 
following year, a few months after the battle of Waterloo, when, being 
in Rouen, I found Campbell had been honoured by being made a member 
of a society there. He was also in Paris the same year. That he 
lived with prudent frugality is perfectly true during the whole of Mrs. 
Campbell’s lifetime, nor can any praise be too high for her conduct in 
domestic life. Under any temporary necessity for the most rigid economy, 
she well knew how to exercise it with grace, and that excellent system of 
t which can disguise narrowness of circumstances under 

searcely any alteration of exterior appearance, a conduct rarely shown but 
_ magnanimity lifts the mind above all worldly vulgarity - of 

g. 

The lectures of Campbell already alluded to cost him considerable 
labour in the composition, independently of all composition being to him 
aserious labour. ‘These when he afterwards published them, he revised 
and altered to a considerable extent. When they were concluded he had 
the idea and fully intended to it out, of continuing a series upon 
the poetry of the other nations, with the literature of which he was fa- 
miliar, but the vis inertia in his character prevented him from going 
on with his design. His imagination was active enough, but the 
natural indolence of his disposition, or rather perhaps physical incapacity 
for protracted exertion, marred many well-conceived designs in which he 
indulged. At one time he planned a work which should embrace a his- 
tory of man, his physical wants, and the requisites for their supply from 
the cradle to the grave, in and out of a state of civilisation, exhibiting 
“i seepettion differences in each state. As might be expected it came 

no . 

His sbntie lecture on poetry was devoted to some general remarks 
upon _— composition. He entered jnto a definition of its nature 
and the mode in which poetry maintains its influence and advan 
over painting and sculpture, notwithstanding the effects the last produce 
by immediate impression. He spoke of poetry as being the religion of 
nature under a synonyme, and its object to delight the imagination, sepa- 
rating it from every other pursuit of language. He showed how poetry, 
imtermingled with other intellectual pursuits, had truth more strictly and 
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directly for its object. Thus Shakspeare furnished texts for philosophy, 
and the apothegms of Bacon were ornamented with figurative illustra- 
tions. The metaphysics of Locke exhibited poetical descriptions, and 
try was more or less diffused throughout moral sentiment. Cold 
imaginations had never been among the number of those which had in. 
fluenced mankind, instancing the orator in appealing to human passions 
as indebted to the same pervading influence ; and the historian, while 
dealing in fact giving prominence to striking events and heroic cha- 
racter. He thus discriminated the limits which separated the labours of 
the muse from history, philosophy, and oratory. He explained how 
poetry — its effect upon the human mind by “ views of the 
and evil of existence thréwn into large masses of light and shade”—how, 
on the sensibilities being modified by special exceptions and abatements, 
as in the necessary adherence of the historian to truth and impartiality, 
language ceased to be poetry, the very error of feeling bemg more 
poetical than its equilibrium. 

Fiction was a distinctive and exclusive attribute of poetry, but it must 
be open and avowed. In ethics, rhetoric, oratory, and the like, the de- 
tection of a falsehood was a defeat, if it prevailed it was a fraud. In 
poetry the illusion of fiction was not a deception. In discriminating the 
end of severer pursuits from that of poetry, the intellectual character of 
the art was not to be kept out of sight. The truths of the poet’s utter- 
ance were arranged differently from those of demonstration or historical 
precept ; and though addressed to the imagination, yet the understanding 
was not unconcerned in them. Something must be done amidst all to 
obtain the acquiescence of the judgment. The term imagination, there- 
fore, must be understood in poetry as a complex power of the mind, in- 
cluding fancy to combine and taste to arrange. ‘The poet addressed the 
sympathies and affections, and if he did not task the understanding, it 
was not because he had not great truths to reveal, but that he was to 
reveal them with easy perspicuity. The lecturer alluded to the conse- 
quences and effects of poetry, and the mode in which it interests. After 
a full explanation of the nature, constitution, and effects of poetry, with 
its mode of action and its end, that prevailing idea of happiness which 
is still its sovereign feeling lurking even in its misanthropy, the lec- 
turer proceeded to treat of language and its harmony, with the differences 
between harmony in prose and in verse, and also the necessity of associa- 
tion to produce pleasure. The fact was noticed that verse had been 
resorted to ever since language was known. Poetry had been the 
original record of human feelings and of all belief. The difference between 
poetry and prose was elegantly and eloquently defined, and the tendency 
of verse to lead out the ideal and make the thoughts music to the mind 
as well as theear. The lecture, a model of fine writing and excellence 
of definition, including the remark that the term “poetry” in its more 
extensive meaning applied to prose fictions when they delighted the 
imagination. The alliance of comedy to poetry was shown, though less 
poetical in the emotions it produced than those of our serious sensibility; 
the difference of epithet too in prose and poetry, with the licence permitted 
in one and not in the other in this respect, as well as the admission of com- 
pounds, in part the peculiar attributes of poetical language and the 
primeval figurativeness of human speech. The cultivation of diction 
was defended. Here the lecturer stated that he could appropriate no 
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more than one lecture to the treatment of poetical subjects abstractedly, 
and that he should be necessitated to pass to the connexion of poetry 
with human improvement, the influence which the art receives from civi- 
lisation, and the moral utility it gives back. He agreed with Dugald 
Stewart that the spring of all human activity and improvement is the 
faculty of imagination, and dwelt for a short time upon this part of the 
subject, including the effect of poetry on the interests of virtue. 

There is nothing in = which Campbell did either in regard to 
writing, analysis, or a philosophical view of any subject he ever treated 
better than this his opening lecture. It is, in all points, masterly. He 
concluded— | 

“Tt is, therefore, but a faint eulogium on poetry to say, that it only 
furnishes an innocent amusement to fledge the lagging hours of existence. 
Its effects are incalculably more beneficent. Besides supplying records 
of human manners, in some respects more faithful than those of history 
itself, it upholds an image of existence that heightens our enjoyment of 
all the charms of external nature, aud that deepens our sympathies with 
whatever is amiable, or ‘interesting, or venerable in human character. 
We cannot alter one trait of our bodily forms, but the spiritual impres- 
sions made on the mind will elevate and amend the mind itself. And the 
spirits that would devote themselves to be the heroes and benefactors of 
mankind, are not likely to be less cherished by the philosophy that re- 
strains their passions, than by the poetry that touches their imaginations 
with humane and generous sentiments.” 

In the next lecture he began by examining the character of the 
poetry of the earlier nations known, from the commencement of their records 
as far as any traces of these last remain to our times. The Hebrew was a 
dialect of a primitive speech, once dispersed over five nations of the East, 
and extending even to Ethiopia, from whence sprang the Chaldaie and 
Syriac, the Canaanitish or Hebrew and the Arabic. The Hebrew 
and Arabic had exclusively come down to the present day. The former 
alone transmitted their literature to posterity. Though Babylon pos- 
sessed astronomical records nine hundred years before Alexander the 
Great, and Egypt and Phoenicia had been the nurseries of the arts, all 
their records had perished. The historical records of the Hebrews ter- 
minated where those of Greece began, a thousand years before Hero- 
dotus. From the language the lecturer proceeded to notice the poetry 
of the Hebrews in the view of literary taste. 

There were many circumstances favourable to poetry among the 
Hebrews. Their ceremonials were eminently calculated to awaken the 
imagination. The phenomena of nature were painted with a lavishness 
and energy equalled in the compositions of no other nation. There was 
harmony in Hebrew poetry, though whether it possessed syllabic measure 
was unknown. The Jewish legislator was a poet. David created a new 
era in the productions of the Hebrew muse, and infused a taste for music 
and poetry beyond that it was to be presumed his nation ever before 
possessed. His own psalms and those composed by others at different 
times, are each to be distinguished. Those of David are most interesting 
to the heart, though some of the others may more powerfully affect the 
imagination. The i04th psalm was a minute and richly-varied picture 
of the creation. The reigns of David and Solomon were the most bril- 
liant epoch of Hebrew history. ‘The poetry of Solomon was an anti- 
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thesis of the soberest moral thought and of the most luxuriant saaapoation, 
In the Proverbs he exhibited his sagacity; in the Song of Songs his luxu- 
riant fancy, and in the Preacher his satiety of human vanity. The lecturer 
then touched upon Hebrew prophecy, and discriminated between the 
different prophets as to the merits of their language, giving Isaiah the 
‘sam on the whole, his genius going further upon the wing and burning 
onger with a steady flame. He moved with grace and beauty under a 
divine self-possession. Nahum was the most classically poetical of the 
minor ck wr The third chapter of Habakkuk was a model of lyric 
sublimity. The pathetic voice of Jeremiah faltered under the mournful 
accents of his prophecy, and Ezekiel, who followed, was the only great poet 
afterwards, though his grandeur was not of the purest character. Daniel 
departed yet further from the old and pure taste of the former prophets, 
In the other prophets down to Malachi, the spirit of the Hebrew poetry 
evidently declined as divination drew towards its conclusion. 

The next lecture of Campbell treated of Greek poetry, which it was 
impossible to trace up to its earliest fountains; for there were strains 
anterior to the Illiad and Odyssey in Greece. He began with Homer, and 
the necessity of its being understood that in Homeric times a poet was a 
singer. He described the office of the bard, and the respect in which he 
was held in the earlier ages of Greece ; and his wandering life, through 
which was imbibed a knowledge of human nature and of the world. 
The fact was that Homer has only recorded the names of three poets, and 
says nothing of Orpheus or Muszus, hence his silence respecting them 

given rise to the idea that he preceded both. After a dissertation of 
some length on this part of his subject, and on the character of Orphic 
poetry ; on the relation of Greek philosophy with poetry; on the igno- 
rance of the ancients respecting Homer himself; the identity of Homer 
with the poetry carrying his name, and his composition of both the Illiad 
and Odyssey were upheld by the leeturer. The nature of Greek warfare 
and the character of its heroism in the early age of the Trojan war, 
were touched upon in connexion with Homer and with the presumed 
state of society under his descriptions, contrasting these with the chivalry 
of the middle ages. He then examined the differences of character in 
the Illiad. The skill displayed in the diversity of manners, qualities, 
and dispositions. The perfect accordance observed in the delineations of 
men in the bloom of heroism and in advanced senility. Next the lec- 
turer touched upon the mythology of the poet and its dignified and 
undignified descriptions. He treated of the traditions relative to the 
survivors of the downfall of Troy, especially those connected with 
Ulysses, and the subtle, hardy character with which the poet invested 
him, going all through his history in the Odyssey. While venturing into 
the realm of fancy in this his second work, Homer was described as the 
long precursor of Virgil and Dante. Scarce any conception of romantic 
poetry existed, the germ of which might not be traced to the Odyssey. 

Classical poetry was censured for its deficiency in regard to the treat- 
ment of female dentin but of the specimens alluded to Homer was by 
far the best, his descriptions or allusions to social existence in the Odyssey 
particularly, being in many respects pleasing. All that Homer left was 
interesting, and his pictures of life in the Odyssey particularly so. The 
discovery of Ulysses by Penelope was dwelt upon ; then the scenes most 
repulsive were cited ; and the other works attributed to Homer were enu- 
merated. This part of the poet’s lecture was precise and learned. 
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Hesiod was the next poet of Greece whose works were examined by 
the lecturer; the priority of their writings in date was given to Homer, 
The works of Hesiod were described. Next, in his fifth lecture, the 
migrations of the Ionians into Greece Proper, were noticed, before which 
event it is contended that Homer must have flourished, because he failed 
to notice so important an event both to Europe and Asia. The Ionian 
and Zolic colonists, there was no doubt, preserved his writings. He 
seems to have existed in the infancy of all the arts, though the date would 
ever be a subject of speculation. Civilisation seems to have been above 
the horizon, from the date of the Olympiads and the Ionian common- 
wealth, but whether any of its light shone upon Homer was doubtful. 
The fine arts were earlier cultivated in Asiatic than in European Greece. 
But in Greece Proper there were circumstances that contributed a pre- 
paratory influence towards the future perfection of her poetry. The 
oracle and the strains which issued from Delphi, and made a common 
bond among the Greeks, established a local supremacy over their religious 
superstitions, on a spot where war could not enter, and nature was 
hallowed by associations the most imposing. The Pythie, Olympic, and 
other games, were calculated to awaken the corporeal energies as well as 
the moral genius of the people. The lecturer then noticed Crete, the 
earliest civilised among the Greek states; and Corinth, with its priestesses 
of Venus; then the Doric states and dialect ; Lacedemon, and the causes 
why Asiatic names predominated so much in the Lyric poetry of Greece, 
commencing about seven hundred years before the Christian era, ex- 
hibiting the principal traits of Greek genius between the times of Homer and 
Eschylus. All the lyric poets of Greece were eminent musicians. The 
preceding and old religious hymns of Greece, as those of Olen and of 
Orpheus, were no doubt a species of lyric poetry of a limited kind. The 
poetry of the most interesting period for its excellence was mature, while 
the science of music was yet young, and the crisis of Greek lyrical verse 
was so distinguished by the excellence of its productions, that it could 
hardly occur twice in the history of the world. It increased rather than 
diminished its influence over society, and acquired a political import- 
ance which did not belong to it in the days of Homer. The eflect the 
early lyrists produced.upon the ancient mind was conspicuous ; but the 
scanty remains of their writings preserved to the present day from the 
ravages of bigots and barbarians, gave but a feeble idea of the causes 
of the great admiration they excited. The lecturer then noticed the 
relics that remained to the present day, and the regret felt that so much 
of Greek lyric poetry had perished. The varied character of their 
songs would have thrown great light upon the national manners, as each 
description of trade and profession its songs. ‘The principal poets 
were antecedent to the Attic drama. The lecturer proceeded in the 
second part of his fifth lecture to treat of epic poetry in the first place, 
and of the Homeric spirit, and then of Hesiod as a mere secondary to 
Homer, a king-at-arms to the real monarch. The Cyclié poets that 
followed these two luminaries of Greek poetry, were next noticed as 
drawing the themes of their poetry from the events alluded to by Homer 
and Hesiod. Next in order were enumerated the writers of epic poetry 
down to the time of Alexander the Great ; then the mock-hervie poetry of 
the Greeks, and their taste for parody. The extant fragments of this 
style left being few and unsatisfactory. The didactic poetry of Greece 
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was next reviewed. The chief Gnomic poets were enumerated, and the 
poet Empedocles named as the writer who first gave didactic poetry a 
worthy form, standing too pre-eminent in the history of wry. 
Oracular poetry, or prophetic composition, was another branch of Greek 
try. Oracles were coined under the authority of “ prophet poets,” 
and Bacis foretold the battles of Salamis and Platea. All manner of 
rophecies were given out on the beginning of the vs Sa war, 
The ideas of Plato were stated that love, poetry, and prophecy, were the 
three great branches of divine transport. Delphi was the parent of 
divination, and the Pythoness bathed in the Castalian fount to prepare 
for prophesying. Yet no, prophetic works existed of a high poetical 
character. The Sibylline verses were forgeries most probably of the 
early Christians, for they contained passages both from the Old and 
New Testament. The Pagans were not likely to forge verses against 
idolatry. Elegiac and lyric poetry next came under the lecturer’s review, 
The poets of this class marked out a new era. The lecturer was of 
opinion that the rude music of early Greece had previously possessed but 
a feeble influence on its poetry. A mistake of Dr. Burney’s was cor- 
rected upon this part of the subject. The effect of the lyric poetry of 
Greece was exciting, and sprang up abundantly as soon as the age was 
attuned to perfect melody. Elegiac poetry began in the lyric age of 
Greece, perhaps preceded the earlier Greek lyrical poems, at least in the 
instance of Callinus. It was strictly a musical poem, sung to instru- 
mental accompaniments. The term Elegy, was described to be in 
Greek applied to sterner subjects than it bears relation to in modem 
times, and to martial themes, Mimnernus being the first elegiast who could 
be styled plaintive. The war-hymns of ‘Tyrteus were sung in the 
Greek camp two hundred years after the poet’s time. But this was not 
all. Greek lyric poetry comprehended a vast variety in character, and 
the lyre accompanied the hymns even to the altar, music being used to 
set off poetry and imprint the sense on the mind, rendering it more 
captivating; the reverse, it may be observed, of modern practice. 

The next lecture, numbered the ninth by the poet when delivered in 
regular form, but really the seventh, an error which he had overlooked, 
proceeded from the consideration of the lyric poetry of Greece, to notice 
the Athenian drama exclusively. The poet began with schylus, opened 
his particular view in regard to Athens as connected with Greece, and with 
the view of preparatory illustration, gave a considerable portion of pre- 
liminary matter. He noticed the fact that exotic poems have less charms 
for an individual than those which are native, and then proceeded to 
consider the Greek manners with a view to the easier comprehension of 
the drama. The spirit of the Greek legends and superstitions, it was 
necessary to understand, without wading through the battles of Greece, 
or acquiring the whole of her mythology. Greece exhibited in the 
rise of the Attic drama a little world of diversified national character. 
A comparison might be drawn, good in some respects, between Athens 
and England. It was a part of the subject to point out the influence of 
rer in Athenian literature, without advocating the defects of that 
species of government. The commerce, laws, and institutions of Athens, 
were praised, and the advocates of all gothic abuses, who censure the 
smallest excess of plebeian power, were exposed. The whole of Attica 
would not equal a small province of Russia, and yet Athens did in litera- 
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ture in a hundred years, what Russia is not likely to arrive at in as man 
centuries, making herself supreme in the literature of the world. The 
larger proportion of the literature of Greece extantis Athenian. The race 
of her free population never changed amid the shock of warfare; they 

rung from her soil. Here the lecturer entered into a brief notice of 
Greek history, and of the institutions of Sparta, and impugned the ad- 
yocacy of Sparta and her institutions by Mr. Mitford, contrasting them 
with those of Athens, enumerating the more prominent, and pointing 
out their want of decency and innate barbarity. The backwardness 
of the Spartans in the arts, was dwelt upon, and the lack of Lacedemo- 
nian poets, historians, or orators. All was to the advantage of Athens. 
Solon legislated for trade upon the free principles to which modern nations 
have not yet arrived. Every one was protected under the Athenian laws. 
There was no permission of torture ; when the suffrages were equal, 

isoners were acquitted. ‘The dramatic century of Athens was that after 
the battle of Marathon, which produced Sophocles, Euripides, and Aris- 
tophanes. ‘To the history of that century the lecturer first drew atten- 
tion in a brief sketch of the more remarkable events of the period, and 
an outline of the political system and government, with the institutions 
and laws of Solon. Here the lecturer went into a long defence of the 
oe and laws of the Athenians, controverting the statements of Mr. 

itford, in his history of Greece eulogistic of the Spartans. The popu- 
lation, superficies, trade, and manufactures of Attica, the gymnastic ex- 
ercises of the people, the climate, the religious and civil architecture, the 
rivers, the very prospect of the city from Mount Hymettus, all that could 
enhance the beauty and elevate the glory of Athens in the lecturer’s fa- 
voured view, were included to heighten the merits of the people whom he 
most delighted to honour. 

The Athenian drama being that alone which has come down to the 
present time, as well as that which was alone worthy of the name in Greece, 
was next considered. The word “drama,” of Doric derivation, was first 
explained, and then the question was examined whether tragedy was 
known in Greece anterior to the Attic drama. This dispute was more 
about an age than a thing, for it was likely that the Greeks gave the 
name to a simple choral poem older than that drama. The Doric 
and Holic tragedy was no other than a simple chorus. The car of Thes- 
e was the first stage that separated the player from the chorus. The 

thyrambics and its three kinds of choruses were described. Cheerilus 
was the first tragic poet whose works were written, and for whom a 
theatre was constructed. The Satyric drama was founded by Pratinas. 
All, however, which was done by other worthies of the great stage was 
little in comparison to what AEschylus effected. He stamped the drama 
with the strength and solemnity of his own mind, and was the true foun- 
der of the Greek stage. He wrote under the star of his country’s pros- 
Perity. With Sophocles and Euripides inclusive, Attic tragedy was com- 
pleted, and was in every sense an invention of the Athenians. Many 
accessories of the stage were borrowed, it was true, but the Attic tragic 
muse repaid the loan to the world with usury. The Temple of Bacchus 
was then noticed as being the first established theatre of the Attic drama. 
Comedy came later than tragedy upon the Attic stage, but Sicily bore 
the palm for its invention, Epicharmus, a cotemporary of schylus, being 
the first writer of regular comedy. In this department of the theatre 
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Aristophanes stood alone, and his writings could only have been fulmi- 
nated in the widest atmosphere of freedom. 

The lecturer was of opinion that Euripides had more of the modern 
conception of subjects of tragic interest than Aschylus or Sophocles, 
deducing the pathetic and terrible more from the direct agency of the 
human passions. The Greeks employed more of the resources of art 
to affect the imagination in the drama than is done in modern times, 
Ideal and general es eer of grace and grandeur were effects studied 
by the Greeks, yet their characters were remarkably intelligible. Athe- 
nian tragedy was more a feast to the imagination than a mirror to na- 
ture. ‘he choral parts fatigue the moderns. The plot, though simpler 
than the modern, had terrific situations and terrible bursts of passion, 
The theatre was not an every-day entertainment, but was only opened 
at festivals. ‘The plays lasted the entire day, every three tragedies being 
followed by a farce, until the judges awarded the prize to the successful 
candidate. Not merely literary men by profession, but public officers, 
and commanders of armies, were among the writers of Athenian plays. 
Of these there were two hundred and fifty of the first class ; five hun- 
dred of the second, and a corresponding number of comedies. 

The lecturer then proceeded to notice the site and form of the Diony- 
siac theatre of Athens, which Plato stated would contain thirty thousand 
spectators. He described the various parts of the building elaborately, 
and concluded his description by stating that every device known to the 
modern stage was practised by the Greeks. Returning again to Aschy- 
lus, the proper founder of Greek tragedy in the eighth, which the lecturer 
misdenominated his tenth lecture, he continued by noticing his birth, 
525 years before Christ, and his parentage, but stated that nearly all 
known about him was obscure and perplexing. His decease at Geia, in 
Sicily, was certainly known. The crowning of the tragic poets was al- 
luded to, and the drama in general described as highly national and my- 
thological. The subjects generally chosen were described, and the repeti- 
tion of new dramas upon the same subject. AEschylus was supposed to 
have composed his pieces in trilogies, quoting in support of what he ad- 
vanced, several eminent continental authorities. AEschylus merged 
the pathetic in the terrible. Only seven of his hundred dramas are ex- 
tant. The “ Prometheus chained,” was extolled by the lecturer, and 
examined in detail at some length. The least interesting of the great 
Greek poet’s dramas were, in the lecturer's view, the ‘ Suppliants,” and 
the “ Persians.” The tragedy of “ Agamemnon” too was cited by the 
lecturer, and its leading features described. 

The character of Sophocles, as a poet, was the subject of the ninth lec- 
ture, after mention of the scanty information respecting him which has 
reached modern times, and which does not supply materials for the most 
meagre biography. It was ascertained that he was born B.C. 498, and at 
eight-and-twenty gained his first victory in the theatre—that at sixteen 
he was remarkable for his personal beauty, and led the band that danced 
around the trophy erected for the victory at Salamis. In a contest for 
the tragic crown with schylus, the prize was decreed to Sophocles. 
He became a general in the Athenian army ; the principal incidents m 
his life were adverted to; many of his best tragedies were written 
after sixty years of age. The lecturer then entered upon the merits of 
his different works, and the difficulty of giving any idea of them in 4 
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translation. “Ajax,” ‘ Philoctetes,” the “Electra,” “CEdipus at Colonus,” 
and “Antigone,” were successively examined, and at considerable length; 
thus the ninth lecture concluded. 

Euripides was the subject of Campbell’s tenth and last lecture,* which 
he began by a brief account of the poet and his birth on the day of the 
victory of Salamis. Little about this great poet was known, but it was 
certain that he applied himself early to painting, and studied rhetoric. 
The opinions of the lecturer’s friends, the two celebrated Schlegels, were 

ed respecting the Greek dramatist. Euripides delineated life, not in 
lofty ideal mode of Sophocles, but according to individual nature, 
its faults and passions. The disquisition of the lecturer on the merits of 
Euripides, was every way worthy of his acquaintance with the Greek 
muse and his critical acumen. Between Euripides and Sophocles, the 
line of distinction was drawn with the hand of a master. He observed with 
at truth that the difference between Euripides and his predecessors in 
tragedy, if they may be so called, was, that his genius triumphed more in 
tial than in collective effect, the Iphigenia in Aulis, being a bright 
exception to this judgment. In the whole drama, in the entirety of the 
piece he was not so perfect, but in insulated scenes he was greatly supe- 
rior. He was considered the most tragic of poets in the sense of pathos. 
By dealing with human passions, and his mastership in the pathetic, he 
retains still an interest on the stage, while the other dramatic writers of 
his country cannot be reproduced with any effect. Campbell was of 
opinion, that he left the drama of Greece less perfect than he found 
it, though dramatic poetry must still be deemed his debtor. 

Here, as was too often the case with Campbell, he got tired of his task, 
and never more resumed it. With great research, much beautiful diseri- 
mination of subject, and charming touches of well-defined criticism and 
description, the lecturer had every now and then wandered from the imme- 
diate subject as if it were forgotten. Proceeding with the Greek lyrics in 
a manner to instruct, and at the same time to delight the hearer to the 
close of his sixth, and promising to detail more about them in a future 
lecture, he dropped, under this promise, all future consideration of them. 

The further consideration of the lyrics thus postponed, he went on to 
the Greek drama. ‘Phis he began by an apology for his redundancy, on 
account of his desire to be perspicuous. All at once, in giving the heads 
of Greek history to illustrate the poetry of the Grecian stage, he went 
off into’a dissertation upon the opinions of Mitford upon Sparta, opinions 
which carried their own refutation in themselves, and consumed a large 
part of the seventh lecture in any thing but the professed subject of 
that lecture.t He then considered the dramatic poetry of Greece, and 





* A singular instance of Campbell’s absence of mind or inattention, is the fact 
that he proceeded to the conclusion of what he called his “twelfth lecture,” in the 
manuscript, without observing that he had delivered only ten. He talked of com- 
mencing his thirteenth with the poetry of Rome. It was observed to him that he 
claimed credit for more lectures than he should do, having skipped two numbers, 
and gone from the seventh to the ninth. He had, in fact, given No. 9 to No. 7, 
and made the last half of the ninth so given the last half of the seventh. He had 
never thought of looking back at the preceding numbers, and thus omitted num- 
bers eight and nine altogether, thinking he had completed twelve when he had only 
finished ten—this was characteristic. 

t Numerous inaccuracies in trifles which Campbell suffered to escape him would 
be unaccountable but for the peculiar disposition of his mind, and the singular 
abstraction which led him to pass over things it would appear to others impossible 
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broke off with Euripides. This was to be deplored, because a good part 
of what he gave was a charming addition to our stock of knowledge re- 
lative to Greece in a very condensed form, the fruit of much research. The 
enthusiasm of Campbell in behalf of the Athenians, made him throw his 
whole heart into his theme, and accordingly it was seen with what vigor- 
ous eloquence he set out on his task, pees to a certain point in 
the same delightful manner. Next, at termination of the sixth lec- 
ture, how a change ensued, which afforded a picture of the poet’s men- 
tal constitution. Every thing he flew at was with a vigorous effort, and 
for some time he soared with the eagle in the glowing intensity of the 
noonday beam, but he soon began to slacken in his flight, and the pinions, 
just before so vigorous, became fatigued, and scarcely able to sustain him 
in mid air, under a flight out of all companionship with that in which he 
had before so majestically exhibited himself. 








TO A LADY. 
BY CHARLES HOOTON. 


WHEN to my soul I say I love thee—lo! 

Hope spreads her starry wings in fright, and flies. 
Of mine, i weep above this bitterest wo,— 

’*Twas not for me God lit those burning eyes. 


Ah! wherefore, holy Heav’n, may we not meet ? 
So form’d in mind and soul to melt in one ? 
Then Nature’s work of love had been complete, 

And life had flow’d in doubled glory on. 


But now !—alas, this dark and tearful Now !— 
Born of a stumbling, blind, erroneous Past— 

Despair grows whitely outward on my brow, 
To know this look, this one, must be the last. 





not to detect. He was not backward in reference where he had doubts on points 
of moment—indeed, he was too fond of referring to opinions in cases where his 
own was preferable. Had he doubted about a fact, it would have been well. He 
did not doubt, but his mind ran off at the instant to some other topic, when 
it ought to have been at the point of his pen, and then he neglected petty facts in 
following up new objects. “ Read Campbell’s poets,” said Byron, “ marked 
the errors of Tom for correction.” Again, “Came home—read. Corrected Tom 
Campbell's slips of the pen.” Further, “ His defence of Pope is glorious. To be 
sure it is his own cause too—but no matter, it is very good, and does him much 
credit. 
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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE FALLING FASTNESSES 
OF BLOOMSBURY. 


BY MRS. WHITE, 


Wauze contemplating the newly-erected line of buildings connecting 
Oxford-street with Holborn, and feasting our eyes with the renaissance 
of taste exhibited in their imposing architecture, one is apt to wander 
from these gorgeous red-brick and freestone edifices, so i with out- 
ward ornament, and indicative of comfort within, to the squalid burrow 
of rotten houses, the foul, unventilated, windowless abodes whose ancient 
place they have monopolised, and as far as sight is concerned, wholly ex- 
tinguished. New Oxford-street no longer, but old St. Giles’s appears 
before us; its Augean amount of dilapidation and filth, as yet unswept 
by the cleansing besoms of the Woods and Forests. Where wide, light- 
some streets now extend, numerous small ones, dark, narrow, and intri- 
cate, involve themselves—and for the handsome shops, the plate-glass 
fronts whereof we (of our foreknowledge) have furnished with inviting 
wares, and peopled with trim assistants. Trades which flourish only in 
the vicinity of poverty and crime, disclose themselves—glaring gin- 

aces with persuasive and meretricious glitter, insidious pawn-ofhices, 
with shutters early clozed, and side-door for the accommodation of ini- 
quity ; reeking cook-shops, upon whose coarse and soddened fare, hunger 
and ruffianism alone could batten ; and evil-looking marine stores, with 
their conglomerated and sinister heaps of apparently useless articles; 
Old chains, suggestive of some way-side gibbet ; burglarious-looking 
bunches of rusty keys ; picture-frames from which the con of beauty 
they contained have long since rotted ; fragments of festive ornaments, 
cracked china, broken glass, mutilated books, ambiguous articles of iron- 
ware, strange pesthouse-looking garments, dust-begrimed, and clammy 
with the foetid exhalations of the place: these and other polluted ex- 
changes of crime, were the principal features of this neighbourhood— 
whose very name was a réproach to the metropolis, and within whose 
loathsome courts and alleys (into which the sun never shone, the fresh air 
never penetrated) were born successive generations, cradled in want, edu- 
cated for crime, and furnishing from year to year fresh scarecrows for the 
moral fields of human justice. Befetished by its own bad fame (from 
the presence of respectable residents), riot and debauchery unmasked 
themselves at mid-day, and every description of vice from blood- 
stained murder to petty theft, found sanctuary in its precincts. 

To enter it, was to charge one’s memory with an inexpungable picture 
of human depravity and wretchedness, filthy streets, impure odours, 
crowded, time-blackened, half-ruinous houses, rags, obscenity, and drunken 
brawls, were its salient characteristics, and its inhabitants were fittin 
agents of such effects—wretched-looking, slip-shod women, with mat 
hair, bleared eyes, and filthy garments, who nursed their children on the 
steps of a gin-palace, and deprived them of food and clothing, for the pri- 
vilege of drinking from its burning fountains—men with slouching and 
ferocious looks, and local peculiarities of gait and garmenture (an air be- 
tween a prizefighter’s and a pickpocket’s), with elf-like locks (where a 
turnkey’s crop had not been substituted), bulged, soddened-looking hats 
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and vi lveteen or fustian sho vt mgr =] kets, all pockets. The very children 
libeled nature, and had no tint of babyhood about them, no beauty, no 
innocence, inoculated from their very birth with the virus of moral con. 
tagion ; cabined in the same tenement with uncleanliness, shame, and 
want, they ere Ww uy) pale, emaciated little beings, with hunger-stinted 
frames and faces, worn and aged even m Infancy ; playing through their 
first few years of utter helplessness, as young rats play amidst damp, rot- 
tenness, and impurity; their eradle lullaby domestic oaths and strife, their 
fire-side le~ends such as the heart sickens at, and the annals of Newgate 
furnish. They knew nought of green sod, or Summer foliage, save the 
dreary, oft-disturbed patches on the graves, and the smoke-tinged 
trees in the local church-yard ; nothing of parental rule but blows and 
bitter language, for in these ¢rim districts where poverty ( the social leper), 
cut off from all the better impulses of humanity, performs its life-long qua- 
rantine: even the mother’s heart erows hardened, foree takes the place of 
affection, and the sole incentive to duty in the child is fear; nay, in numerous 
instances (sothorouchly does want and vice brutalise their victims), parental 
authority has been used to change the child into the criminal, and accord- 
ing to the revelations of the police-courts, mere mfants have been driven 
forth from their wretched homes. with wits sharpened by famishment, to 
find as they best might, their daily food. In this way the embryo out- 
easts and convicts of St. Giles’s acquired the physical endurance, obdu- 
racy, and cunning, so necessary to their hard existence, and the frightful 
vicissitudes that sprang out of it. Ina word, they were placed on their 
feet, with their faces set towards the hulks or gallows, and that they too 
frequently followed the path, was not so much their fault as that of so- 
ciety and the senate. We shudder that in the heart of our glorious city, 
with inhabitants whose philanthropy is wide spread as the world itself, 
that such a colony of ignorance and crime should for so long a period 
have been suffered to exist, a moral plague-spot on its social health, and 
our first feeling at its overthrow is one of gratulation and triumph—but 
then comes the inquiry, what has become of the ejected tenants ¢ to what 
other quarter have they conveyed the poverty, and vice, and degradation 
of this—or have they only swelled a similar community with an acces- 
sion to its population? Alas! the following paragraph which has been 
going the round of the newspapers for the last fortnight, lets us into the 
secret with painful accuracy. It is headed, “ Miserable dwellings of the 
Poor,” and states, that in consequence of the demolition of the Rookery 
in St. Giles’s, the close back avenues of Drury-lane, Saffron-hill, Old 
Westminster. and Whitechapel, are crowded to repletion, by emigrants 
from the falling fastnesses of Bloomsbury. A clergyman, it is added, 
who (fo his honour be it spoken), is constantly amongst the poor, states, 
that in his visits to the sick in houses in those neighbourhoods, he has 
found as many as seventy human beings crammed together in a nar- 
row and delapidated tenement—the arrangements by which the mi- 
serable creatures are thus packed, are most revolting —for lodgings 
have become so valuable in these dens, that the poorer inmates pay for 


permission to sleep on the landing-places and stairs.”” What a picture of 


demoralisation and discomfort does this statement suggest; what a total 
want of domestic decency; what accumulated depravit > and filth !—For, 
though in solitary hamlets, where (comparatively speaking) porerty is 
isolated, and the spring-head untaxed, and the fresh air free for all—these 
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are not its necessary accompaniments. In cities, where for want of prac- 
ticable accommodation elsewhere, penury becomes a colonist, herding, as 
in the present instance, in those polluted regions where crime has preceded 
it, the spark of morality, like a taper surrounded by foul air, burns but 
feebly, or is rapidly extmguished ; and individual cleanliness becomes but 
as a drop of pure water in a foctid pool. Imagine ten or twelve (some- 
times more) persons of either sex, and of all ages, lodged night and day 
in the same room; every tenement that the house contains all occupied 
in a similarly crowded manner, parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
nay, not always the members of one family, sharing the one miserable 
apartment the same heap of straw, or dirty clothes that serves for the 
common bed, and then wonder, if you can, that women exist, in whom 
the blush of shame was extinguished ere its birth; or, at the depth of 
social and moral degradation, in which the inmates of such localities are 
universally steeped. But all the while that the rent of one squalid, 
smoke-blackened, wretched room, amounts to more than the limited 
means of the tenant can afford, this system will continue, and they 
will retain its shelter by sharing the expense with beings even worse 
situated than themselves. We were told some twelve months back, 
when the weavers of plain silk at Spitalfields (even with the assist- 
ance of one or two of their children), were earning on an average 
no more than ten shillings per week, that they paid for a single 
room in the disgusting neighbourhood of Wheeler-street, or the ad- 
jacent purlicus of Fleur-de-lis-court, three-and-sixpence per week, and 
were in many eases obliged to hire an extra place in which to stand 
their looms! But not only is the unhealthy and debasing necessity of 
cramming an unlimited number of human beings into one apartment 
foreed upon the class it affects by the selfish and monopolising spirit of 
another, but even the 2TOSS habits of uncleanness it engenders, is further 
strenethened by causes, of which the wretched inhabitants of these places 
are the victims, and society (conventionally speaking) the aggressors. So 
limited is the supply of water in these and others of the densely-populated 
courts and alleys of the metropolis, and so high the rates which the New 
River Company exacts, that were the desire to render the common stairs 
less disgustingly dirty, and the over-peopled tenements free from filth, a 
general one, they are not in possession of the simple means of carrying 
it into effect. Lhave before me the report of a meeting (thank God they 
are becoming general), for promoting the sanatory condition of the metro- 
polis, at which it was stated by one of the members, that he knew in- 
stances where a single tub, filled twice a week, was made to supply a whole 
court, containing thirty or forty houses—the poor people provided them- 
selves when the tub was filled, with a sufficient quantity to last them three 
or four days, and this was kept in an impure atmosphere, often in contact 
with decomposed animal matter, and became, from its susceptibility to 
absorb poison, dangerously unwholesome ; but the New River Company, 
though their shares have risen from 100. to 1800/. each, cannot afford 
to reduce their rates, in order that a constant supply of water may be 
kept up in those districts where it 1s so essential. 
The commissioners of sewers have made application to them to this 
effect. but without avail. Fortunately, however, the spirit of the age is 
hot that of the New River monopoly, and we rejoice to find another com- 
pany in the course of formation, which promises to supply an “ adequate 
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quantity of water to every room in every house in London” at a very 
moderate rate. This is as it should be; hitherto the wretched denize ns 
of these wretched districts have had nochoice; uncleanliness has been forced 
upon them, at least as much by outward circumstances as their own want 
of proper habits ; vet few of them were so insensible to its discomforts, ag 
to be indifferent to ‘the benefits of an opposite course when the means were 
happily placed in their way. 1 reme unber, antecedent to the notion of “ baths 
and wash-houses for the poor” becoming popular, an incident that to my 
mind s spoke volumes for the certainty of their success and the benefit 
derivable from them. There isa large brewery at the junction of old 
and new Oxford-street, the name of which, however, I forget. Some 
years ago the attention of the proprietor was ¢ ‘alled to the fact of a large 
i th of women congregating on brewing mornings for the purpose of 
washing their miserable clothing in the heated wate r, which, after the 
vats were filled, was permitted io escape on the outside. With well- 
intentioned humanity he gave orders for an extra supply to be prepared, 
and such numbers availe ( themselves of the privilege that as early ag 
four o'clock im the morning the pli we is said to have been crowded with 
the poor housewives of the vie nity, to the obstruction of the thorough- 
fare and the annoyance of the more fastidious inhabitants, in consequence 
of whose compl: nts the provider of this simple but effective charity was 
obliged to withdraw it. This cireumstanee, however, suffice ently deve- 
lopes the necessity existing on the part of these poor people for some 
practical accommodation of the kind. Gk idly, therefore, do we find the 
System spre; ading from town to town, gaining fresh converts even from 
the r: ot. of those who at first scouted the idea as chimerical, a mere 
soap-and-water bubble that would burst almost as soon as formed. _ Liver- 
pool set the example to the metropolis; Edinburgh immediately fol- 
lowed it, and Mr. Alderman O'Connell! has just given notice of a motion 
for the establishment of public baths and wash-houses in Dublin. So 
may the crusade against uncleanliness flourish, purifying not only the 
persons and habitations of the poor, but their social and moral habits 
likewise, for it is ce rtain that e xterior decene *y is a stronger agent than 
it is generally deemed in preserving a corresponding decency of conduct. 
Cleanliness produces indus try, and industry virtue, and these dwell not 
in the foul fastnesses, the recollection of which led me to these remarks, 
a contingence that seems to have immedi: itely presented itself to the minds 
of the philanthropical projectors of these establishments, for almost 
simultancously with the fori mation of baths, arose the mooted necessity 
of im) proved habit tations f or the poor. 
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LEGENDS CONNECTED WITID GROTTOES. 
BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


Tie subject of mythology has generally been considered in this 
country as simply appertaining to poetry and fiction, or has been looked 
upon as a fabulous history made up of “elegant forms and agreeable 
fictions,” as Gibbon, or of “ personifications of abstractions,” as Tooke 
designated them ; but the scholars of Germany have by patient and care- 
ful investigation, satisfied themselves that it was an infant language, and 
a first expression of the earliest and most ancient philosophical and reli- 
rious ideas; and that the Mythus, as such a primeval legend is denomi- 
nated, was not the offspring of imagination solely, but of a primitive con- 
dition of the human mind, when it first contemplated objects and ideas and 
then figuratively represented them, 

The legends of ancient Greece were all more or less changed from their 
original character to suit the convenience of poets, historians, and philo- 
sophers, and in the present day it often requires considerable sagacity as 
well as labour, to eliminate the original version from the many changes 
which it has been made to undergo ; and it is remarkable in such investi- 
gations, that it is not always the oldest writer who contains the most cor- 
rect form of legend, 

In local legends, however, an unexpected light is often thrown upon 
this original source of the myth, by an examination of the physical leas 
tures of the spot. For example, one of the labours of Hercules was to 
drag forth Cerberus from the depths below, at least so Pomponious Mela 
and Eustathius have it; Xenophon rather describes it as taming, or subject- 
ing the beast. Now between the city of Heraclia, which tradition assigns 
as the locality of this feat, and the Acherusian peninsula is a valley and 
marsh, called the Gawur Irmak, or river of infidels, which existing 
ruins indicates to have been once a port or harbour. It was evidently the 
serviceable act of rendering this Acherusia or swamp, so called probably 
after its namesakes in Thesprotia and Argolis, a place of refuge for the 
galleys of an early navigation, which was poetically described as one of 
the labours of Hercules. 

This is, perhaps, one of the most simple and pleasing methods of arriv- 
ing at the interpretation of ancient legends, and it presents, when applied 
to certain stalactitic grottoes, or caves, a curious illustration of the origin of 
such fables. Most persons are familiar with those deposits which are com- 
mon to limestone caverns, and which have been designated by naturalists 
stalactites when they hang from the roof, and stalagmites when they grow 
up from the floor, both derived from Sradd(a, to distil, but which are at the 
best arbitrary distinctions, inasmuch as the sides of grottoes are as much 
covered with the deposits as the roof or floor. The great poet of anti- 
quity had such a grotto in view when he so beautifully described the cave 
in “ sea-girt Ithaca.” 


Where bowls and urns were form’d of living stone, 
And massy beams in native marble shone ; 

On which the labours of the nymphs were roll’d, 
Their webs divine of purple mix’d with gold. 
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Within the cave the clustering bees attend 
Their waxen works or from the roof depend, 
Perpetual waters oer the pavement clide, 
Two marble doors unfold on either side. 


The bowls and urns from which the Nereids drank, the massy beams 
on which the nymphs suspende d or rolled their tunies of sea- purple, the 
marble doors, of which the southern was sacred to the gods, are eyi- 
dently the forms assumed by stalactites, and the remarkable term, 
“living stone,” suggests, that centuries afterwards, a philosopher and a 
naturalist. Tournefort, described, albeit erroneously, the rock of Anti- 

yaros as growing by a vital process similar to that of vegetation. 

The fabled riv: alry of the Phrygian Marsyas with Apollo, has been 
suppos ed to have originated in the claims to supe riority of the flute and 
the lyre ; Marsyas having vented the first, while the second being pl: iyed 
at the festivals of Apollo, was considered as the invention of the crod him- 
self ; and the story of the flaying of the unfortunate Phrygian, has ina 
similar manner been referred to the wine-skins used by the Hellenists, 
such as are still in common use throughout the East, and which were 
called in derision, the skins of Marsyas, probably on account of the hi- 
larity and musical results often produced by the inbibition of their cole 
tents. 

But these can scarcely have been the original forms of the legend, 
which appear to have had a primary reference to the musical sounds 
emitted by the celebrated cave of Marsyas, and to certain appearances 
resented by that cave. Situated at the sourees of the Meander, in 
Phrygia, between two plains, that of Aulocrene, now Dumbai-uvah 
above, and that of Apamea, now Dinair below, this cave is now partly 
blocked up by rocks which have fallen down from the cliffs above, but 
still the stream gushes from beneath these with such rapidity and noise, 
that it may be heard at some distance, at the same time that the wind, 
when in a certain direction, is heard to murmur through its subterranean 
channel with the soft sounds of an /Kolian hi: arp. ‘This may have sug- 
gested the fabled rivalry of Marsyas with Apollo, while, as ‘the form of 
a web, tissue, orskin, elit neing to the sides of the cave, or impressed upon 
the inequalities of rock, is the most common of all stalagmitic deposits, it 
would appear to be to the existence of such 1 in the same cave, that we 
must attribute the origin of the fable of this musician having been flayed 
alive. 

This view of the subject is further illustrated by a remarkable example 
that has lately come to light. According toa Pe Joponnesian legend, Her- 
mes, when a little boy, stole certain cattle from Apollo, 


The crafty Hermes from the god convey’d 
A drove, that separate from their fellows stray'd. 


says Ovid, who allows the theft to be overlooked by a tell-tale Battus, 
and drove them into a cave at Pylus, thence called the cave of Hermes. 
Here he killed two of the oxen, cut in pieces their flesh, and roasted it 
on spits, and he afterwards spread out the hides of the oxen on the rugged 
rock, as a hymn, which dates as far back as Homeric times, relates, 
“they are still to be seen, e nduring, through successive ages, a long and 
immeasurable time afterwards.” | ) 

The passage which relates these events has been the cause of a great 
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deal of comment among Greek scholars, one holding from his version, 
that Hermes spread out the skins upon the rocks, as even now a steward 
spreads out the hides which will keep without rotting. Another reading 
that Ilermes cut out of the hides the softer parts, which readily decay, 
and spread out the rest ; and others again gave as a version, that Hermes 
spread out the hides as they are even how spread out, namely, that part 
of them which is durable. 

Now a happy accident furnished to Miller, the well-known historian 
of the Dorians, a correct and simple explanation of this legend. The 
second number of the great work of the French Scientific expedition 
into the Morea, contains the description and drawing of a tolerably large 
grotto, which is now ealled the Grotto of Nestor. This grotto is situated 
among very steep rocks on the promontory of Messenia, and above it is 
an ancient fortress, which now receives the name of Zonchio, but which 
in the time of ‘Thueydides was ealled Coryphasion by the Spartans, and 
Messenian Pylus by the rest of the Greeks. ’ 

The name of cave or grotto of Nestor is not without significance, for 
Pausanias states that within the city of Pylus, in Messenia, there was a 
cavern in which the cattle of Nestor, and still earlier of Neleus, had their 


stall. We have seen that the rock was called Coryphasion by the 
Spartans, and in the account of the theft of Hermes, given by Antoninus 


Liberalis. it is stated that Hermes concealed the cattle in the rocky hill 
at Coryphasion, near the shore of the Ionian Sea. In Ovid, too, although 
the story is otherwise much altered, and the tell-tale Battus is converted 
into stone, the eattle are concealed among the rocks of Pylus; and 
in like manner, 9 high-vaulted grotto at Pylus, is mentioned in the 
Homeridian hymn to Hermes, as the place whither the thievish bo 
drove the oxen along the shore. Hence it is to be deduced that 
the cave of Nestor is the same as the grotto of Hermes, and this leads to 
the most interesting part of the interpretation of the legend, for the 
grotto in question is a grotto of stalactites, and this at once explains what 
was intended by the long-disputed passage, and that the poet viewed the 
forms and images impressed on stone as the memorials of the oxen killed 
by Hermes, in the same manner that the primitive imagination of the 
Phrygians begat from analogous appearances the idea of a flayed humanity. 
There are many other examples in mythology of transformations, the 
idea of which most probably had its origin in the appearance of certain 
rocks and stones, as in the case of the Trachinian wolf, of Agraulos 
“frozen into stone,” and of the small rock in the Eubean sea, that 
* * * * Jn human form appears, 

And still the name of hapless Lychas bears. 
But such do not come precisely under the category to which we here 
wish to confine ourselves, that of a stalactitic ayieays although they 
in most cases constitute highly interesting subjects of investigation ; hone 
more so, perhaps, than the origin of the fable of Niobe's petrifying sorrow. 
Ovid's expression— 

Yet still she weeps, and whirl'd by stormy winds, 

Borne through the air, her native country finds, 
dimly alludes to some natural phenomenon, which it remains for a future 
explorer to explain, by a careful investigation of Mount Tmolus, now 
Kizil-ja-Musa Tagh, in Lydia. 
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et BY JOHN OXENFORD. 
No. Il. 
ae 
- None BELOW THE Kina. By Don Francisco pr Roysas. 
ua 
[Tuts is one of the most popul: ir plays in Spain, being often carried 
about the country by troops ot strolling pl: iyers, and often | committed to 
memory by the Spanish youth. The author, Rojas, was born in the year 
1641. 
‘ The two principles of old Spanish honour and old Spanish loy alty are 
. ; here very forcibly set forth, and brought into striking collision with each 
‘J other. The extracts in the course of the present tale, have been made 
r not with reference to beauty, but to the exhibition of Spanish life. 
a . 
7 J. 0.) 
ry Crar. I. 
a4 Wien Alfonso XT., King of Castile, was preparing to attack the 
-% Moors in Algecira, he requested the trusty old nobleman, Count de 
a Orgaz, to lay before him the list of those of his subjects, who had offered 
a) him their services on so important an occasion. Among all the offers, 
Ay the most remark: oe e was that of one Garcia del Castaniar, who proposed 
Hy to give to the king, every day, one hundred quintals of hung beef, two 
> 2. f 
bat thousand funegas of flour, four thousand of barley, Soustoen casks of 
1 ae wine, three herds of cattle, and one hundred quintals of bacon. This 
2: . amazingly liberal offer was followed by the modest remark, 
. ? AE . ° , ° ° ‘ 
¢? aes I give this trifle, as the year just past 
=? Has been but short in produce ; nay, I add, 
Ne If it so please his majesty, a heart— 
: a A rustic heart—but one of right good faith ; 
ie & : fs : ; , 
. For, though the owner ne’er has seen his king, 
‘ag He knows his duty well. 
a, King Alfonso hardly knew which to admire most, the wealth of an 
.. ia obscure individual, or the loyalty that could dictate conduct so mag- 
| nanimous. He at once asked the Count de Orgaz where this wonderful 
; man resided, when the count replied thus: 
: I 
ih ae 
‘ Pe! : oe 7 rr . . . 
tae There is a pasture five miles from Toledo— 
if ry, ai Your court—my country. There the rustic dwells 
era? 4? Kuown as the Castaiiar, close to the hills 
am Own'd as an ancient property by Spain. 
Tig + Against the chilly foot of the Sierra 
Pe 5 A convent lies—by him of Asis* founded, 
fa. 7 A veritable effigy of Christ, 
ia For such is the humility of Francis, 
kp a4 He ever builds against the mountain’s base. 
‘i ia A valley grown with chestnuts forms the bound, 
ra} By And hence the convent and our Garcia too, 
ae Are called Del Castaiar. And in that vale, 
Mane : -_ eee an ae - ee ae wwe 
pe. 1. 4 
i ne * Saint Francis was born at Assisi—Hispanicé—“ Asis.” 
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Tales from the Spanish Dramatists. 


Like Abr’ham, be does acts of charity, 

And vies with Heav'n in spreading plenty round. 
Hard by the convent is the rustic’s dwelling, 
Divided into three. One part contains 

Good store of grapes and olives for the need 

Of Garcia's family, and serves besides 

To hold the copious treasure of his grain, 

For God has sent him wheat in such abundance, 
That all the various granaries of Spain 

Are but the ants to keep his stores supplied. 
The garden is the second part, abounding 

In flowers, which are the fragrant stars of earth, 
And daughters of the sun,—so bright and varied, 
That when they shine, we fairly might conclude 
The fourth celestial sphere had cast its stars 
Upon this fifth. ‘Phe third part is the residence, 
lorm’d like a gallery, and resting on 

Three arches made of jasper from San Pablo. 
Tis lit by balconies of green and gold, 

And globes of costly em’rald placed above 

The stones that deck the roof. There Garcia dwells, 
Leading with Blanche, his wife, the sweetest life 
That love e’er look’d upon,—his wealth and joy 
Competing with each other. Good, my lord, 

It neither suits the moment, nor my years, 

To paint that glorious beauty, which the sun 
Regards with envy. ’Tis enough to say 

That though his riches pass all reckoning, 

They form the least part of his happiness 
Contrasted with his wife. The man is honest, 
And ever seeks his pastime in the chase, 

Being more valiant than the Lybian bull. 

He ne’er has seen your face, but flies your presence, 
Affirming that a king is like the sun, 

And that he cannot bear his potent rays. 

Such is Don Garcia, he of Castanar. 

And by my troth, if he is by your side 

When you are making war in Algecira, 

You'll find you are attended by deep prudence, 
Truth without veil, perception fine and quick, 
Wealth void of all ambition, firm opinion. 

And yet not obstinate, valour with mind, 

And last, a rustic man from malice free. 


This description of the honest and loyal Garcia so much pleased King 
Alfonso, that he determined to visit him in disguise, feigning a hunting- 
party for the purpose, and taking with him Don Mendo, a nobleman on 
whom, for his military service, he had just bestowed the “ Order of the 
Band.” The Count de Orgaz, however, deemed it right to warn Garcia 
of the king's intention, since the good-man of Castaiar, although he now 
led the life of a rustic, was the son of a deceased nobleman, who had been 
forced to conceal himself for having joined in an attempt to raise Don 
Sancho de la Cerda to the throne, and in those days the innocent son of 
a guilty father was not secure. He therefore sent off a private messenger 
at great speed, with a letter, in which he stated that the king might be 
distinguished from the rest of the party, by the decoration of the red band. 

When the royal party arrived, Garcia immediately directed his wife 
Blanca, and his servants Bras and Teresa, to make every preparation to 
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recale his distinguished guests. The king, pretending to be a courtier, 
told Garcia that he was authorised to promise him the best place in the 
royal palace, but the good-man of the Castaiiar testified his unwilling. 
ness to receive the proffered honour, and set forth the pleasures of his 
own mode of life. 

I'd rather seek the hills with earliest dawn, 

Arm’d with my arquebus, and see my dogs 

Start me acovey of good partridges, 

Then follow them, most eagerin pursuit, 

Hoping to see them fall upon the ground, 

When to my eyes they seem like grayish clouds 

With feet of red, Happing their wings along. 

1 love to hit a straggling three or four, 

And breathless watch my dogs, who busy seek 

The wounded birds, urged 6n by my loud voice. 

Soon they return with palpitating prey, 

And let my hands detach it from their mouth. 

1 raise the birds, examine carefully 

‘To see where through the feathers went my shot, 

And then go home a conqu’ror like the count, 

When to ‘Toledo from the wars he comes. 

To pluck them, singe them, spit them with a slice 

Of ham six fingers broad—there’s luxury! 

Three turns or four, and straight they give a scent 

Like fine pastiles or Brazil cinnamon. 

Then they are handed to Teresa, who 

W ith vinegar and pepper places them 

On my clean board, when in the name of Heav'n 

My wife eats oneand I consume the other. 

Believe me there’s not sucha dish for two 

As two fine partridges. I give a slice 

Now to Teresa, not to pleasure her, 

But rather to tease Bras, who sees the gift. 

The well-gnaw'd carcase to the dogs I fling, 

And joy to hear the crunch most musical 

When teeth meet bones. Then in a crystal cup 

I toast my Blanca, who, with ready hand, 

Straight in another goblet answers me. 

When we arise from table we give thanks 

To Him who every day gives sustenance, 

And chat on various topics. This, my lord, 

Is Castanar, which | esteem more highly 

Than all the power and the store of wealth 

A king could give me. 


Even the offer of the king’s friendship could not tempt him to quit 
his beloved valley for the court. Nay, he considered this friendship 9s 
especially dangerous, for he said, 


My worthy father told me many times, 

Saying it was a fact beyond a doubt, 

That monarchs bear resemblance to a flame, 

Which warms when distant and which burns when near. 


Don Mendo was much struck with the beauty of Garcia’s wife Blanca, 
and when the rest of the party had gone to partake of the rural re 
he contrived to remain in the outer room with her. There he tri the 
effect of his courtly gallantry to win her heart, but he made no impref 
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sion on the virtuous Blanca, who, when he became more pressing in his 
solicitations, called aloud for her husband Garcia. 

When Garcia came she did not tell him the real cause of asking his 
assistance, but pretended that the guest would not go to dinner until he 
had recited, from beginning to end, the well-known “ Romance of the 
Moor Calainos.” This explanation did not quite satisfy the good-man of 
the Castanar, but he dissembled his suspicions, and courteously pressed 
the unwilling guest to jom the others. 

The visitors departed as soon as the repast was ended, but not the 
painful impression made on the mind of Garcia. What rendered him 
most uneasy, was the circumstance that Alfonso, the better to conceal his 
rank, had appeared without the red band, whereas Don Mendo had re- 
tained the insignia of his newly-acquired honour. Taking Mendo for 
Alfonso, he entertained an uneasy suspicion that the king had a design 
upon the honour of his wife. 


Car. II. 


Don Menpvo remained deeply smitten with the remembrance of the 
lovely Blanca, and was highly delighted when Garcia’s servant Bras 
appeared, on some mission, at the palace of Toledo. He resolved to 
make use of him in the pursuit of Garcia’s wife, and by giving him a 
purse of money, obtained the information that the good-man of the 
Castahar went out hunting every night at that period of the year, and 
that Blanca sat up waiting for his return, with the important addition 
that the house was easily accessible by the balconies, 

While Don Mendo was on the way to Garcia’s residence, the good- 
man himself, armed with his arquebus and dagger, was roaming about 
the woods in search of bears and wild boars. 


My leafy groves, as cheerful in the day 

As ye are dark when Morpheus bathes the night 
With Lethe’s waters, until Phaton’s wife 

Rises adorn’d with roses and fair plumes, 

He, who is ruled by Mars, may find in ye 

True learning and prepare for greater contests. 
That noble anger, which inspires the chase, 
Supports the battle. 1, a thunderbolt 

Among your beasts, already train myself 

To be the thunderbolt of Castaiiar 

In Algecira—so my blood inspires me 

To be th’ Alcides of the Spanish hills, 

Rear’d as I am in caverns and in plains. 

Each finger of my hands becomes a club 
Against the woodland tyrants, while this land 
Yields me abundance of good flesh and wax. 
Allacts of depredation I avenge, 

Being a common fate to wolves and bears. 

The kid and lamb protected by my arm, 

No longer dread the robber of the hills. 

For, if he dares attack the timid flock, 

J rush against him,and my dog may lurk 

At leisure ; all the shepherds sleep on flow’rs, 
Trusting to me; when the sun opes his eyes, 
They, scarce awake, stretching their weary limbs 
With rustic shoes* tread on more lifeless wolves 
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Than blades of grass ; for I defend the flocks, 

And fight against the spoiler. Sure, the bees 

Will break down all defence against the bear, 

And, without walls, fill up their delicate cells 

With sweet white fluid ; through my well-timed shot 
Their precincts own an enemy the less. 

For when the sun his course had almost ended, 

A bear let fall into a cooling stream 

Two hives which he had stolen, drowning thus 
The bees by whom the honey-combs were built, 
That he might eat the honey more securely, 
Mixing it in the crystal stream, which grew 

More sweet from this addition. Then a boar 

This night descended to the limpid stream 

And crystalline repast ; I eyed him well 

By the soft light which Cynthia begs from Pheebus, 
And saw him making way among the shrubs, 

His bristles form'd of marble or of steel, 

Clearing the way before him, like a knife. 

One shot [straight directed through his head, 

So that the valley at one moment heard, 

The sound of powder, and the roar of pain. 

Both shall be trophies, though their form is hideous, 
Hanging before my doors, and Blanca first, 

Shall plant her tiny foot upon their necks. 

Surely their carcases are fortunate 

Even in death to find such happiness. 


Don Mendo, accompanied by a servant, who carried a ladder, actually 
crossed the path of Garcia, just as the latter was about to fire upon a 
boar. Not reeognising him in the dark, he merely cursed him for spoil- 
ing his sport, and went his way home, which he reached before Don 
Mendo. 

As usual, he was affectionately greeted by Blanca, who, with the ser- 
vants, soon retired to make ready his bed. He was scarely left alone, 
than a man appeared on the balcony, and entered the apartment. He 
pointed his arquebus, and threatened to shoot the intruder, when Don 
Mendo (for he, of course, it was), opened his cloak, and discovered the 
red band. 

Now, it is well known, that the old Castilians, as represented by the 
Spanish dramatists, entertained that high notion of the sanctity of a king, 
that no private wrong was sufficient to provoke them to vengeance. 
Jealous of the honour of their wives and families to the most extreme 
degree, even this feeling succumbed to the principle of devotional loyalty. 
Hence when Garcia saw the red band and concluded that Don Mendo was 
the king, he let the arquebus fall at his feet. Sternly, but respectfully, 
he requested the supposed monarch to leave the spot, and even gave him 
his arquebus, that he might defend himself against the robbers in the 
mountains. 

When Don Mendo had gone, Garcia gave free vent to his misery ; 
for though he had no doubt of the virtue of Blanca, he felt the danger of 
having so formidable a rival as the king, and deeply resented the ingrati- 
tude of Alfonso. At last he resolved to save his honour by killing his 
beloved wife, though the struggle of feelings was immense. 


And must I, dearest Blanca, be so cruel ? 
And must this knife draw from thy jessamine breast 
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Thy roseate blood? No—’tis impossible, 

No, Blanche, my beautiful, ('ll not believe 

My hands can break the mirror of mine eyes. 

But I am thinking of her beauty more 

Than fits my honour, Well, then, Blanche shall die 
And I will die besides,—come, cournge, heart, 

Let us resolve at once, to take two lives, 

At once to pierce two hearts, to free two souls,* 
Unless, indeed, my valour or my breath 

Should fail me,—or, if both of these remain,— 
Unless when I have raised my hand against her, 

In that dread moment between speech and valour 
My veins should lose their blood, my steel its edge. 


Cuap. III. 


Tur good old Count de Orgaz was walking near the residence of Gare 
cia, when he was struck by the appearance of a female only partially clad, 
and carrying some of her clothes under her arm. 

On approaching her, he perceived it was Blanca, for whom he had the 
affection of a father, having superintended her education, and caused her 
marriage with Garcia. Astonished at her disordered state, and at the 
cireumstance of her being out of doors at so early an hour—the day was 
just dawning—he asked her for an explanation. 

She told him that she was flying from her husband, who had attempted 
her life, and the facts she narrated, showed the results of Garcia’s resolu- 
tion, already described. 

These facts were as follow: When Blanca had gone to bed, she was 
alarmed by the sudden appearance of her husband, with a dagger and a 
ferocious countenance. Starting up, she asked him the cause of a de- 
meanour so unusual, when she was answered by a heavy sigh, and a look 
in which sorrow and indignation were so mingled, that it was hard to de- 
termine which predominated. At last he told her that she must die, and 
had already raised his hand to put his words in execution, when before 
he could strike, his voice failed in his throat, and he fell to the ground 
senseless. She fled the house in terror, but now felt more uneasiness for 
the fate of her unhappy husband, than for her own life, and she entreated 
the count to go to Garcia and offer him his counsel. The count, to pro- 
tect her from further outrage, despatched her with a trusty servant to To- 
ledo, where she was consigned to the especial care of the Queen of 
Castile. 

When Garcia recovered, he found himself alone, with all the horrors 
of his attempt upon Blanca fresh in his mind. He scarcely knew whe- 
ther he had killed her or not, nor whether he ought to consider her life or 
her death as the greater cause of misery. The count came to his house, 
and reproached him with the atrocity of the act, informing him that 
Blanca was now in safety at Toledo. “This piece of information caused a 
fresh out-break of passion, for Garcia, considering the king to be his 
rival, looked upon the palace as the most hated place in the world for 
the residence of Blanca. The count, however, whom he knew to be his 
friend, was able to persuade him into a comparative state of coolness, and 
he agreed to go to Toledo, whither the king had invited him. 


ee 


* “To cut two throats,” is added in the original, but one flinches from the ex- 
pression. — J, O 
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In the palace Blanca felt most wretched. The events which had rp. 
cently passed, were to her perfectly inexplicable, for she had never heard 
of the visit of Don Mendo, and there was no apparent cause to which she 
could ascribe the conduct of her husband. The queen treated her with 
the greatest kindness, acknowledging her to be a member of the royal 
family, inasmuch as she was the daughter of Don Sancho de la Cerda, the 
unsuccessful aspirant to the throue of Castile. This fact Blanca had 
never known, for, on the failure of her father’s cause, she had been edy. 
cated as a peasant, though under the superintendence of the good Count 
de Orgaz. The queen also told her that her husband was nobly born, 

While she was weeping in one of the rooms of the palace, Don Mendo, 
who, by a singular accident, had been appointed by the queen to take 
charge of her, entered, and renewed his protestations of love. He told 
her how he had sealed her house on the preceding night, and had met 
her husband—a declaration that, for the first time, explained to her the 
cause of her unhappiness, though, of course, it left her unacquainted with 
the fact, that Garcia had mistaken Mendo for the king. During the dia- 
logue between Blanca and Mendo, in which the latter continued to make 
the most passionate avowals, Don Garcia came in unperceived, and was 
as much delighted at the virtuous opposition of his wife to Don Mendo’s 
suit, as he was indignant at the renewed persecution of the supposed king. 
Still the overpowering sentiment of royalty checked every thought of 
vengeance, and he confined himself to reproaches, while he asked Blanca 
to return with him to Castaiar. Don Mendo sternly told him that all 
egress from the palace was prohibited, and stalked out of the room to 
attend upon the queen. 

When the unhappy husband and wife were alone, the following dis- 
logue took place between them :— 

Garcia.—Heav’n grant me patience, for my valour fails ; 
Aiding my honour I become disloyal, 
Who ever saw a fate so hard as mine? 
Become a murderer—nay, if the soul 
Be sever’d from the body, still my pain 
Will be immortal—there are agonies 
That finish not with life, 

Blanca.— Nay, Garcia! love! 
Heav'n keep thee, live for ever as the Phoenix, 
And I will perish—lI, the innocent cause 
Of all thy misery. Oh, my death will be 
My sweetest comfort, as thy will inflicts it. 
Live in thy thoughts, I shall be living still. 

Garcia.— Why quit I not the spot ? no, one commands, 
Whose will is pow’r. 

Blanca.— Turn, art thou anger’d, love, 
That I broke from thee—did not yield my life 
Tothy dear arms? Lo, humbly at thy feet 
I offer it. 1 now know what thou art, 
And since my death thine honour will recover, 
Oh let the good steel deck thy valiant hand— 
The steel that saved the honour of a knight, 
The steel that slew a most unhappy woman. 
I wish for death, I ask it at thy hands ; 
Before, I thought thee cruel and I fear'’d thee, 
But now I supplicate thee. "Twas my fear 
Last night to lose thee, now I feel thy pain ; 
Thou must not live dishonour'd. Since I die 

That thou may’st live, be grateful for my death. 
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The entrance of the king and queen with the count and Don Mendo, 
goon relieved the embarrassment of the unhappy pair. A few words in 
conversation convinced Garcia that he had all along been mistaken in 
the person of the king, and without delay he called Don Mendo to follow 
him, and quitted the apartment. First some angry words were heard, 
then the groans of a dying man, and Garcia presently rea 
brandishing his dagger Ba with the blood of Don Mendo. He then ex- 
plained to the king that he was noble by birth, being a son of the Count 
Garcia Bermudo, who had espoused the cause of Don Sancho de la 
Cerda, and who, dying in concealment, had intrusted his heir to the care 
of the Count de Orgaz. The king readily forgave the crime of the 
father in the son, and received into his favour the brave man of the Cas- 
taiar, who would allow his honour to be sullied by 


NONE BELOW THE KING, 





EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST ; 


COMPRISING CONVERSATIONS WITH LOUIS PHILIPPE WHEN DUKE OF OR- 
LEANS, PRINCE POLIGNAC, THE DUKE OF KENT, THE LATE GEORGE 
CANNING, HENRY (SINCE LORD) BROUGHAM, AND THEIR CONTEM- 


PORARIES, 


No. I. 


WE shall not so far question the public taste and right feeling, or pa 
80 poor a compliment to the discrimination of our readers, as to waste wo 
upon proving the. genuineness of the hitherto unpublished documents that 
follow. Enough if, like “good wine” which requires “no bush,” they 
intrinsic evidence of being what they assume to be by their superior spirit 
and raciness of flavour. If they are found to enlighten and entertain, not 
less than to edify At classes, by the singular disclosures which they make, 
and by their frequent flashes of wit or satire ; and if so, the community be 
benefited by the secret history of men and things therein revealed, our 
object will be attained. 

The Duke of Orleans, says our Diary (London, 4th of March, 1816), 
has agreed with Grillion to occupy @ suite of apartments and retain 
them by the year. It is at this hotel where all private business is trans- 
acted. “ All his letters from the continent are there received. He has his 
special messengers as well as the Marquis d’Osmond; they go to Dover 
or Brighton, and there meet those from Calais or Dieppe. e accouche- 
ment of the Duchess of O is daily expected ; they mean to y 1M in 
public as soon as her highness recovers; and they will attend the drawing- 
room. Prince Castelcicala has promised to introduce the duchess at our 
Salisbury House conversations. 

March 12, 1816.—Every exertion in my power shall be made to dis- 
cover the movements of O The Due de Chartres still officiates as 
ambassador. What kind of correspondence does the Marchioness of Salis- 
7 Ait on with France? She forwarded a packet this day to the Duc 
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March 14.—I have at last found a channel which may, perhaps, com. 
municate every movement he may make. I thought at first that throu 
the Opposition [ should certainly gain some information; but I find 
them all, excepting K——, extremely averse to having any communica- 
tion with him. /Vhat J have learnt I now communicate. I will go 
back to November last. 

When the regent was preparing to leave town, he had a long conver. 

sation with the duke and duchess at Grillion’s. He was there three hours, 
During the Winter, the duke has regularly come to town three times a 
week privately to Grillion’s. Immediately on his arrival, the Marquis 
d’Osmond waits upon his highness to pay his respects. They hold seauiine 
long conversations, seldom less than two or three hours, during which time 
no one is admitted. The secretary to the Duke d O—— is the Marquis 
de Grave, and he is a good deal occupied. Packets are continually ar- 
riving at G——’s for the duke; but they all come in an envelope ad- 
dressed to the Marquis d’}Os——d. The latter’s principal secretary opens 
the packets, and delivers them to M. de Grave. A vast deal of business 
is done in the way of correspondence by the M. d’Os d. The Duke 
of O——’s letters are all franked by the Duc de Richelieu. Eight days 
since, Lord Cas wh was with the M. d’Os d, but I could not learn 
whether Orleans was then in town. The latter sees a great number of 
ersons at Twickenham, and about a week since gave a dinner to the 
Duc de Chartres and the M. d’Osmond. Kinnaird has not been at G.’s 
(Grillon’s); he goes to Twickenham. The Prince Castelcicala says, that 
he is appointed ambassador to the French court, and therefore shall shortly 
leave London. Orleans is very sanguine as to the success of his party— 
he gives a dinner once a week. The royal dukes (ours I mean) are con- 
stantly paying their respects to the duke and duchess, and the princess 
is equally attentive. There are three French messengers employed by 
the Marquis d’'O0s——d. They go only to Dover, and there meet those 
from the other side of the water. The Duke of O ———’s despatches 
are sent off by the same messengers, but not all the duke’s packets come 
by the latter conveyance ; many are sent up from the Foreign-office. The 
marquis is very unwilling to quit Grillion’s; it has been repeatedly hinted 
to his excellency that the apartments he occupied were long since engaged 
by the Duke of Athol, and that his grace, who is hourly expected im 
town, will be much disappointed if he has them not. Still the m——8 
takes no notice, and makes many excuses, such as that he cannot finds 
house suitable, or that he is in treaty for one. The Duke of O—ns has & 
state-carriage building at Birch’s, in Great Queen-street. 

The Opposition are not inclined to support Orleans ; they, therefore, 
have but little communication with Kinnaird ; of him they speak very 
contemptuously ; they can do nothing at present; Lord Grenville says 
until he knows what the charges are and the evidence against his ro 
highness, he cannot move! Lord G waited upon Lord Live a 
few days since, and said that if his lordship would guarantee his safety, 
he would immediately go to Paris, and lay before the French Government 
copies of the letters he had written to Wellington. It was this : 
situation which induced the Duke of B—— to bring forward the motion 
for an inquiry into the state of the nation, an office better suited to the 
talents of Lord Grey, who says that he is not aware of any thing pat 


ticularly strong having esca him. Has Lord Holland been equally 
cautious ? 
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March 21, 1816.—The Duke of Kent appears to take the lead 
of all the friends and partizans of the house of Orleans. His royal 
highness is exerting himself as much as possible in this country, 
and his colleague, Kinnaird, fills the honourable post of jackall. M, 
opinion is, that the party will render themselves contemptible, not- 
withstanding their proud boast of possessing a genius of such amazing 
extent that he is able to govern the whole world—very good this! 
Castelcicala, that conceited ass, is shortly about to depart for the 
French court ; he is going to fill the situation of a spy in favour of 
the Duke of Kent, having gained over Lord St. H--—, the most 
subtle among the courtiers. He calculates upon his influence with the 
queen ; and thus in regular gradation expects to mount the throne of the 
regent; for be it observed that the politics of Buckingham House will super- 
sede’ those of Carlton—the cause—money! ‘ Money is your surest alli- 
ance,” said an esteemed author. The royal duke is also endeavouring to 
unite the ties of blood with those of friendship, and thus to gain over the 
commander-in-chief. 

The plans of the illustrious duke are not badly laid, and his whole soul, 
I am assured, is engrossed in his favourite pursuit. In the interim, the 
communication between himself and the pretender is kept up by a daily 
correspondence. Indeed, his royal highness appears to fill the post of an 
avant courier; whether he proceeds to the Pavilion at Brighton, the palace 
at Frogmore, or to the Low Countries, his object, he says, is still the same, 
“vota vita mea.” 

It isa fact, that his journey to Brussels, which was stated in one of the 
ministerial papers, to be for the purpose of procuring a suitable residence, 
under the pretence of exercising a rigid economy, was solely for the pur- 
pose of seeing and endeavouring to secure by effectual steps, certain ad- 
herents to the cause. His return was rather more prompt than I believe 
was expected ; it may not be amiss here to state that there are three 
parties in town upon the subject of Parisian affairs. 

The first is for Louis XVIIL., that of the prince regent, and the adminis- 
tration, the second for the Duke of Orleans, headed by the Duke of Kent, 
and my Lord K—-—, better known by the name of “the broken down 
gambler ;”’ the third for Napoleon the second, supported by Earl Grey, 
Earl of Lauderdale, Lord Holland, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Tierney, and others. 

Pursuits of the Duke of Orleans.—Ten days ago his royal highness 
despatched his secretary, the Marquis de Grave in great haste to Paris. 
His return was calculated in about three weeks. ‘The first time Orleans 
came to town this week was on Tuesday last; he left his carriage near the 
Pulteney Hotel, and walked to Grillion’s; on his arrival, a packet from 
Paris was put into his hands, which came in the course of the preceding 
night. This was at three o'clock, after being closeted for some time with 
the Baron Montmorency, his aide-de-camp, Orleans proceeded to Ken- 
sington Palace, where he dined with the Duke of Kent, and stayed till a 
late hour. On Monday, the Marquis d’Osmond dined with the Earl of 
Liverpool, when some conversation arose relative to the situation of parties 
in Paris, but as yet I have been unable to learn any iculars. On 
Monday night the Due de Chartres and the Marquis d Osmond met at 
dy Salisbury’s rout many suppoters of the three parties. But that 
hot being the place for political contention, nothing passed but in common 
routine. D’Osmond dines this day with the Earl of Winchelsea—a bed- 
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chamber lord, and a great favourite with the queen. On the 30th, the 
marquis dines with the Duke of Montrose, and on the succeeding day with 
the Marquis of Camden—called, by Hunt, the Westminster orator, “ one 
of the state paupers.” 

Ihave reason to believe, that the Marquis d’Osmond’s messengers are 
the only bearers of despatches, and they have stated times for departure, 
namely, Tuesdays and Fridays exactly at one in the morning, or more 
exactly speaking, Wednesday and Saturday. There are three em. 

loyed—only one at a time—and each goes to Dover only, where th 
meet the passengers from the other side. I find none are sent to Brighton; 


they do not speak English. 

March 26,1816.—Something likea disposition to vacillate appears in the 
conduct of our ministers relative to the affairs of the house of Bourbon. T 
actually begin to listen to the influence of party in favour of the claims of 
the Duke of Orleans. Kinnaird has had several interviews with Lord —— 
upon the subject. He is indefatigable in his exertions to gain over the 
Opposition ; but I believe that I have put a spoke in his wheel! Lord 
Holland is disposed to listen to these representations ; but Grey and Lau- 
derdale are adverse. As to the Grenvilles, | really believe they are at- 
tached to Louis. 

A gentleman, lately returned from the East, had an interview at St. 
Helena with the ex-emperor, who told him that England would bring him 
back in a short time to quiet France! My informant is Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhit. He added, the Prince Regent will certainly be in town on 
Thursday. 

April 1.—The famous marischal, our renowned commander-in-chief, 
whose back our brave allies have seen, and whose face is partially known 
to all the celebrated impures, is become a convert to the Orleans interest, 
through the instrumentality of my Lord K. His highness promises to 
aid the cause with “ giant strides,” that is, when a favourable opportunity 
arises! I will keep my eye on that quarter !! 

The Duke of Kent fancies he possesses a lively, penetrating genius, 
capable of forming great designs. Imposed upon by the fallacious re 
presentations of Kinnaird, who not only sets up for a consummate poli- 
tician, but also for a man of universal knowledge,—his royal highness 
thinks he can be a tower of strength to the Duke of Orleans. There is 
certainly a degree of industry about his highness, but the question is 
whether that will not mislead him ? 

Since my last communication I have heard nothing interesting respect 
ing the Duke of Orleans. He has not been in town for ten days at 
least. The accouchement of the duchess, it is said, has detained him at 
Twickenham. One of his messengers comes to town regularly every 
day to Grillion’s for letters and parcels, which come under cover to the 
Marquis d’Osmond. There are no letters addressed immediately to his 
royal highness. The marquis went down a few days since to congrati- 
late their highnesses on the birth of a daughter. “Grillion has at last 
succeeded in prevailing upon the marquis to quit his apartments to 
room for the Duke of Athol. The former takes possession of the 
Countess of Carysfoot’s house at the corner of Berkeley-street, Portmat- 


square. 
The Duke of O’s steward is an Englishman, who has been long in his 
service. I shall proceed ina way which may develop all we wish @ 
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know. It is this. I understand the duke has often expressed a wish to 
know the sentiments of the conductors of the daily journals, and whether 
one of them would support his cause. Can there be a better oppor- 
tunity !! 

Four o'clock, April 5, 1816.—The Hon. C. Bradshaw has just 
returned from Carlton House. He says the regent continues in the 
same helpless state. By the persuasion of his medical attendants he has 
relinquished all liquids except brandy-and-water. His royal highness was 
extremely anxious to make his appearance at the drawing-room, but found 
his nerves not strong enough for the undertaking. C. B. has just re- 
turned from the Duke of Wellington, and Sir C ’s circles ; he says 
the Bourbons are as firmly seated as at any period of the monarchy, but 
at the same time he confesses that he knows nothing. He has lately been 
created a lord of the bedchamber. 

April 9.—The Hon. Cavendish Bradshaw returns to Paris in a few 
days. Ihave some reason to think he has seen the Duke of Orleans. 
His visit and return are connected with something political. He has seen 
the prince regent and the ministers. 

April 10.—It is now ten o'clock, A. M. I have waited with no little 
impatience to get a conveyance by the regular stages to Twickenham. 
All are full, out and in occupied. I have ordered my chaise! 

Two o Clock, v. M.—I have this moment returned from Twickenham. 
On entering the court-yard, I addressed myself to a thin person, above 
the middle size, dressed in black, without a hat, with, “ I wish to see the 
Baron Montmorency.”” The reply, “ I am the baron.” 

I then produced the packet. He added, “ You are just arrived from 
Paris ?” 

“No! I have not had that pleasure.” 

The baron then invited me into a kind of study. I then told him from 
whom I received the packet, when he requested leave to wait upon the 
duke. In less than one minute he returned, and at the same time waved 
his hand to the door, meaning to express that some one was ap- 
proaching. 

In came the'duke! and approached me with a familiar air, void of any 
thing like conscious superiority. The baron retired. His highness con- 
descended to draw a chair for me, and placed another by the side of it. 

“You are lately from Paris ?” 

I made the same answer as before. 

“Mr. M. is quite in the secret in Paris.” 

“T believe he is.” ; 

“I understood that he was to have been over by this,” rejoined the 
duke ; “but suppose he cannot be spared.” bit 

[ told his serene highness that his conjecture was right; that if his 
highness would so far honour me with his confidence as to intrust me 
with any communications, he might wish to be safely conveyed to France, 
I could and would pledge myself to carry the object into effect in a man- 
ner highly satisfactory. His highness seemed pleased ; he entered into 
. — conversation on the state of the continent and on acne b wna 

cularly. He said that things could not long remain in a trang ; 
that the people of France mae. never be satisfied until their independence 
Was secured; that it was no matter whether the object was attained by 
Russia, England, or Austria. That power which effected so great an 
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object would be predominant ; that the French nation were indifferent ag 
to the choice of a sovereign ; said he had received the proclamation pub- 
lished in the name of Maria Louisa; did not believe it to be genuine; 
knew that Russia, Prussia, and Austria were ready to enter the field ; 
thonght that the whole was an arranged plan on the part of the kings 
and princes in the late contests; spoke of our ministers; said he supposed 
they would be guided by circumstances in their line of conduct towards 
France; he said that our ministers had become strengthened by the failure 
of the tax on income. 

This I denied as far as related to them individually, and appealed 
to various sources to prove that I was right. [lis highness admitted my 
conclusions to be just ; did not know that the income-tax was a Carlton 
House question ; said a great deal about the total incapacity of France to 
extricate herself; thought that Austria might effect a great deal, but did 
not believe that she would make the attempt. 

I observed to his highness that Kinnaird must soon put him in posses- 
sion of some information upon the subject ; denied having seen him since 
the period of his return, except once; dwelt on the conduct of the French 
ministers ; eulogised General Duvernet; called him an excellent officer; 
had heard that Alexander had asked permission of the King of the Ne- 
therlands to send a quantity of naval stores to Antwerp, but knew not of 
any application to occupy it as a naval station. 

The conversation concluded with a request from his serene highness for 
a card of my address, which I gave him. He then arose and said, that 
should he have any communications of consequence to make, he would 
enclose them to me; returned his thanks in a polite and easy manner, 
and retired. 

As I passed through the porch of the outer gate, the Spanish ambas- 
sador entered in bis curricle. 

To draw a faithful portrait of his highness, he seems to be endowed 
with a person and manner likely to captivate. I mentioned one or two 
anecdotes of the late Count Beaujolais, to whom the duke was personally 
known, which amused. 

Aprd 16, 1816.—I have not heard from Orleans. Shall I apply to 
the Duke of Kent for an introductory note? It is a fact that ministers 
have suggested to him the propriety of being now in France. _ I hear not 
of any preparations, but he may be gone for any thing I know to the 
contrary. 

I now recollect what did not occur to me before. When I had the in- 
terview the other day, I noticed two large oblong deal cases, strongly 
packed in the baron’s room, addressed to his “ Serene Highness the 
Duc d’Orleans, a Paris.” 

April 22.—I yesterday waited upon my friend Captain Harvey, the 
secretary to the Duke of Kent. Not finding him at Kensington Palace, 
I left my card. This morning, at half-past eight, I went again ; 
after waiting in an ante-chamber about a quarter of an hour he ap 
I told him my errand was upon the subject of the Duke of Orleans’ af- 
fairs, and that as his royal highness was the private friend of that prinee, 
I had taken the liberty of requesting an interview to make a commuail- 
cation of some importance. 

“You apply very opportunely, for the Duke of Orleans will be here 
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at twelve o'clock. His royal highness is now disengaged ; I will men- 
tion the subject to him, and he will be with you in a trice.” 

Captain H returned almost at the same moment he disappeared, 
and said, 

“ His royal highness will see you directly—therefore follow me.” 

After passing through three entrance-halls, | was ushered into the 
duke’s study. I saluted his royal highness with every demonstration of 
profound respect ; and he honoured me with an inclination of the head, 
accompanied with a gracious smile. I introduced the subject by men- 
tioning the delivery of the packet; the opportunities I had of forward- 
ing confidential communications, and concluded with expressing my be- 
lief that I could render the Morning Post instrumental in the support of 
the cause whenever a favourable moment appeared. 

The duke seemed to feel the value of all this. His highness began 
by observing, “that he conceived, when I alluded to the mode of con- 
veying letters, I did not mean the post-office.” 

“6 Certainly not.” 

“No,” rejoined the duke; ‘* you mean through those peculiarly im- 
portant channels known only to. newspaper editors. Of course you have 
persons continually on the move ?”’ 

I replied, “That on Tuesdays and Fridays I would undertake to for- 
ward letters or packets.” 

“Indeed! so often! such an arrangement would be admirable.” 

A general conversation ensued, in which I found his royal highness 
liberal and ingenuous—spoke of Orleans in warm terms of panegyric ; 
in the course of which he highly commended his determination not to 
appear at present in France; assured me, that as long as the present 
monarch remained at the head of atiairs, Orleans would not interfere 
by his presence or otherwise ;—knew that a proportion of the regent’s 
ministers had strongly advised the reappearance of Orleans in France— 
thought, that until the sentiments of Prince R-— were known, nothing 
could be done—talked of the strong party Orleans had in France ; but 
as an alloy, added, “‘ So long as the exile at St. Helena lives, success 
is doubtful,”...did not think that his serene highness had the best infor- 
mation as to the state of things on the continent. 

Calculated, as most men here do, upon the impossibility of we pica 4 
the war in Europe, the failure of the resources in this country; said mue 
upon the subject of America; had no doubt but that we should be again 
called upon to act with hostility towards the United States ; this was the 
opinion of ministers. 

A desultory conversation then arose, in the course of which his high- 
ness alluded to the probability of Jamaica following the example of St. 
Domingo. Spoke of the impolicy of our administration of affairs in 
Canada; the necessity of removing the seat of goverument; alluded to 
the vacillating policy of ministers; had no doubt but that the independent 
interest would succeed in South America; mentioned the Emperor of 
Russia; his highness did not wonder at his dislike of England; he was 
hot well treated by certain persons ; that his disgust was natural ; thought 
he possessed a warm heart but a weak head; thought that French intrigue 
would make him openly hostile to England. 

His royal highness then brought Saxony and Prince Leopold upon the 
carpet; said that every impediment was at last removed to the marriage ; 
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hinted at the direct opposition to the wishes of the Princess Charlotte ag 
to the arrangements, having made her take a decided part against the 
whole phalanx ; said, she might be led, but would not be driven ; spoke of 
the Prince of Saxe as a very amiable young man, who had made great 
progress in the language; that as far as he knew to the contrary, the 
marriage would take place on the 2nd of May; said that the Princess of 
Wales’s return was reported as likely to be soon; this no one could tell, 
for no one had the key to her trregular conduct; admitted that the ru- 
mours of a projected divorce were true, and that the regent was deter- 
mined to effeet it if possible! but he did not think it politic—reerimi- 
nations would be rather awkward at the present moment; spoke of the 
distressing situation the family were placed in by the want of confidence 
between the sovereign and the people. 

Here his royal highness entered into a review of the talent displayed 
by the contending parties, in which he demonstrated the errors committed 
by the present administration; eulogised the preponderating ability in the 
Opposition, and said much in favour of Horner’s conciliatory manner of 
expressing himself, and condemned the warmth of Brougham. As to 
Castlereagh, he gave him no quarter; was wholly at a loss to account 
for the protracted return of Canning! After his royal highness had thus 
expressed himself, Sir R. Wilson was brought forward. When I mentioned 
the probable duration of the imprisonment, he said that he considered 
Sir R. W long since, as an indisereet man ; a gallant but not a good 
officer ; mentioned the correspondence with Lords Grey and Holland ; 
stated how very miserable Lord G had been since the discovery; said 
his bad information had been one of the causes of Whitbread’s fatal exit. 
Here the conversation ended, with an assurance from his royal highness 
to make the subject of my application to him the topic of conversation 
with Orleans that very day. I bowed and retired. Captain Harvey 
afterwards told me, his royal highness was much gratified “ with your 
easy, pleasing manners ;—your candour particularly struck him.” 

Apri 23.—The Duke of Orleans had a conversation with the regent 
yesterday, which lasted two hours. He went to Carlton House imme- 
diately after his interview with Kinnaird. 

London, April 25.—Yesterday, at an early hour, I went to Ken- 
sington Palace to learn from Captain Harvey the conversation which 
passed between the two royal dukes ; anxious enough, as you may sup- 
pose. I was, however, disappointed. His highness’s secretary was gone 
to Windsor to the queen, and his servant knew not when he would 
return. 

That I might have nothing to reproach myself with, on my return I 
despatched a note, begging the captain would let me know what hour I 
could see him this morning. The reply did not reach me until ten 
o'clock A. M. 

In this communication Captain H—— expressed a desire to see me a8 
soon as possible. I have just returned—it is now noon. The result of 
this interview enables me to communicate that the Duke of Kent enter- 
tains the most favourable opinion of my ability to serve the cause. Harvey 
was not present at the interview on Monday, nor has he heard his high- 
ness utter a syllable upon the subject. They were not long together, 88 
Orleans had an appointment with the regent. He went to Cane 
House, and remained there two hours. Kent has been greatly occu 
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with his own private concerns since; and this mornmg he set off for 
Windsor, to meet the prince and the royal family assembled there to 
celebrate the birth-day of the Princess Mary. Orleans, I believe, was of 
the party. ; 

| endeavoured to impress upon the mind of H , who is a very 
intelligent man, and has been in active service twenty years, having 
served in Egypt under Abercromby, the means I had of engaging the 
ess to advocate his favourite measure. He admitted this, and had no 
doubt but that the Duke of Kent thought so likewise. I added every 
thing which suggested itself to my imagination, without appearing too 
zealous. In short, Captain H concluded with recapitulating m 
instructions. ‘ You want,” said he, “to know the conversation which 
passed, and a letter of introduction to Orleans. On Saturday I pledge 
myself to put you in possession of both.” Here we parted, with mutual 
expressions of esteem. 

Kinnaird is noé at Brussels, nor has he been there lately. I was 

yesterday with the Countess of Derby. .K—— passed the evening of 
Monday there. From her ladyship I learnt that he sets off for the 
Netherlands m a few days; the object of his mission relates to Orleans, 
Rely on my exertions; I have a heart and a hand in the service. 
K—— is greatly mortified at the failure of his attempt to circulate 
his pamphlet at Brussels. .K—-— sent them to Calais (150 copies), and 
they were seized, he tells me, in the Diligence. 
April 27.—Every thing is going on well at Kensington and Twicken- 
ham. I have been again with K——, and shall most probably see 
Orleans to-morrow or Wednesday. I am now preparing a letter for the 
latter, by desire of his royal highness. 

The Times had the trial and sentence on Wilson and the others, ex- 
clusively, and by express. 

The Champion (Sunday journal) threatens to give such a portrait of 
Perry of The Chronicle, as shall “ make every boy he meets point and 
laugh at him.” 








( To be continued.) 








THE CANDIOTE: 


A FRAGMENT. 
By Maumovuz EFFrenpt. 


“CapoptstriA!” exclaimed Yannoauis the Candiote. “ Capodis- 
(ra !”—and here the speaker spat on the deck. ‘ Curses on Corru for 
breeding the pezavenk ! Would that his own father’s drugs had poisoned 
him ere he turned statesman—or that the Tzar when he selected such 
4 servant had kept him in Switzerland, or sent him once for all to 
Siberia, instead of cumbering Hellas with his presence! We yderrat 
wanted no Capodistria at Nauplia, and George Mavromikhalis did good 
‘ervice when by a bullet he rid us of him! And yet after all,” continued 
the Candiote, “what have we gained by his death? But little to my 
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mind. One Frank is as bad as another. errata! not a single kleph. 
tine now keeps the seas—not even a monoxyla is to be found with an 
owner bold enough to board these cursed foreign merchantmen which, 
driving us natives from our own waters, sail by, d: , after day, unnoticed, 
A few years ago, indeed, they would have paid high toll enough! Then 
a palikar was a palikar—now they're all grown faint-hearted, skulking 
ashore, begging for Bavarian patronage and ribbons, and loving the reed 
and the inkhorn rather than a long rifle and an ataghan!—Capodistria! 
I never hear that name but I think of Karasusa, and the chance I there 
lost of a glorious share of gold and plunder.” 

“Tlow so, patroun?” said a stripling, abruptly, interrupting the 
speaker. 

“’Tis a sad tale to tell, Anastasio, and can’t be told now. Patience, 
my lad, and you may some day hear it ; but refill my ¢ehibouque. Can- 
diote as Iam, and accustomed to fast as well as feast, I can’t—even to 
give Tombazi there a speil—steer such a saccoleva as this without a pipe 
in my mouth.” 

« Both Turk and Greek are agreed on that point,” said Tombazi; “for 
the helmsman of every craft in company is now blowing a cloud. Look 
to leeward there.” 

‘‘No! no! there’s no time to mind those fellows! Look to windward, 
to windward, Tombazi! Now as we open the island we shall soon see 
how this uncertain weather will favour or foil us. By St. Nicolo, I fear 
the latter! and but five minutes since I made sure of the contrary! 
Never mind the pipe, boy !”” 

Just as the last sentence was uttered, the Candiote felt the saccoleva 
give a sudden heel to port—a few moments later a terrific rush of wind 
swept the surface of the sea; and ultimately as squall rapidly succeeded 
squall, it was found prudent to put before the wind, and run back under 
the island of Serruo for shelter. 

* * ¥ * ” 

A few days had passed on—the late gale was forgotten—and the sac- 
coleva was safely anchored at Tchesmeh, on the continental side of the 
Boghaz or Strait of Scio, waiting for the choice cargo of figs and 
raisins she was to carry to StamBout. Yannoalis and his little crew, all 
of whom were connected with him by the ties of blood (some being near 
relations and others old companions in arms and desperate deeds), were 
now seated in the hafeh-haneh of the place, one playing at tric-trac with 
an aged Osmanley, and another roasting coffee, while Tombazi was vainly 
endeavouring to patch up a broken yonghar or tchaganah—a three- 
stringed Anatolian guitar that had seen enough service to become but of 
little use, and now defied all his attempts to mend and refit it. The old 
man might, perhaps, have built a new kaik sooner than repair that 
tchaganah sufficiently to coax music out of it. His perseverance, how- 
ever, was commendable. 

At sea Yannoalis was content with a short cherry-stick échibouque, and 
with yavash tootoon, the “ mildest weed.” Ashore, tootoon was now fe 
placed by the strongest ¢ambaccoo, and the more fashionable water-pip® 
or narghileh, the smoke of which he “drank” on the present occasion at 
Tehesmeh, with all the gusto of one perfectly acquainted with the impor 
tant duty he was performing. The very musquitoes seemed desirous not to 
interrupt him, and though the “ haneh” was somewhat crowded, they, 
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order the less to disturb him, so it appeared, contented themselves with 
retiring to the farthest corner, and there (overlooking other attractions) 
they buzzed about the sallow nose of a Smyrniote merchant, who ever 
affecting to despise coffee, unless made at the “ Frank Cassino,” seemed 
now wrapped up in the contemplation of acup of chocolate that Dmitri, 
his travelling servant and occasional dragoman, was carefully but slow] 
reparing for him. Any little impatience the merchant manifested might 
well be attributed to the delay his stomach was thus compelled to undergo 
rather than to the polite attentions he received from insects. ‘To them he 
was accustomed, And in sober truth, the merchant was in good-humour 
enough, for his visit to Tchesmeh had proved a profitable one; and an 
hour before the approaching midnight he intended again to be in the 
saddle, jogging back to the adjacent “city of figs; and his cassino, 
which, on his wiry, enduring hack, he hoped to reach in a single day's 
ride. 

Suddenly observing that Yannoalis, with part of whose history he was 
not altogether unacquainted, had his eye on the cake of chocolate upon 
which Dimitri, the factotum, had just exercised his talents, the merchant 
turned towards the Candiote, and opened conversation—that is, after a 
preliminary cough and a slight change of position, so as almost to face 
Yannoalis. 

The merchant was, in his own idea, a very polite man ; and he boasted 
among his sons and daughters that the Pasha of Smyrna never alluded to 
their Baba without adding, “ Ah! Kameel beer adahm door!” This 
might be true, for probably the pasha never thought of alluding to him 
at all, and much less of styling Aim the “pink of politeness.” 

“Yannoalis,” said the merchant, “they tell us at Ismyr that in the 
most flourishing days of Karasusa, the good men and true there as- 
sembled—to beat the Turks out of Candia—were not over well acquainted 
with the use of such cakes of chocolate as that upon which you are now 
gazing. *They add, too,” continued the Smyrniote, ‘‘ that they actually 
used them as razor-strops ! I have seen it so set down in the book of one 
Thomas Gordon.” 

“No matter whether they did as you say, or did not,’ answered 
Yannoalis, after a longer pull at his “ hubble-bubble,” “the tale, for 
aught I know, may be true enough ; but, certain it is, we got a good edge 
both to razors and swords by some means—we could shave well in those 
days—many a prize did we bring into Karabusa, and not a few into 
Smyrna itself. Ah! you Smyrniote merchants may well laugh at our 
ignorance—well might you become ‘civilised’ and learn the use of 
chocolate before we did—in °27, for instance, all of you made mighty 
profits on the banks of the Meles—the razor story may be all Bosu, but 
it is not Bos to say—yet why should I talk about what every one 
admits? Still it is rather hard that you traders continue daily to speak 
of our past deeds as horribly ¢ piratical,’ but at the same time are troubled 
with such short memories, that you quite forget who were the receivers 
of what we ‘ piratically’ obtained.” 

“Zam not answerable for others,” interrupted the merchant. ‘ J 

ave received nothing, the produce of piracy.” 

“ Directly, perhaps not,” replied Yannoalis, “ indirectly, much have 
you received. The firm in which you still are, was, before you joined it, 
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not unknown to the Cretan Antortiades and the Epitropie of Karabusa. 
The wealth they ¢hen gained, you share in now.” 

The merchant was about to rejoin, but the Candiote continued, 

“For my own part,” said he, “I am ready to own that, but a few 
years since, the poorest mistik suited me better than the richest merchant's 
magzen. 1 care not who hears me say as much, every man present may 
listen, since no law can touch me now for what I did then, and | yet 
wear my handjar for those who volunteer in my presence a contra 
opinion, without full authority and my permission. Not that I wish to 
quarrel—not 1; yet, let all remember ¢his, the English—and they are 
the best of the Franks—the English commodore, in '28 (STAINES was 
his name) sent me, with some few others, after the capture of Karabusa, 
to Egina for trial’ Well, we were AcQuITTED, one and all, and we left 
the court without any stains upon our character !” 

“ As to your consct nee,” added the merchant, “ that’s perhaps another 
question.” 

“ Then let your missionaries wash both conscience and character clean, 
if they can, and when I ask them—” 

* And that will be—” 

« Never!” answered the Candiote, roughly ; “ right or wrong, give me 
a Greek papas or a Turkish mollah before a Frank missionary. Are there 
no Franks to preach to without teasing me ?” 

“Come, come, Yannoalis,” said Tombazi, dropping the guitar, which 
all his efforts had not yet improved, ‘“‘come, come, | often steer your 
saccoleva, and, as you call the old man your favourite doomenjee, I may 
sometimes try to steer you; come, come, this may lead to words: if you 
want to speak, do speak and amuse. You promised some of us, a day 
or two since, a story about yourself and about Karasusa—ah! that’s 
right; when you thus relinquish your pipe, and hand it over to Tombazi, 
he knows well enough the cloud has passed away, and that Yannoalis is 
ready for the haulo-krasst. Here, hadji, Sherrab-var-mee ?” 

“ Var,” replied the kafijee, “ there is wine,” and the wine was brought 
immediately. 

The kafijee was of course a Greek. 

“ Now,” said Tombazi, after Yannoalis had taken a draught, and 
passed on the cool earthen jar in which the wine was contained, “now 
speak out, like a very meddah at Ramazan.” 

“The story! the story!” exclaimed all around, with that alacrity 
which is ever displayed in the East, as soon as a narrative is about to be 
related, no matter what the subject. 

“ Well, well, what must be must be,” said Yannoalis: “ yet, before I 
begin, let me warn you all, you will be much, very much, disappointed. 
No cargo can be quickly or well discharged when you're short of hands, 
and I’m not in a humour, not in strength, for story-telling to-night. 
A bare statement must suffice. I could curdle your blood, but to-ni 
I’m in another humour.” 


THE TALE, 


“ My life,” commenced the Candiote, “has been a rough one, and, to 
tell the truth, like many Albanians as well as my own countrymen, 
can't at times make up my mind whether to call myself Greek or T 
soldier or sailor—pay, or the nearest priest or chief, has for a time 
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decided the question with me. The best bidder or talker has generally 
had my services, such as they are. Iwas partly educated for a priest 
once at Mount Athos, but even there I could never learn why a poor 
man should not work his way on both sides if he can fill his purse by it. 
If, unfortunately, he has ever to fight against old comrades, why he can 
but send his bullet, as I have, wide of the mark, and then there’s no 

eat harm done, save the waste of powder and shot. 1 speak only of 
rough, wandering fellows, like myself, who stick to ¢his sort of fighting, 
‘tambouria against tambouria,’ not of those slaves—for what else are 
they ?—who range in line or column, like a string of plodding camels led 
by an ass. No, no; give me, ashore,. simple skirmishing, with an 
occasional touch at the sword; for instance, after a hearty pull at the 
sherrab or raki, on a saint’s day. On saints’ days there’s plenty of 
singing, and I don’t know how it is that after singing I am alw ays dis- 
posed for a little fighting.” 

“Then it’s lucky I did xoé mend the guitar,” said Tombazi, “I can 
sing like a bulbul,—a nightingale.” 

“ Not without musie, Tombazi, to help you, and no music can be got 
out of that wreck,” said the Candiote ; “if 1 fought not till tha¢ instru- 
ment warmed my blood, I should be dreadfully out of practice.” 

“Never mind the guitar, go on with the story,” answered Tombazi, 
taking a pull at the wine-jar. 

‘* Peck-ee, very well,” continued Yannoalis, “let us jump to the year 
25 of the Frank era. I was then in Candia when Ibrahim Pasha,* the 
Egyptian, put into Suda to raise a body of Candiote Mussulmans for the 
invasion of the Morea. I joined him. We reached Modon in February, 
which is ever the worst month of the year in Greece. Ah! how it 
knocked over the Philhellenes! In the end of March we prepared to 
take Neocastron (Navarin); beat the rebels at Kromidi under their 
Hydriote leader Skourti, and after some hard work we got comfortable 

wssession of Navarinin May. I now got tired of siding with Ibrahim's 
leary Arabs, and therefore on finding a friend in an Egyptian brig-of- 
war bound to Suda, I got on board, and in June, ’25, found myself again in 
Candia, in the very tavern where five or six months before I had consented 
to proceed to Greece, and whence I had now brought plunder enough for a 
merry carouse. At the end of August, sick of being ashore, I was 
about to come up to Tehesmeh or Ismyr, for figs, as | am now, when 
news reached me that Kalerji, Antoniades, and Ciconomos had surprised 
the rock and fort of Karabusa by stratagem. In this place, opposite the 
north-west coast of Candia, I soon found myself, instead of being on my 
routeto T'chesmeh. Glorious days now burst upon me. We gradually 
gathered to the number of seven thousand, men, women, and children ; 
formed a government of our own; relied upon our impregnable citadel ; 
and in ‘26 began what you merchants call ‘piracy.’ Our first haul was 
7000 dollars, from a vessel ot Marseilles. ‘The Turks, whom we had 
turned out of Karabusa, positively wanted to buy the place back again. 
We knew better than that. Their price was high, but we knew where to 
filch a better, and yet keep possession of Karabusa. We now manned 
corsairs enough. ‘Time rolled on, and no less than nearly 500 sail fell 
into the clutches of our free-traders.” 
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is the same Ibrahim who visited London in the Summer of 1846. 
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“ Were there many of them English?” asked the Smyrniote. 

“ Ninety-three,” ‘answered Yannoalis, and he then continued his 

story. 
“By these numerous captures—the Algerine and Maroqueens never 
had such luck—very many of us acquired a share of plunder that, once 
transported to Syra or Smyrna, would, through the assistance of Frank 
receivers, have made us independent for ever. We might then haye 
stood side by side with the Armenian seraffs. But getting much we 
still wanted more. 1 invariably refused selling to any of the numerous 
agents visiting Karabusa, having determined to proceed to Smyrna 
myself in the hope of making a better market. But who can read his 
fate ‘ 

Tombazi here saw that his kinsman’s face was suddenly darkening, and 
again the wine was lifted to his lips. And the Candiote drank. 

“ What sort of a place was this Karabusa as to buildings ?” said the 
Smyrniote merchant. ‘Had it a cassino? We have a famous one in 
Ismyr, and the Greeks there have another.” 

‘* A cassino,” said Yannoalis, ‘* every house was a cassino ; cards, dice, 
coffee, pipes, wine, and ALLAN knows not what! ashallah! we had 
a merry time of it! Panayia !” 

“How did you escape the Frank men-of-war, when cruising ?” 

“ By a good look-out, and a better knowledge of currents and winds. 
And besides, do you think their Greek pilots wanted ws to be caught ? 
Especially when their own pay was but a dollar a day! They wished us 
well, for we were benefiting the Archipelago and them also, since our 
doings gave many of them employment, inasmuch as the Frank fleets 
were considerably increased, and having no capable pilots of their own 
were obliged to run into Milo to engage them.” 

* Well, but were you ever inaction with Frank cruisers ?” 

‘But seldom ; the Frank government seemed for a time to think the 
more that piracy existed, the sooner they could get up an ‘intervention,’ 
Franks are ever fond of that game on our waters—we nevertheless had 
a fight or two; in March, 1827, the Yankee corvette Warren sunk one, 
and the French gabarre Lamproye, sunk another of our schooners ; but 
one or two vessels were no loss to us, and the expense of adding a dozen 
sail to our cruisers was indeed but a trifle, since every soul in Karabusa, 
man, woman, and child was a partner in our cause ; received, in the first 
instance, if poor, money to subscribe to our common fund; and then 
being equally ‘in’ for the guilt and the honour, had a portion of our 
protits according to the sum ‘ invested.’ That's another Frank term. 


Give me some wine. 

* We had more than seventy piratical vessels afloat, belonging to Kara- 
busa and obeying its laws. Some of them we purchased from the navy 
of Greece! The Greek government made no objection, why should 
they ? 

* Well, well, matters went on for two or three years, till January, 1828; 
when Caropistr1A—curses on him !—came out as president of Greece. 
He soon managed to get nine English and French men-of-war to act t0- 
gether against Karabusa. The Englishman, Sir Thomas Staines, was 
the commodore. He called on us to deliver up our twelve vessels then in 
port, all the plundered merchandise in the island, and the persons of twelve 
individuals, of whom, I, Yannoalis, though then under another name, Ws 
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one. These conditions were not to be borne! On the 31st of January, 
1828, therefore, the combined fleet attacked us ; and Mavrocordato was 
on board of them. That day ruined my fortunes! 

« Karabusa was a place I could love; I did love it. It was an island. 
Its winds and currents were as wild as my own life. Old Ocean roared 
at my feet. An almost impregnable citadel towered above my head. 
Rocks and reefs, embosomed in surf and foam, peeped up around us to 
prove to our enemies that nature, as well as art and courage, were op- 
posed to them. And we were stronger still. For never loved I more, 
never men venerated more, any church or patron, than we then adored 
the chapel of PANAYIA Kierutrina, adorned as it was with our offer- 
ings of silver shrines and erystal chandeliers, The plunder of five hun- 
dred sail enabled us to give due honour to the church. Our priests, how- 
ever, at Karabusa seemed not to have profited in what is called honesty, 
wherever they were educated, more than I did myself at Athos. They 
were priests and pirates too ; and they were none the worse for it, so far as we 
Karabusans had to deal with them ; they prayed hard enough to the 
Virgin for us. Well, as I said just now, Commodore Staines attacked us 
with nine sail. 

* The English always have luck at sea. One of our vessels, the Terp- 
sichore, blew up, the remaining eleven were taken with some small craft, 
one of which was mine ; and my only revenge was to see the English fri- 
gate CAMBRIAN strike on a reef and become a total wreck ! My share of 
plunder on board the 'Terpsichore was first blown into atoms, and then my 
small craft, ready for a cruise to Smyrna, where I could have turned her 
contents into gold—aye, aye, your firm would have helped me—sunk 
svon after being taken possession of ! I was thus a ruined man, and more- 
overa prisoner. Giulio Kassimati, the director of police at Cerigo, was, 
unfortunately, with the English squadron, and he recognised me as well 
as Papa Gregorios, who, shaving his beard, had taken refuge afloat, in 
the disguise of an old woman. We were sent to Egina for trial, and 
acquirrep. My country then decided I had done no wrong. fa- 
nayia! Why should I fear the Franks ? They still rob us of our trade 
by intruding in our waters—robbing their traders now and then is but tit 
for tat.” 

“Comrade,” said Tombazi, “ what became of the property left in 
Karabusa ?” 

“You must ask the Franks that,” replied Yannoalis, “ how should [ 
know ? When I was on trial, I heard they had taken possession of 1000 
pieces of muslin, 200 pieces of cotton cloth, 400 pieces of printed calicoes, 
2000 Ibs. of coffee, and plenty of cambric, gauze, nankeen, velvet, broad 
cloth, and satin, shawls, spices, plate, and wine, and arms and ammupi- 
tion. ALLAn alone knows what became of it all! Perhaps it went down 
to Malta with our captured craft.” 

“Karabusa may rise again,” said Anastasio. 

“No, boy, no!” replied Yannoalis, “ these Frank steamers are too 
strong for us. The deeds of ’25 and ’28 will never be repeated. And 
yet, after all, they were not worse than NAVARINO.” 

“Let's talk about figs,” said the Smyrniote merchant. He ever blinked 
the question of Nayarino. And here the conversation stopped. 
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LITERATURE. 
MR. JAMES’S HEIDELBERG.* 


Hemenpnera will at once take its place among Mr. James's most spi- 
rited and interesting historical romances. Written, in all probability on 
the spot, the descriptions possess all the vividness of first impressions, 
while an eye trained to contemplation, and an umagimation skilled in re. 

trospective images, has filled the valley of the Neckar and the picturesque 
old town with its venerable Castle, superb even in ruin, with those forms 
and fancies of by-gone times which are best suited for such a locality, 

‘Two horsemen coming at a foot-pace over the edge of the hill, where 
the splendid valley of the Neckar, with its castled town and ancient 
euels and gtant mountains, first breaks upon the eye, at once introduce 
us to all the details of this peerless spot. And who, again, are these 
figures thus brought out in relief in a framework of the middle ages ? 
They were plainly appareled, had but two servants, two grooms, each 
leading a baggage hy se, and a page, small equipage for men of station 
at that period, but they were young and handsome, and bore the stamp of 
noble blood. 

To rivet our interest still further, they are Englishmen too, and 
one calls himself Algernon Grey, the other William Lovet. They 
know little of the town, for they are obliged to ask the way to 
the Golden Stag, of a warlike and surly baron who rejoices in the name 


-~? 


of Oberntraut, and to tease whom the young Englishmen lay a bet the 


same evening, that unknown, and without sateeedeaiiboms whatsoever, they 


will present themselves at festivities then being held at the Court 
Palatine. 

What is begun as the sport of the moment concludes as a tie for life. 
Thanks to Elizabeth, daughter of James L, who shared the short-lived 
power of Frederic V., the young Englishmen are well received, and by 
a licence then practised at the Court Palatine, are each handed over to 
the guardi: inship of a fair lady. Unfortunately, Algernon’s companion, 
Acnes Herbert, is the beloved of the wrathful Baron de Oberntraut, and 
the progress which the Englishman makes in her good graces, entails @ 
fierce medieval combat, fought without witnesses, and at the evening 
hour, on the right bank of the Neckar, at a time when there were D0 
houses to be seen between Neunheim on the one hand, and the old reli- 
gious foundation of Neuburg, now called the Stift, on the other. 

The hero of our story does not wish to wound his fierce antagonist, 
but is obliged to do so in self-defence, and the fall of the German soldier 
suggests from the author one of those heart- searching reflections W 

would almost lead one to think that he had travelled in other countnes 
besides Europe. 


“ tlowever cool and self-possessed a man may be—though he may think him- 
self fully iustified in what he has done—though he may have been acting in 
self-defence—though the act may have been inevitable, yet no one can inflict 
areal and serious injury upon ‘another without feeling a certain degree 
regret, if not remorse, unless his heart be hard as adamant. It is at such mo 
ments that the strange lok of consanguinity which binds the whole pane 

_* Heidelberg. A Romance. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. Smith, 
Elder, and Uv, . 
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race together is first known to us ; it is then that we feel we are brothers, and 
that we have raised a hand against a brother's life.” 


Incidents begin now to follow one another with a rapidity which is only 
rivalled by that of the swollen Neckar itself. Algernon hurries awa 
fur suecour, when a shrill piercing shriek breaks upon his ear. The elee- 
tor and his princess had been out with their gay court on a party of 
pleasure, the river was rising rapidly on their return, their horses’ hoofs 
were splashing in the water, when the jennet rode by Agnes shied at 
the unexpected sight of horses and page gathered together at the 
opening of the road, and notwithstanding her efforts to keep its head for- 
ward, it reared and struggled till its feet passing the limit of the road, 
it and its rider were plunged headlong over into the midst of the rushing 
stream. 

Lovet’s character comes out in dark relief at this eventful moment. 
Muttering between his teeth, “ Ha! we must find another,” he dashed on 
till he reached a spot where the road was free of water. At the same 
moment, however, that the heartless exclamation passed his lips Algernon 
Grey appeared from the woods. Springing into a rude bark, he with a 
vigorous effort pushed it forth into the stream. The horse, with the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, was endeavouring to breast the current, while 
Agnes clung to it, uttering shriek after shriek, but in spite of its efforts, 
the poor animal was whirled round by the eddies and carried down to a 
black-looking rock which it attempted to clamber up, but the attempt 
was fatal to the jennet, for it was rolled over back into deep water. Ag- 
nes loosened her hold, and at this very moment a hand grasped her’s 
warmly, and a voice she knew said, ‘‘ You are safe! You are safe! God’s 
name be praised !” 

But dark perils still awaited the lovers. The frail bark was half full of 
water, the least touch would have sunk it, and Algernon dared not steer 
it to the land. Hurried resistless down the stream, they neared rude 
masses of granite only to be whirled round in the vortex, formed by the 


impeded torrent the moment it was free. 


“Oh, what a terrible period was the passage down that stream. At each 
instant some new danger beset them —now the rocks—now the shallows—now 
the rapids—now the eddies: no means of approaching the shore : and reason- 
able doubts, that any effort to do so would not lead to immediate destruction.” 


The sky became darker and darker every moment, the torrent roared, 
the wind howled blowing strong against them, the agitated surface of the 
stream tossed them to and fro, rocks, trees, woods, and mountains, stood 
out, and then disappeared like phantoms in a dream. Walls and towers 
became for a brief moment visible, and all was black again. They were 
near the bridge, but the skiff shot in fury through the vault and escaped 
the danger ; still, however, it hurried on, and all was again silence and 
darkness. A gleam of the rising moon betrayed the Heiligberg, as with a 
sudden shock the boat stranded on a bank. ‘There, in the middle of the 
river, did the young friends await the rising of the moon, and by its light 
they were ultimately enabled to gain the opposite bank, covered with long 
sedre and bulrushes. 

This vigorously sketched descent of the Neckar by the two lovers in a 
frail skiff, breathless with interest from its quick succeeding incidents and 
fearful escapes, is like many others of its kind that have been recently in- 
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troduced into the domain of picturesque fiction, the glowing offspring of a 
COoUMNOT pee ent. 
After so earnest a notion of the style of Heidelberg, it is needless to 

follow our lovers amid the merriment and re velry that re iened at the then 
gayest and most splendid court mn urope : & merriment which was 
marred fora moment by Algernon’s coutinement for the duel with Obern- 
traut, and still more seriously and permanently so, by the troubled aspect 
of political : affairs when all Catholie Germ: ny arose to overthrow the short- 
lived power of the protestant elector. Algernon, who turns out to be 
my Lord of Hillingdon, becomes one of the most important of the volun- 
teers who struggled for that cause, which was lost for ever before the 
walls of Prague, and sealed by the capture of Heidelberg itself. Two 
Suc hi great events afl psa be side S the i ws ide ‘nits be longing to the actors in 
the storv. a wide scope for Mr. James ’s talents, which a wields with all 
the sue Ce ss attendant pon power my itured by ce xpe rience. To be tired of 
such emanations of gvelilus, or to reproac hi the author with his fertility, 18 
really like being wearied of Spring and insensible to its floral beauties, 
What are the gifts of imagination or of eloquence, but gems of the mind? 
as much so as a beautiful flower is a gem of the field, and a star is the 
re m of the sky : and he who is so richly gifted 1 Is more deserving of our 
grateful thanks and admiration than of that spirit of jealous detraction 
whicl 1 so often emanates from a less industrious or le ‘ss successful fra- 
ternity : 

ST. PETERSBURG AND MOSCOW,* 

ANoTuer tourist throws himself on the kindness of the wayworn 
public, and he is welcome, for if not an erudite traveller versed in Storch, 
Vsevolojsky, Hassel, or Schnitzler, he is a gentlemanly companion, who 
skims li glitly over the surface of things. is as willing to be pleased as he 
was readily won over by courtly attentions, and ot We presents us as & 
result, with much that is well hve alified to dilute the phial of wrath lately 
poured upon that vast iron despotism which binds in a single chain, the 
p ypulation of a territory far exceeding that of Rome in its most magni- 
ficent days, or the more epheme ral yet gigantic empires of Alexander “the 
Great, Taimur, and Ghengiz Khan. 

What a colour does temper and dis sposition throw ov er the most trivial 
things ? ‘That which is venom to the j ji aundiced dy speptic 1 s food for merri- 
ment to the gay- -hearted and happy. Instead of inquisitive e policemen 
aud impertinent clerks, our traveller meets on his arrival in the dread auto- 
eracy “a civil and gentleman-like man who merely asked him whether he 
was travelling r for pleasure,” which being replied to by the monosyllable 

‘ves,’ he was wished a good morning and a ple: sant tour! How dif- 
Pe to M. de Custine’s entrance into the same country ? But the 
author admits that the pre parations even for this slight examination were 

‘imposing” and * awful;” and it appears further on, that noes 
the good morning and pleasant tour, that passports were again examin 
and another hour's delay was experienced before he was permitted to 
land. Arrived at St. Petersburg, “that pleasant capital of pain 


— ——! 





* St. Petersburg and Moscow: a Visit to the Court of the Czar. By Richard 
Southwell Bourke, Esq. 2 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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snows,” its means and accommodations, its daily life, and public buildings, 
are pleasantly described, and that with sufficiency of detail, without being 
prolix or tedious. The sketches of society are, however, what will win 
popularity for our traveller. They are at once, new, racy, and pointed, 
and make us feel as much at home at a Russian party as the author him- 
self, with the drawback that he could never remember the name of a 
eentleman or lady to whom he was introduced at the royal palace or a 
soiree of the Countess O ’s. Nor did our lively author appear to 
shine on all points at the review given by the emperor, and in which he 
declares that he bore the uniform of the Kildare Militia bravely through 
the day, and he hopes supported the renown of that ancient and distin- 
guished corps amidst a determined downpour of rain, and the details of a 
ereat battle gone through in knee-deep mud. 

~ ‘The interview with the ezar is, however, the great point, before which, 
churches, palaces, schools, gardens, army, police, and even witty and 
beautiful ladies fade away as if o’ershadowed by the expansive wings of 
the Black Eagle. 





“Even,” says our author, “among the youthful branches of a family so 
famous for beauty, the emperor shines pre-eminent, as well by the majesty of 
his deportment, as by the Jove-like beauty of his countenance. Towering 
over every one in the room, his well-proportioned figure glided through the 
crowd; and the extraordinary grace of his manner is only equalled by the 
superiority of his manly form. A kind word, a cheerful remark, or a glad smile, 
greeted and delighted every person he addressed; while with rare talent he 
seemed to unite in one the host, the master, and the companion. 

“ Never, in any rank of life, have I seen a man so admirably fitted for the 
position in which he is placed ; and when we consider what that position is— 
the absolute monarch, the wielder of the destinies of a seventh part of the 
habitable globe—we must think him great indeed on whom such a dignity can 
suitably rest. His eagle eye, on this night, wandered over the room. He 
directed every thing even to the smallest minutia ; while never for a moment 
could I detect a movement or a gesture unworthy the dignity of the emperor.” 

Is it surprising that the magic of imperial condescension should have 
at once mesmerised the representative of the Kildare Militia, when it suc- 
ceeded with the less facile and most democratic of our noble ambassadors 
and the autocrat of geological science? Yet, notwithstanding so plea- 
santa time at St. Petersburg, sight-seeing or some military exhibition 
every day, a party or a ball every night, our traveller is so ungallant to 
ladies and emperor as to acknowledge that he felt a wondrous relief when 
taken away from such artificial forms and ceremonies to launch himself 
upon the great plain that stretches from St. Petersburg to Moscow. At 
the latter he begins to get some insight into the evils of an autocratic 
constitution, and his patience is sorely tried by certain delays that oc- 
curred at the theatre while waiting for the governor’s presence. Upon 
this subject as upon that of the admitted profligacy and dishonesty to be 
found among government officers, he admits that it is impossible that a 
government whose members are all to be considered in the light of under- 
lings, should be endued with a high morale. “A kingdom,” he says, 
“cannot be properly governed by men who are, at best, but servants of 
an emperor.” 

Moscow, with its kremlin, its churches and monasteries, its exiles on 
their way to Siberia—an inseparable companion picture—Novogorod and 
a smoking princess, the fortress of Schlusselburg and the romantic and 
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troduced into the domain of picturesque fiction, the glowing offspring ofa 
common parent, , 

After so earnest a notion of the style of Heidelberg, it is needless to 
follow our lovers amid the merriment and revelry that reigned at the then 
gayest and most splendid court mn Kurope : & merriment which was 
marred for a moment by Algernen's coutinement for the duel with Obern- 
traut. and still more seriously and permanently so, by the troubled aspect 
of political affairs when all ( ‘atholie Germ: my arose to overthrow the short- 
lived power of the protestant elector. Algernon, who turns out to be 
my Lord of Hillingdon, becomes one of the most important of the volun- 
teers who struggled for that cause, which was lost for ever before the 
walls of Prague, and sealed by the capture of Heidelberg itself. Two 
Su lh gvreat events fli ra, he side Ss the — ide ‘nts be longing to the actors in 
the story, a wide scope for Mr, James *s talents, which os wields with all 
the suecess attendant upon — matured by e xperie nee. To be tired of 
such emanations of genius, or to reproach the author with his fertility, is 
really like being wearied of ma and insensible to its floral e 
What are the gifts of imagination or of eloquence, but gems of the mind? 
as much so as a beautiful tlowe risa gem of the field, and a star is the 
gem of the sky; and le who is so richly gifted is more deserving of our 
grateful thanks and admiration than of that spirit of jealous detraction 
which sO afte nm emanates from a less industrious or less successful fra- 
ternity. 


ST. PETERSBURG AND MOSCOW,* 

Anoruer tourist throws himself on the kindness of the wayworn 
pub lic, and he is welcome, for if not an erudite traveller versed in Storch, 
Vsevolojsky, Hassel, or Schnitzler, he is a gentlemanly companion, who 
skims ly ehitly over the surface of things, is as willing to be pleased as he 
was readily won over by courtly attentions, and who presents us as @ 
result, with mach that is well hi alified to dilute the phial of wrath lately 
poured upon that vast iron despotism which binds in a single chain, the 
population of a territory far exceeding that of Rome in its most magni- 
ticent days, or the more epheme ral yet gigantic empires of Alexander “the 
Great, Taimur, and Ghengiz Khan. 

What a colour does temper and dis sposition throw over the most trivial 
things ? That which is venom to the jaundiced dy speptic is food for merri- 
ment to the gay-hearted and happy. Instead of inquisitive policemen 
aud impertinent clerks, our traveller meets on his arrival in the dread auto- 
cracy “a civil and gentlem: Ml- -like man who me rely asked him whether he 
was travelling for pleasure,” which being replied to by the monosyllable 
‘* ves,” he was wished a good morning and a pleasant tour! How dif- 
ferent to M. de Custine’s entrance into the same country ? 2 But the 
author admits that the prepar: ations even for this slight ex xamination were 

“imposing” and * awful;” and it appears further on, that notwithstanding 
the rood morning and pleasant tour, that passports were again examin 
and another hour's delay was experienced before he was permitted to 
land. Arrived at St. Petersburg, “that pleasant capital of pain 
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snows,” its means and accommodations, its daily life, and public buildings, 
are pleasantly described, and that with sufficiency of detail, without being 
prolix or tedious. The sketches of society are, however, what will win 
popularity for our traveller. They are at once, new, racy, and pointed, 
and make us feel as much at home at a Russian party as the author him- 
self. with the drawback that he could never remember the name of a 
gentleman or lady to whom he was introduced at the royal palace or a 
soiree of the Countess O ’s. Nor did our lively author appear to 
shine on all points at the review given by the emperor, and in which he 
declares that he bore the uniform of the Kildare Militia bravely through 
the day, and he hopes supported the renown of that ancient and distin- 
cuished corps amidst a determined downpour of rain, and the details of a 
great battle gone through in knee-deep mud. 

‘The interview with the ezar is, however, the great point, before which, 
churches, palaces, schools, gardens, army, police, and even witty and 
beautiful ladies fade away as if o’ershadowed by the expansive wings of 
the Black Eagle. 





“Even,” says our author, “among the youthful branches of a family so 
famous for beauty, the emperor shines pre-eminent, as well by the majesty of 
liis deportment, as by the Jove-like beauty of his countenance. Towering 
over every one in the room, his well-proportioned figure glided through the 
crowd; and the extraordinary grace of his manner is only equalled by the 
superiority of his manly form. A kind word, a cheerful remark, or a glad smile, 
greeted and delighted every person he addressed; while with rare talent he 
seemed to unite in one the host, the master, and the companion. 

“ Never, in any rank of life, have I seen a man so admirably fitted for the 
position in which he is placed ; and when we consider what that position is— 
the absolute monarch, the wielder of the destinies of a seventh part of the 
liabitable globe~we must think him great indeed on whom such a dignity can 
suitably rest. His eagle eye, on this night, wandered over the room. He 
directed every thing even to the smallest minutia ; while never for a moment 
could I detect a movement or a gesture unworthy the dignity of the emperor.” 

Is it surprising that the magic of imperial condescension should have 
at once mesmerised the representative of the Kildare Militia, when it suc- 
ceeded with the less facile and most democratic of our noble ambassadors 
and the autocrat of geological science? Yet, notwithstanding so plea- 
santa time at St. Petersburg, sight-seeing or some military exhibition 
every day, a party or a ball every night, our traveller is so ungallant to 
ladies and emperor as to acknowledge that he felt a wondrous relief when 
taken away from such artificial forms and ceremonies to launch himself 
upon the great plain that stretches from St. Petersburg to Moscow. At 
the latter he begins to get some insight into the evils of an autocratic 
constitution, and his patience is sorely tried by certain delays that oc- 
curred at the theatre while waiting for the governor’s presence, Upon 
this subject as upon that of the admitted profligacy and dishonesty to be 
found among government officers, he admits that it is impossible that a 
government whose members are all to be considered in the light of under- 
lings, should be endued with a high morale. ‘ A kingdom,” he says, 
“cannot be properly governed by men who are, at best, but servants of 
an emperor.” 

Moscow, with its kremlin, its churches and monasteries, its exiles on 
their way to Siberia—an inseparable companion picture—Novogorod and 
4 smoking princess, the fortress of Schlusselburg and the romantic and 
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sad historv of Ivan Antonovitch, the real version of the story of the 
Princess ‘Trubetzkoi v. that given by De Custine, a peep at Cronstadt 
and Reval, with the lewend of the body of the Duke ot St. Croix, are 
among the other many varied and amusing subjects that gladden the 
pages of these charming volumes. 

The author does not fully appreciate the relationship of the emperor 
with his nobility—a despotism of landholders—far more onerous than 
that of an absolute monarchy. Nor does he see that in a country so 
circumstanced, all reforms must emanate from the emperorand not from the 
eople, and that the war between the two has been fairly begun by 
Nicholas, by the abolition of serfdom among the peasants of the crown, 
We cannot also quite agree with our author, that a traveller should not 
draw comparisons between his own country and others. We cannot 
conceive, in regard to some matters, any other modes of observation, but 
the common error of travellers, and especially Enghsh travellers, is com- 
paring the faults and prejudices of his country with the manners and 
customs of others. The wisdom of comparison lies in the distinction of 
the good and the correct from the faise and the mischievous; not in omit- 
ting comparison altogether, for in its present state, civilisation itself is only 
& comparative and abstract idea. 


CAMP AND BARRACK-ROOM.* 


Messrs. CuarmMan and Hauu's Monthly Series has decidedly received 
an impulse by the enlargement of its plan and the admission of works of 
a more general interest. We venture to predict that “ Camp and Bar- 
rack-Room” will be as extensively read as any of its predecessors, although 
the additional title of “The British Army as it is,” is one of very extra- 
vagant pretensions, when coming from a person who has seen only two 
years and a few weeks’ service, a portion of which was spent among raw 
recruits at Chatham, a portion on a voyage to Caleutta and back again 
by Ceylon to the Indus, another portion in camp at Sukkur, and the last 
in the return home. 

The necessity of elevating the character of the soldier by rendering the 
military service more ehgible, and by extirpating many of its still bar- 
barous practices, is of so imperious a nature, that we gladly receive even 
a narrative of grievances and a grumble prolonged, with the help of @ 
chapter on Zoroaster, through upwards of 300 pages, in hopes that a re- 
medy will spring from awakened sympathies or more universal conviction. 
There are, however, features in the soldier’s life—the worse than Spartan 
indelicacy in the treatment of women—the degradation of the lash, and 
the licensed drunkenness, which, so long as they are tolerated, will ever 
oppose a formidable obstacle to improvements or ameliorations. 

Take, for example, our author's account of his arrival at Chatham, 
which appears not only an initiatory school for drill, but also for all those 
petty vices, which become so peculiarly characteristic of the man who 18 

ry the treatment he receives degraded, instead of being raised, to the rank 
of a British soldier. | 

Hard fare, still worse accommodation, and foul and abominable lan- 
guage, welcome the recruit. who is fleeced by his gambling companions, 


7 © Camp and Barrack-Room : or, the British Army as it is.” By a late Staff- 
Sergeant of the 13th Light Infantry. Chapman and Hall. 
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and cheated or tyrannised over by the non-commissioned staff. But glad 
as our intelligent author was when he received permission to accompany 
a draft orde red to India, he did not find the change much for the better, 
Bad tea, uncomfort: able hammocks, watehes, and weariness, were, how- 
ever, in our hero's ease, relieved in virtue of his superior education, by 
his appomtment as writer. 

It certainly was a circumstance well caleulated to try any man’s pa- 
tience to find that upon arriving alter a long sea voyage at Caleutt: 1, he 
was to be immediately re-embarked for Seimde ; but luc ‘kily a steamer was 
appointed for the journey, which was not thus so very long. Arrived at 
Kurratehee, they stood for the Indus, where two river steamers brought 
down their cargoes of sick inexchange for the healthy substitutes. This 
was rather an unpromising beginning. Our author's position was how- 
ever much bettered y his acting as a provost-sergeant and pay-sergeant, 
which, after so brief a period of servicee—if service it could be called at 
all—-was not bad. At Sukkur, where he joined the head-quarters of his 
regiment, he had to take off his chevrons and return to duty as a private, 
but this did not last long, he was soon sent to write in the orderly-room, 
was appointed clerk, ond ultimately became a staff-sergeant, no bad ex- 
ample in himself of the peculiar advanti ages of odusation and good con- 
duct in the army, which, during two brief years of service, secured him 
from all the drudgery of a private’s duties, and enabled hisn to obtain so 
respectable a rank, that he himself acknowledges that on his return he 
did not wish to quit the service had it not been for some jealous feelings 
entertained against his adjutant. 

The history of the camp at Sukkur is familiar to the public. The 
17th were the first to suffer at this fatal spot, then came the 13th, and 
they were relieved by the 78th Highlanders, whose terrible sufferings 
and losses have cctabliched the reputation of the place as the charnel- 
house of Indian dominion. ‘This history of suffering from heat and sick- 
ness is relieved by painful episodes of a “murder and “the execution of the 
assassin, and by a curious aecount of the mutiny of the 64th sepoys. 
Our author rails at the drunken habits of the soldiers vigorously and 
successfully. Such a nuisance as a canteen he justly remarks ought 
not to exist at all. * Liquor, on a long and harassing campaign,” he 
says, and we perfectly agree with him, “ may be, and | am confident 1 is, 
beneficial when taken with water; but in a station in the East, where it is 
necessary to keep the system regular and cool, it fires the blood, and 
renders it doubly suse eptible of disease.”’ 

There is not much incident in all this, of military exploits none, but of 
fe sufferings, privations, and hardships of a soldier's life on the Indus, an 
abundant account. We sincerely hope that the publication of these, how- 
ever discordantly they may jar upon the feelings of the interested, will 
lead to good results. It is to the ultimate advantage of all parties that 
the charac ‘ter of the soldier and sailor should be raised, and there can be 
no more effectual way of accomplishing that, than by education, better 


treatment, and the en of — 


BURNS’ Fl RESIDE Li BRARY.* 


Tue season of mists and mellow fruitfulness warns us as distinctly of a 
coming fireside as does the falling leaf of which Arnault and Mackay so 





* Burns’ Fireside Library. 21 volumes. 17, Portman-street. 
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pitifully inquire “ Where goest thou ?” but which is still ever going, g 
moral lesson yearly read to us as eloquently as aught in nature can be. 
And the fireside —that family paradise below—how ean it fail to remind 
us of the pleasant book, the nursery tale for the young one, the ballad for 
the stripling, and the novel for the maiden, which that undisturbed time 
of love so especially necessitates 7 

Let us faney a collection for the forthcoming Winter. We said nur- 
sery-tales for the juveniles—if so, they must be of the good old kind, 
Jack the Giant-killer and Cinderella, with the less familiar Peter Klaus 
and the Robber Bridegroom, and some fifty others, such as have been 
told immemorially in the nurseries or at the firesides of the people in our 
own and other countries. Experience proves every day that such nur- 
serv literature is best suited to very young minds, modern travesties and 
caricatures of stories having only the effect of converting children into 
precocious and ridiculous little men and women. 

Then we must have tales! Tlow ean we weleome evening in, and stir 
the fire, and close the shutters, and wheel the sofa round, if we have not 
a tale to read 2? We will have tales, and none but such as are first-rate, 
Peter Schlemihl, for example! So extraordinary is the popularity of this 
little work, that to name a tale now-a-days is to bring to mind “ the 
shadowless man.” The Easterns would call it the “father of tales.” 
Yet Hautf, with his story-telling travellers, one for every halt of the 
caravan, and his story-telling slaves—the manumitted of the sheikh of 
Alexandria—his spectre-ships, severed hands, dwarfs, and caliph-storks, 
is no whit inferior, and rivals indeed in interest the “ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments” themselves. Then there is Muszeus, with his clever 
and witty versions of German popular stories ; Praseca Loupouloff, the 
Russian original of the * Exiles of Siberia ;” Quentin Matsys, the re- 
nowned painter of the “ Misers,” and that eventful historical epoch “ the 
Swedes at Prague.” Nay, the archeology of story-telling, the Gesta 
Romanorum itself, shall also, under the title of “ Evenings with the Old 
Story-tellers,” be made to contribute its quota to our fireside fund of 
amusement, 

And what of a few choice novels ?—the far-famed, the beauteous 
“Undine,” for example ; the mysterious romance of ‘* The White Lady;” 
or that most popular of Swiss stories, * Liesli,’”” which has been translated 
into every European language? Then again, La Motte Fouque’s 
poetical romance of the chivalrous ages, “ The Magie Ring,” or Grossis’ 
revival of the quaint forms of the fourteenth century, in his ‘ Mareo 
Visconti,” a novel which has been compared with the master-piece of 
Italian tiction, Manzoni’s “ I Promessi Sposi,” and of which Mr. Warren's 
is the only existing translation in our language. 

Other sources shall also be made to pour forth their abundance. 
Moments of leisure present themselves when yet there is not time for & 
story, and moments of bright and bouyant spirits steal over the heart, 
to which poetry and song are the fittest offerings. The most popular 
specimens of our ballad poetry, and 66 Songs and Ballads from English 
History,” stand pre-eminent in this class of literature, although the 
“ Northern Minstrelsy”’ also contains much that is nationally and plain- 
tively beautiful, with no small historical interest in its Jacobite songs. 
Germany, too, has its ballads and songs, replete with so much national 
emphasis and character, that the more ambitious and the more serious 
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efforts of the drama—Schiller’s immortal “ Joan of Are” and “ William 
Tell” —are alone adapted to follow in the wake, as the complement to the 
poetic feeling, roused by such eminently beautiful and impressive, although 
light and fanciful, productions. 

The desiderata for a fireside library, which we have thus pictured to 
ourselves, are to be found, with many other little works of pleasing and 
instructive reading, as ‘The Lives of Englishmen in Past Days,” “The 
Life of Alfred,” ** A Popular Account of the Structure, Arrangement, 
and Decoration of Churches,” ‘A Collection of Fables and Parables, 
from the German of Lessing, Herder, Gellert,” &¢., in Burns’ Fire- 
sink Lisrary, where they are also profusely illustrated by many of the 
best artists this country can afford, constituting the said Fireside 
Library, without question, one of the cheapest, best, and most admir- 
able collections, ever presented to the young or old, alike creditable 
to the taste and liberality of the publisher, and indicative of the progress 
made in the production of cheap, useful, and amusing publications. 


LOST AND WON.* 


As a question of art, it might be open to discussion, if the truthfulness 
of characters in the novel is not a higher object than the mere interest 
and sympathy which they excite. ‘That this is the case to a certain ex- 
tent there is no doubt, for every novel has its worldly personages, and 
many their disreputable actors, often, however, merely brought in as foils 
to the good, or as necessary elements of trials and deferred happiness. 
Other novels again fearlessly take a reprobate for their hero, not to 
arouse interest, or awaken sympathy in his fortunes, but as a work of art, 
relying upon the accuracy of detail, the graphic power of description, the 
insight into human nature under all aspects, the eventful incident and 
vigorous narrative, to command that interest, of which the hero of the 
story is himself unworthy. The suecess which such works have attained 
fully attest that the genius necessary for their elimination, is of a higher 
order than that which is requisite for success in the mere domestic novel, 
and that they take a higher stand as works of art. 

It would, however, be deemed avery dangerous experiment to make, 
for the sake of truthfulness, all the characters of a novel of such a descrip- 
tion that we cannot sympathise with them, although we are _— to 
acknowledge their frequent existence, and their able and successful deline- 
ation. The author of “ Lost and Won; or, the Love Test,” has, how- 
ever, undertaken this dangerous task. She has written a clever and 
poetical sketch of English moral and aristocratic life, in which the actors 
are all uninviting and without allurement. First on the list is a proud 
and pedantie recluse, Sir Frederic Cleveland; next, a rapt, high-tlown, 
and eestatie daughter Sydney, and a good-for-nothing son, Compton, 
then a haughty taciturn first lover, Lionel Aylesford, acce ted and 
then given up for a sentimental tutor, Hartley Woodward, to be 
again returned to, and once more, and for the last time lost, 
and the “love test” attained by the climax of an absurd catastrophe. 
Then there is a foolish rector, with a scheming wife, and two worse than 
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heartless daughters, and a vulgar uneducated peasant girl, who talks the 
sentimental tutor into matrimony, by disquisitions on paintings, coins, 
and gems, carried on in an extra Devonshire dialect! It is difficult to 
imagine any thing more absurd, unless it is the earnestness with which 
the author works at her task, and plies these uncouth and repulsive 
materials, to work out a story that shall tell and maybe make a sensation, 
for the Sydney of Cleveland Hall is meant to rival that beautiful conception 
of D’Israeli’s, Sidonia, the impersonation of intellect! While Sir Frederic 
holds it as a principle that the privileges of birth and riches are to keep him- 
self untainted by contact with a rude world, that persons so accidental 
gifted must “ either be of the mob, or as one of the aristocracy, keep 
apart from it,” the Sidonia of Cleveland Hall, carrying out the same 
principle, refuses to walk at Deersley Point, a neighbouring little water- 
mg-place, because “ the little people will stare at us, and think we are 
one among them; and perhaps talk to us—how disgusting !” This in- 
tellectual being, who is described as having a look that fits it 


To drive away 
All sadness— but despair! 


Quotes Madame de Sevigne to this effect, “ Comme la chose n'est 
pas d'une fort grande conséquence je reprendrai le fil de ma prose.” 
Goethe, for “ there are secrets we must have from each other, but they are 
not secrets to each other,” which is a bit of Germanic mysticism, and La 
Bruyére and Socrates, Shakspeare and Lablache, with many others, to 
help on the grandiloquent conversation of feminine super-excellence ever 
‘fed with lofty thought.” 

The conversion of our Sidonia into an English gentlelady is a feat left 
for the cold calculating intellect of Lionel to accomplish, and notwith- 
standing our author's assurance, that man is, in his real nature, “a doubt- 
ing, distrustful, timid, self-deceiving creature,” that ‘‘it is a fact of every day 
experience that he seldom feels assurance—excepting in himself,” thereby 
exposing in the usual and inevitable manner the sex of authorship, 
Lionel succeeds in this conversion by bringing Mr. Woodward and his 
rustic wife into renewed acquaintance with her who once loved him, and 
by that means satisfies her that whilst deceiving others, she had herself 
been deeply deceived: “that she had viewed things through a wrong 
medium, trusting to her imagination rather than her sense.’’ But this 
invasion of Woodward's repose to test her own strength, this sacrifice of 
his feelings to accomplish her own vietory, entails a severe retribution. 
Accident throws our heroine into a river, and Woodward rushes in, but 
not to her rescue. “ One other throe!—And for this life, Sydney was 
his own. Convulsively he crushed her in his arms—this creature he 
so loved in disappoimtment and in wo!” And as he hurries this unfortu- 
nate wife to a watery grave, he exclaims, “‘‘ Mine !—Mine! Lost and won! 
—This—this, is the Love Test!’” Readers will agree with us that this 
is a daring experiment in fiction—a venturousness that is even carn 
into the construction of the work, the point at which the first volume 
commences, being digressed from, to be resumed only at the end (page 
194) of the second volume. 
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WANDERINGS OF A PEN AND PENCIL* 


Tus is a truly beautiful work. The wanderings, being confined to 
nooks and corners of our own dear land, are full of the most agreeable 
interest. It is difficult to imagine pleasanter or better assorted com- 
anions than Mr. F. P. Palmer and A. Crowquill; and heartily do we wish 
that the patronage of the public would enable them to present us with a 
richly-illustrated tome of a similar character every quarter. Starting with 
Bentley Hall, near Wolverhampton, we are shown the Old Star and 
Garter and King Charles’ bed, reminiscences of old, which we quit for the 
natural scenery of Dudley Caverns and the ruins of the Priory and 
Castle at the same place. Perhaps too much with the Stuarts, we are next 
taken to Boseobel House and its interior, with the adjacent convent of 
the Black Ladies; and Mosely Hall, another refuge of royalty in 
adversity. ‘Tamworth is inefficiently illustrated. Not so with Poole 
Hall and Chapel—a tasteful chapter. ‘Then we have Bosworth field, wit 
a plan of the battle, and Richard’s funeral revived! A variety of minor 
subjects are interspersed ; but the village of Cumnor has been rich in 
subjects—from the “ Bear and Ragged Staff” to the chureh, and from a 
chained Bible in the latter, to strange carved pew ornaments. Stanton 
Harcourt affords some good things ; Oxford and Lichfield are also made 
to contribute, although not largely. Dale Church and Hermitage have 
been more honoured. The Peak in Derbyshire is illustrated by Peveril’s 
Castle ; the organ, and a child at the wheel in Peak Cavern. This is 
utterly unworthy of so remarkable a spot. Eldon Hole is not even 
noticed. Hardwicke Hall has more justice done to it; and sundry Eng- P 
lish curiosities in and around Nottingham, including King John’s palace, 
the Berklands, and other quercine illustrations of Sherwood forest, South- 
well-gate, inn-yard, and another Charles's chamber, Nottingham Castle- 
gate, Mortimer’s Hole, &c. &c., bring us too quickly almost to the end of 
this thoroughly English Album, and acceptable present-book. 








THE DESPATCHES AND LETTERS OF VICE-ADMIRAL LORD 
NELSON.+ 


A srveNTH volume brings this great national work to a close. The 
main subject is naturally the Battle of Trafalgar, which is told from 
James, with additional materials, at a most satisfactory length. But 
there are also a number of other subjects, among the most curious of 
which are the discussions connected with the history of Nelson’s adopted 
daughter Horatia; and an interesting account of the Battle of the Nile, 
from the pen of the gallant’'Captain Miller. There is also an addendum 
of two hundred and fifty letters, making the whole collection now.amount 
to the formidable number of three thousand five hundred letters—letters 
which the editor justly remarks, show the beautiful simplicity and in- 
tegrity of their author's private character in a far higher degree than all 
the eulogies ever composed on his merits, reflecting lustre upon even his 

* The Wanderings of a Pen and Pencil. By F. P. Palmer and A. Crowquill. 
4to. Jeremiah How. 

_t The Despatches and Letters of Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson ; with 
aa by Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G. The Seventh Volume. Henry 
olburn, 
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matchless victories. That the example of the man and his readiness to 
serve his king and country with his ater S best blood, may not be lost 
upon his countrymen is our earnest hope, especially at @ moment when 
so much false philosophy is being disseminated in connexion with mili 
and naval glory. It will be a more difficult task to write down the ener 
and spirit of old England, than it would be even to stir such into actiyit 
in a wrong cause. ‘The cause of universal peace is a great one and 
holy one, but it cannot be begun by one party alone; still less is that 
cause furthered by deriding national honour or ridiculing national instity. 
tions that have been honoured from time immemorial. There is no peace 
for the unresisting or the cowardly. But there is both peace and securit 
where great moral and physical resources exist, with the will and the 
power to wield them in a cause sanctified by its justice. Hence it is that 
we should grieve for the day when reverence and love for the memory of 
a Nelson should cease to be a national feeling. 





THE WORKS OF FREDERICK SCHILLER,* 


Mr. Bonn’s library proceeds earnestly and well with its great objects, 
The works of the greatest genins of Germany constitute a most essential 
part of standard literature, and it is intended that this portion of the 
series shall be comprised in four volumes. The first volume opens with 
the “ History of the Thirty Years’ War,” complete, and the “ History of 
the Revolt in the Netherlands,” to the end of the third book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Tue “Ship of Glass; or, the Mysterious Island :” a Romance; by 
Hargrave Jennings. ‘T. C. Newby.—“ The British Consul’s Handbook.” 
Effingham W ilson.—“ Modern Painters,” by a Graduate of Oxford; Vol. 1.3 
third edition, Smith, Elder & Co.—“ Ancient Egypt, her Testimony to the 
Truth of the Bible, being an Interpretation to the Inscriptions and Pictures 
which remain upon her Tombs and Temples ;” illustrated by very nume- 
rous engravings and coloured plates; by William Osburn, jun. Samuel 
Bagster & Sons. —*“ Hints on Husband-catching ; or, a Manual for Mar- 
riageable Misses ;” by the Hon. , author of “ Hints on the Nature 
and Management of Duns.” T. C. Newby. —“ The Union of Chris- 
tians:” a Poem; by John Tod Brown. Seeley, Burnside, & Co.—“ Le 
Page's French School;” Part I. “‘ L’Echo de Paris.” Eleventh Edition. 
Effingham Wilson.—“ Rome, Pagan and Papal ;” by an English Resi- 
dent in that City. Hamilton, Adams, & Co.—“ The Knight of Gwynne: 
a Tale of the Time of the Union ;” by Charles Lever. Parts I. to IX. 
Chapman & Hall.—* The Comic History of England ;” by Gilbert Abbott 
A’Beckett. Illustrated by Leech. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Punch Office.— 
“A New Universal, Etymological, and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
English Language, embracing all the terms used in Art, Science, and 
Literature.” Parts I. to X. Janies Gilbert.—“ Gilbert’s Modern Atlas 
of the World for the People.” Parts I. to VI. James Gilbert. 
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* The Works of Frederick Schiller. Historical. Translated from the Germa?, 
by the Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. Henry G. Bohn. 
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